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Financing a Small School System 


W. A. Stockinger, Superintendent of Schools, Noblesville, Ind. 


The superintendent in a small school system 
has manifold duties in administration and su- 
pervision. In extreme cases he does some teach- 
ing. In Indiana, according to a revised system 
of school accounting, he becomes the bookkeeper 
to the board of education. He builds the budget, 
shapes the financial policies running through 
years, and recommends the tax levy. 

The superintendent in this type of school 
system becomes the financial agent of the board 
of education which serves in the capacity of 
giving sanction or disapproval. The treasurer 
of the board in Indiana is legally responsible 
by bond paid as a part of his salary, and the 
superintendent is morally responsible to the 
treasurer. 

There are in the Indiana school system of 
bookkeeping a claim book and claim forms. 
These claim forms and the book constitute the 
basis of all allowances made by the board as- 
sembled in stated meetings. The superintend- 
ent then pays according to claims allowed. The 
superintendent also keeps a daily balance which 
serves as a check on the bank deposit books 
held by the school treasurer. This system, with 
intervening books, minimizes the time con- 
sumed by board officials and gives a ready check 
on errors that may creep in. 

Most superintendents find the matter of man- 
aging school finances a very agreeable part of 
school administration. It affords a full and 
clear perspective preliminary to school budget- 
ing. The responsibility of a careful study of 
school finances falls where it belongs. It is 
conducive also to an attitude of willingness to 
serve, and to a higher quality of board mem- 
bers with liberal and constructive views on 
education. A feeling of confidence in present- 
day school management is thereby maintained 
with the public. 

The Superintendent’s Vision 

The superintendent’s vision of a_ school’s 
finances must encompass several years past and 
forward. His foremost objective is to seek the 
normal load in public taxation. A correlation 
of this to the needs of the children is inevitable. 
The successful superintendent in future years 
will not be measured by dash in public school 
expenditures; instead his merits will lie in the 
prospective workable financial program outlined 
by him, involving a span of years and under 
normal load. As an engine may carry a nor- 
mal steam pressure and give forth a normal 
amount of motive power, below which it idles 
and above which it strains—just so is the as- 
sessed valuation of a school corporation a source 
of power in education. 

This is the great future problem—finding the 
normal load, one of local significance. Nu- 
merous variations in costs, must be taken into 
account. The superintendent must be a stu- 
dent of the buying market. Practically every- 
thing, even the selection of teachers, has its 
buying market, which is in no wise detrimental 
to professional interests and practices. Remem- 
ber, the objective is the most for the normal 
load. 

A final point to be considered in this line of 
thought is: Who shall determine the normal 
load? The expert in the case is the superin- 
tendent. The board of education is his board of 
directors. This combined agency of judgment 
is almost generally given sanction and approval 
by the press and the general public. 

The normal load may involve a sliding scale 
in direct proportion to industrial conditions. 
Public expression at least gives voice accord- 
ingly. There are national and state adminis 
trational trends towards economic cuts, con 
current to post war adjustment. Local economic 
curbings are sure to find a place in the attitude 


of the general public toward civic and school 
financing. 
The Superintendent's Part 

The whole program of school financing read- 
ily affords a problem of growing interest as the 
superintendent becomes more and more ac- 
quainted with local conditions and prevailing 
attitudes. At the beginning obstacles loom up 
into enormous dimensions. Difficulties seem in- 
surmountable. Subtle opposition seeks to in- 
veigle the public against the superintendent by 
tales of his extravagances for personal gain. 

The superintendent, who seeks to place his 
school city on a sound financial basis must give 
himself without stint to that program. Per- 
sonal advancement must be laid aside abso- 
lutely. Laurels, if earned, will come in some 
form in due time. The one guiding principle 
to follow is the immediate and ultimate welfare 
of the children in the community. On the one 
hand he must realize that everything costs 
somebody something and on the other hand that 
a city’s children are its greatest contribution to 
society. 

There are certain fundamentals that a seri- 
ous-minded superintendent may stand out for 
boldly and without apology; adequate pay for 
teachers of broad training and experience, and 
proper fuel and health provisions. The most 
conservative citizen will not take issue. Ex- 
penditures beyond this line need careful analy 
sis. Relative values as based upon relative 
needs afford the close serutiny of a discerning 
superintendent. For example the annual out 
lay for instructional and janitorial supplies can 
be allowed to drift into a heavy expenditure. 
The usage and care of these supplies is as im- 
portant as the original purchase. 

The plan of buying all supplies by sealed bids 
has enabled the writer to save from ten to 
twenty per cent. <A definite date of buying 
each year can be fixed, and salesmen soon adapt 
themselves to a city’s practice. The writer buys 
on May 31, or, if on Sunday, June 1. Requi 
sitions are sent to competing firms on April 15. 
Samples must accompany bids and representa 
tives may be present. All bids must be F. O. B. 
Noblesville with September billing. 


Buying Supplies 

The superintendent has his janitors come to 
the office where samples are alphabetically dis- 
played by firms. The items are then taken up 
in turn, for example, “paper toweling”. The 
superintendent holds the opened bids and the 
janitors evaluate the samples. Those which lack 
the qualities, which paper towels should have, 
are discarded. When two or three samples are 
settled upon, the superintendent informs the 
janitors as to prices. Relative values are then 
closely analyzed and the award is made verbally, 
price and shipping terms clearly defined. The 
actual tests made by janitors of such items as 
floor oils and soaps are watched with keen in- 
terest by the salesmen. In five years we have 
had nothing but harmonious sessions for buy- 
ing. Even those who get nothing go on their 
way satisfied, realizing more fully what compe- 
tition means. The superintendent has a load 
off his shoulders for the year, the board of edu- 
cation has but one oceasion to consider and 
allows the main bulk of bills. The bid plan and 
the prices received appeal to them. Somehow 
the supplies last well. There is little danger of 
running short. The Noblesville experience 
through five years shows a running long. The 
indications are that the 1926 requisition will be 
small. Toilet paper, brushes, oils and soaps 
are running long. 

It may be added casually that the home eco- 
nomics and manual training departments are al- 
most self-sustaining. The parent-teachers’ clubs 


look after the upkeep of playground apparatus 


and landscape gardening. The Noblesville 
schoo] fuel contract has decreased slightly each 
year during the five years past. Eastern semi- 
anthracite coals are bought with high contract 
price overcome by B.T.U. values as compared 
with Indiana grades of coal. 

The general support of the publie is forth- 
coming when a careful examination is made of 
expenditures. The budget must be made care 
fully and then adhered to. Advancement made 
by slow process is not a poor form. The half 
loaf is better than none. Confidence and good 
will of the board of education will enable a gsu- 
perintendent to move forward into higher and 
better things for his school. 

The time element is important in that it 
gives the superintendent an opportunity to out- 
line a successive series of steps in progress. A 
sort of senatorial courtesy comes in well for a 
vear to get one’s bearing. 


A Five Years’ Record 

When the writer entered upon his duties as 
superintendent in August, 1920, he found a 
floating debt of $24,000. The fiscal balance was 
$12,700, making the actual deficit $11,300, with 
the outlay for the first three months to be made 
on additional money borrowed. The school tax 
levy stood at 1.1 cents per dollar of assessed 
valuation (75%) on a total valuation of five 
millions. 

The board of education approved the plan of 
increasing the tax rate to 1.5 cents, the maxi 
mum in Indiana. This after a year brought in 
an excess more than sufficient to liquidate the 
floating debt. On Aug. 1, 1921, the school bal 
ance had risen to $42,031, with the banks pay- 
ing the school interest of two per cent. A 
closer checking up of school census and transfer 
tuition greatly augmented this balance. 

The next step then involved a high school 
gymnasium and other facilities. (For a detail 
narrative of this project see School Board Jour- 
nal of July, 1924.) On Aug. 1, 1922, the bal- 
ance had reached $76,250, at which point the 
board of education petitioned the city council 
for a $50,000 bond issue to build a $100,000 
unit to the high school plant. The issue was 
granted without a dissenting voice. One mem- 
ber laughingly remarked “You haul the chil- 
dren to school and then build a playhouse for 
them to exercise in.” 

On Aug. 1, 1923, the balance had reached an 
almost unnecessary peak of $86,401, with the 
new unit nearly completed and paid up to the 
limit of the law. The tax levy was then drop- 
ped back to 1.3 cents. 

On Aug. 1, 1924, the balance was on its way 
back to normal with $40,009 in the treasury. 
The bond isssue was set into motion, paying 
$2,500 each year. The tax levy was reduced to 
9.5 mills on the dollar. Frequent friendly in- 
quiries were made as to how a building pro- 
gram could be carried out simultaneously with 
a reduction of the tax levy. 

On Aug. 1, 1925, the school balance had a 
steady pulse with $59,756 and $7,500 in the 
sinking fund preliminary to the 10-year recall 
of all outstanding bonds at 102. Noblesville 
has at the same time made a further reduction 
of the school tax levy to 5.5 mills, with the as- 
sessed valuation raised to six millions. The 
challenge is open to the country for a small 
county seat town to announce a lower school 
tax levy. 

The annual August first balance is still too 
high. It is the view of the board and super- 
intendent that a fiscal ending balance should 
consist of near 25 per cent of the next year’s 
expenditures. This is a normal school financial 
policy. That tax rate which maintains this 
normal balance constitutes the normal load. 
This is the Noblesville view of good financing. 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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Organizing the Field of School Administration 


B. F. Pittenger, School of Education, University of Texas 


“Scientitic knowledge,” we read in a recent 
little volume!, “is systematized. A science has 
no place for heterogenous, unrelated facts and 
theories, no matter how well they may be estab- 
lished. Everything must be understood in its 
proper relationship to everything else... . And 
these various items must hold together in their 
diferent classifications into an organic, sys- 
tematic whole.” 

Those of us who are engaged in the study 
rather than in the practice of school administra- 
tion, are coming to see that, regarded as a 
science, the condifjon of our field of effort is 
far from satisfacfdry. Unsurmounted difficul- 
ties in the way of ‘using experimental methods 
have left many of our “facts and theories” un- 
certainly “established”; and what is more di- 
rectly to the point, the field as a whole remains 
broken up into several subdivisions which have 
never been brought into close organic relation- 
ship with one another. We talk and write, too 
frequently in terms of inference and argument 
and doctrinaire assertion, about such appar- 
ently un-coordinated matters, as school boards, 
school buildings, child-accounting, curriculum- 
making, finance, and school publicity; but no 
one to my knowledge, has pointed out the com- 
mon threads in all these fabrics, by way of 
justifying their inclusion under a common 
term. Yet, lacking such common threads, whet 
right have we to continue speaking of a sub- 
ject—much less of a science—of school admin- 
istration ¢ 

Three Unsatisfactory Answers 

To this criticism the answer may be made 
thnt there is at least one evident unifying ele 
ment in all these matters, in that they are per- 
formances of the same respqnsible agent—the 
school administrator; and tha, if this fact has 
never been explicitly elucidated, it is because 
the obvious does not need formal statement. 
These various activities comprise the actual 
labors of the school administrator; therefore, 
they constitute the field of school adminis- 
tration. 


In weighing this answer we shall not pause 
on the suggestion that we ought, it would seem, 
to name an agent for his activities instead of 
naming activities from their agent. One 
should be called a school administrator because 
he performs the functions of school adminis- 
tration; not vice versa. This may be only 
verbal jugglery, or it may, as I think, have real 
lsignificance. But the essential defect in the 
lanswer just stated is that, while it might justify 
our giving to all of these activities a common 
name, it cannot justify our regarding them 
collectively as a science, unified and co-ordi- 
nated, within the meaning of the quotation with 
which we began. To do this latter, we must 
discover running through the several subdivi- 
sions of the field some important common 
threads or principles, evincing—since adminis- 
tration is a process—a fundamental likeness in 
procedure. 


As a second answer to our charge of a lack 
of unity in school administration, it may be 
said that adminig@ration is everywhere con- 
trolled by, or su inated to, the aims of the 
educative proc From these it derives a 
unity of purpose. This seems to be a better 
answer than the first one. The fact of common 
purposes implies, somewhere along the line, the 
existence of common principles of action. That 
the answer as stated is not always true is im- 
material; that it can be true suffices. Amid the 
confusing pressure of all his diverse duties the 
administrator can find, if he will, a fairly secure 






lrow, W. C.: Scientific Method in Education; 
Houghton Miffin Company, 1925, pp. 94-5. 


standing place on the accepted aims of edu- 
cation. 

But this answer, like the first one, is not 
wholly satisfactory. Its ground for unity is not 
peculiar to administration. It correlates after 
a fashion, but it does not separate. It brings 
the various administrative subdivisions within 
the larger domain of education, but it does not 
individualize the field of school administration. 
A science must have bounds and limits, as well 
as internal unity. Like the first, but for a dif- 
ferent reason, this answer fails to establish 
school administration in the role of a science. 


A third answer to our criticism may be di- 
rected at the conception of science contained in 
our opening definition. It may be urged that 
science is a method; not a completed process, 
nor the organized results of such a process. 
From this standpoint, school administration’s 
claim to the name of science must rest upon its 
method rather than its formal unity. Further, 
from this standpoint it may even be declared to 
be a science, since it is making use of scientific 
method. 

The defect of this answer rests, I think, in its 
failure to distinguish between science and a 
science. In the broad kense, science is a method 
of getting accuratel) \ facts, and of deriving 
principles; in the nafrower sense, a science re- 
sults from the application of such a method to 
a definite field of homogeneous material. Even 
in the broad sense, as has already been indi- 
cated, school administration’s claim to the title 
is not beyond dispute. Its methods deal too 
largely with statistical summarizations of crude 
field data, and too little with controlled experi- 
ments, to satisfy a very exacting critic. And, 
so far as its being a science in the narrower 
sense is concerned, the very shift of ground 
which the argument has involved is itself a 
sufficient disclaimer. 


The Indifference of Practical Administrators 

One more patent objection to our opening 
thesis remains for a brief consideration. By 
many it will be thought a matter of complete 
indifference whether school administration is 
or is not called a science. Sensible men, these 
persons will say, should be satisfied with refin- 
ing their methods of investigation and with as- 
sembling completely and accurately all of the 
different bodies of facts in which the practical 
administrator may be interested. They will 
cheerfully grant that administrative researches 
should be conducted as scientifically as possible; 
but that the results of these researches should 
in the end permit of organization into a uni- 
fied science is to them of absolutely no im- 
portance. 


This disinterest, one must admit, demon- 
strates a very healthy viewpoint. It is the cor- 
rectly scientific attitude. If school administra- 
tion is ever to win recognition as a science it 
must do so by a priori discovery, not by a pos- 
teriori proof. If it ean achieve the needful 
unification only by “discovering” grounds for 
unity which do not exist; if its integration is 
to be an artificial integration, forced upon— 
rather than foreed by—the known facts; then 
the end is not worthy of the effort. The result 
will be the veriest pseudo-science, and a dis- 
credit, rather than an honor, to the field. Either 
administration is in truth a unified procedure, 
or it is not. But, if it really is a unity, and 
if its study can be conducted along scientific 
lines, then it must ultimately develop into a 
recognized science, regardless of any person’s 
wishes in the matter. 

There is also a practical reason for seeking 
out and exhibiting the unifying elements in 
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school administration, if such exist, for the 
sake of increasing the efficiency of actual ad- 
ministrative effort. It is doubtful if any 
worker, in a responsible position calling for in 
telligent planning and careful judgment, ¢ 
rise to very high efficiency unless he is able t 
correlate his numerous duties. Most men are 
able to master the diverse aspects of a single 
trade without unusual strain, but there are few 
who can successfully compass the mysteries of 
several different occupations. This statement 
has special significance for the school admin- 
istrator. If he is to be—at different times and 
in a separate sense—an educational planner, a 
building contractor, an employer of labor, a 
public financier, an advertising expert, and a 
politician, then his position is clearly too many 
sided for an ordinary man to fill. His salvation 
lies in the possibility of unifying his work. If 
these several responsibilities can in some real 
way be correlated around common general 
principles of action, or fitted into their proper 
places as aspects of a single occupation, then 
the work may become entirely practicable. 
From this standpoint it might be possible to 
justify a concocted unity, if no real or natural 
unity existed. 


Two Groups of Unifying Principles 

This paper is written, however, in the con- 
viction that there are at least two groups of 
unifying principles running through the severa! 
departments of school administration, and that 
there is, therefore, no necessity for a manufac- 
tured unity. The purpose of the paper is to 
demonstrate these natural grounds for unity. 
It will help at this point to set down as precisely 
as we can our problem and our difficulties. The 
problem is to bring, with due regard for truth, 
the diverse activities of the school *adminis- 
trator within the scope of uniform principles 
of procedure. Differently stated, it is to try to 
formulate the fundamental administrative 
process. The difficulties in the way of this un- 
dertaking lie in the apparently unrelatable char- 
acter of the various activities set forth in the 
following list: 

1. Activities involved in the administrator’s 
relations with the board of education and with 
the public. 


2. Activities involved in handling teachers 


and other employees who function under the 
administrator’s supervision and direction. Here 
may be included the manifold phases of in- 
structional supervision, insofar as they are per- 
formed or provided for by the administrator. 


&. Activities of curriculum-making, text- 
book selection, and related matters. 

4. Activities directly concerning pupils, such 
as attendance, promotion, and child-acecounting 
of various sorts. 

5. Activities concerning the physical plant 
and equipment: selecting sites, planning build- 
ings, purchasing supplies, etc. 

6. Financial activities; including budget- 
making, financial accounting, and working out 
studies of comparative costs. 

Into these six groups may be brought to- 
gether most of the duties which fall to the lot 
of the busy superintendent of schools. It is 
hard to conceive of a single field of labor more 
apparently diversified than this. Teachers, chil- 
dren, parents, courses, books, building, drainage, 
sanitation, tests and measurements. bookkeep- 
ing, publicity—all are part of the daily thinking 
of every school administrator. All these and 
many other things likewise come under the con- 
stant scrutiny of the student of school admin- 
istration. These surface indications of disunity, 
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moreover, are corroborated when one delves into 
the literature of any two of these several fields. 
A bold venture, it must seem, indeed, to attempt 
to give them unity. 


Yet, bases for general principles such as we 
are seeking, exist not far below the surface of 
this same literature. Our work is merely to 
raise them up and show their homologizing 
character. One of these bases has been sug- 
gested in Professor Bobbitt’s volume on admin- 
istrative organization in the Denver school 
rt,? which describes in rather minute 
typical administrative process, in 
es: (1) The making of a policy; (2) 
tion of this policy; and (3) the in- 
spection of the completed act. These stages are 
introduced by Bobbitt for the purpose of dif- 
ferentiating the powers and responsibilities of 
the board of education from those of its execu- 
tive officers. They are not offered explicitly as 
a correlating basis for the several departments 
of school administration. But their usefulness 
in this connection must be apparent at a glance, 
and will become more evident upon further 
analysis. 







Policy Making as Basis for Unification 
Let the reader turn back to the six recognized 
divisions of school administration listed a few 
paragraphs above, and apply this test: Can he 
construct a list, for any or all of these divisions, 
of significant administrative acts which are not 
in some way concerned with policies? Bobbitt 
himself, in the reference just cited, sets down 
scores of concrete activities illustrative of this 
procedure. It does not seem inexcusable to as- 
sume, therefore, that we have here, if not a uni- 
versal administrative process, at least yro- 
cedure which is common to and important in 
school administration. Cer 
tainly it is fair to as objectors to this 
statement should prove their point by offering a 
convincing list of significant exceptions. And 
insofar as we do have in this formula a com- 
mon administrative process, we have the basis 
for working out a series of common principles 
of procedure. We seem to find presented here 
an inviting opportunity for several pieces of 
carefully organized research. 






This basis for unification, moreover, at once 
suggests another, which also is given consider- 
able mention in the literature. This second 
/basis for unification is the bod . 
pomwedcas It is people, working together, who 

j make the policies of every educational organiza- 
tion; and it is people working together who 
carry them out. Policies form the objectives, 
in one way or another, of most administrative 
action; while persons are the administrator’s 
universal tools. If, therefore, one basis for 
unification in school adnfiistration is found in 
the principles governing the setting up and 

carrying out of policies, a second basis may be 
found in the priyfiples controlling the manage- 
ment of person Here again we have an in- 
viting field for extensive organized research. 
One might argue rather effectively that ad 
ministration everywhere is practically synony- 
mous with the management of personnel. A 
carpenter building a house, a farmer tilling a 
field, or a clerk adding a column of figures, is 
not engaged in administration. Administration 
begins when the carpenter employs others to 
build the house under his supervision; when the 
farmer assumes charge of a cooperative enter- 
prise by directing “hired men”; when the clerk 
becomes a “chief clerk” in charge of a group. 

But it is sufficient for our purposes to establish 

a close parallel between administration and per- 

sonnel management in the school. Of its exist- 
ence here, there seems little possibility of doubt. 

The school is a social institution; its aims, 





*Bobbitt, Franklin: General Organization and Ad- 
ministration; Part I of the report of the Denver 
School Survey, 1916. 
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processes, and constituent elements, all are 
social. Its policies are social in purpose, are 
socially determined, and are carried out through 
social instruments. It is an organized aggre- 
gation of people. To administer the school, 
therefore, is, in every vital phase, to administer 
personnel; and the principl f personnel man- 
agement may properly be arded as general 
principles of school adminj{tration. 


A conceivable objection to the thesis here set 
forth is that it tends to invite the return of a 
certain type of school administrator in whose 
passing we have all rejoiced. This is the “po 
litical superintendent” who held his job, not by 
virtue of his professional attainments, for he 
had none, but because of his uncanny skill in 
manipulating.people. His principal object was 
to cuiedall end strengthen his own position; 
and his principal methods were wire-pulling and 
log-rolling. While he could hardly be called 
“dead” when professionally he had never been 
born; yet his presence in and about the school 
was hardly more stimulating than that of a 
corpse at a party. His peculiar leadership acted 
as a blight upon the professional ambitions of 
his teachers and all other associates. 


Certainly we should not care to be reaponsible 
in the least degree for the return of this educa- 
tional derelict. But it is wrong to infer that 
such would result from the thesis that we are 
here defending. For the political superintend- 
ent, the manipulation of people was the chief 
portion of his art of personal fence-building. 
But for the professional school administrator, 
the management of personnel in scientific fash- 
ion is a foundation process in building up and 
carrying on the school. The reader must not 
ignore the difference between personal and pro- 
fessional aims, nor between a scientific and 
conscientious personnel management and the 
specious arts of the self-promoting politician. 


Personnel Management as a Basis 

We have now set forth two possible bases for 
unifying the various departments of school ad- 
ministration. One of these is involved in the 
construction, execution and inspection of the 
policies of the school, of whatever sort. The 
other concerns the management of personnel. 
Each of these bases suggests the possibility of 
extensive formal research, for the purpose of 
determining the principles which should govern 
administrative action. But before concluding 
this discussion, we must notice an objection 
which may possibly be registered against both 
of these bases. 

It now becomes necessary to re-admit to our 
eycle of underlying principles in school admin- 
istration the aims of education; otherwise we 
shall impale ourselves upon the point of the very 
argument that we have used above for their ex- 
clusion. Our answer to the suggestion that 
these aims might constitute a unifying -prin 
ciple, it will be remembered, was that they 
failed to set the metes and bounds for school 





SCHOOL HOUSING 


Steady progress in recent years has been made 
in the safe and healthful housing of school chil- 
dren. From a none too carefully constructed 
box, poorly lighted, and fitfully warmed by a 
central stove, which failed in making comfortable 
the wind-chilled floors, furnished with unsuitable 
benches and with blackboards which belied the 
name, and provided externally with toilets which 
were often striking examples of what such ap- 
pointments should not be, we have come, in a 
half century or so, to single or consolidated 
schools having suitable heating apparatus in the 
basement, the latest toilet and lavatory arrange- 
ments under the same roof, a well-equipped lunch- 
room, blackboards that are black, abundant 
illumination, suitable seats, some special features 
for the comfort of the teacher, and, in a word, 
all necessary facilities (so far as we can now see 
them) for the health of all concerned.—James 
Frederick Rogers, M. D., Washington, D. C. 
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administration; that they might unify, but that 
they did not separate. Now we are in danger 
of entangling ourselves in this same argument, 
directed differently, to the effect that policy- 
making and personnel management are common 
to administration everywhere, and do not indi- 
vidualize the field of school administration. In- 
stead of laying a basis for a science of school 
administration, it may be held, we have pro- 
vided for a possible science of administration 
in general. 


Our only escape seems to be in re-admitting 
to our group of determining principles these 
educational aims. But we are now able to use 
them for limiting rather than for unifying 
purposes. The science of school administration 
will be at the point of confluence of policy- 
making and personnel management on the one 
hand, and of the aims of the school on the 
other. It will oceupy the territory where the 
future science of administration overlaps upon 
the existing science of education. It will repre- 
sent the direction of the methods and principles 
of administration toward the accomplishment 
of the aims of the school. Insofar as these 
methods and principles are peculiar to the 
school, school administration will have an in 
dividual status; while insofar as they resemble 
those of administration everywhere, it will have 
to remain a part of general administration. 


The Superintendent’s Real Function 

In conclusion, the reader will surely under 
stand that we have no thought of suggesting 
that school administration can be reduced com- 
pletely to terms of policies and personnel; or 
that a knowledge of the principles governing 
the institution of policies and the management 
of people is all that should be demanded of the 
school administrator. Our contention is merely 
that these are common threads. But in each 
of the several departments of school adminis- 
tration there will still exist, as a sort of woof 
for binding these common threads together, a 
series of facts and principles which are peculiar 
to that department alone. There are facts and 
principles relating to curriculum-making, for 
example, which are different from the facts and 
principles relating to building construction. 
Besides knowing how to approach the making 
of policies and the management of persons in 
each of these fields, the efficient school adminis- 
trator must know something of the facts and 
principles which are peculiar to each separate 
field. 

There is, however, one very important dif 
ference. The practical superintendent need not 
be an expert financier, or architect, or book- 
keeper, or purchasing agent, or even curri- 
culum-maker. There should be in or connected 
with his staff, permanently or temporarily, 
other persons who are more expert than he in 
these several matters. It is his duty to enlist 
and correlate the services of these different co- 
laborers for the promotion of the school’s wel- 
fare. Here he will have to function as a man 
ager of persons for the development of policies; 
and it is here that his peculiar expertness should 
lie. 

If the reasoning offered in this paper be cor 
rect, it should be possible to organize the ex- 
tremely diverse divisions of school administra 
tion into one fairly homogeneous whole, some 
what as follows: ; 

I. The central administrative process, com- 
prising the construction and execution of poli- 
cies, and the inspection of results, through the 
cooperative efforts of the school personnel. 

II. Supplementary facts and principles, un- 
derlying the construction and execution of spe 
cific policies, in each of the six departments of 
school administration that have been listed in 
this paper, and in any other departments that 
may have been overlooked. 
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Principal rating enjoys about the same 
status today as did the rating of teachers some 
ten or fifteen years ago. However, the advance 
in teacher rating during this period has not 
been sufficient to produce a satisfactory rating 
seale. It is significant, nevertheless, to note 
that with a few possible exceptions, those who 
are attempting to rate principals today have 
profited neither by the mistakes nor the con- 
tributions of those who have improved rating 
seales for teachers. 

Several factors serve as a partial explanation 
of the present situation. The first of these is 
that the significance of the rating scale as a tool 
of professional self improvement for either 
principals or teachers is still almost entirely 
unrecognized. ‘To some in the profession, the 
rating scale has been a mere checking device— 
a method by which administrative officers could 
discover what assistants were doing. And since 
the rating devices at present available have 
weaknesses which make them liable to misuse in 
the hands of those unskilled in rating technique, 
there is often an unfortunate indifference, or 
even a suspicion, to be overcome before advance 
in this field is possible. A device in this field 
which is limited in its usefulness to the mere 
revealing of unfortunate conditions, if such 
exist, is just as unsatisfactory as the teacher 
who considers her duty done when she has 
given a pupil a mark of 60 per cent in arith- 
metic; the main justification for a rating scale 
is its usefulness in making clear the nature of 
any shortcoming and in pointing clearly the 
way for improvement. 

In the second place, many seem unaware of 
the fact that necessity itself forces a constant 
rating of professional service, whether we wish 
it or not. The rules of boards of education, 
the ordinances of minor legislative bodies, and 
in some instances, even the statutes themselves, 
place upon the superintendent and his staff the 
almost universally recognized responsibility of 
judging service rendered by the remaining 
members of the corps. Since, therefore, this 
rating must be made, it seems only good sense 
to assume that the best interests of all will be 
served if it is made by the most objective meth- 
ods possible; openly, according to definite prin- 
ciples, understood and accepted by both rater 
and rated; and where fear, uncertainty, or mis- 
understanding, if any exist, may be immediately 
dispelled, and those responsible for the educa- 
tion of children may pool their efforts in honest, 
confident work. 

But there is still another factor which ac- 
counts in part for our lack of progress. Among 
those who realize that ratings must constantly 
be made are many who believe that present rat- 
ing scales are adequate. In the strict sense of 
the word, it is improper to speak of present 
scales, since none have yet been developed. The 
devices now generally available for this purpose 
are little more than mere blanks for the re- 
cording of personal judgments. And while there 
is adequate evidence to show that certain indi- 
viduals can rate ability and performance with- 
out the help of any rating seale, this is not true 
of the great majority of those upon whom this 
responsibility will fall. Present rating devices 
are far from adequate, and their improvement 
will depend largely upon the contributions of 
principals themselves. 

The question, therefore, should not be, “Shall 
the principal be rated?” but rather, “How can 
the principal himself best contribute to this 
necessary rating in order that it may be safe- 
guarded from error, and particularly that it 
May serve its most important function, the im- 
provement of his service?” 
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The Status of Rating 

This discussion will be restricted to three 
phases of the problem, namely, the present 
status of principal rating, the characteristics of 
a satisfactory rating scale, and a suggested 
technique for the development of a scale for 
rating the principals of a school system. 

A survey on principal rating made by Mr. 
Worth McClure, assistant to the superintendent 
of schools in Seattle, Washington, was published 
in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Mr. McClure 
sent a questionnaire to 68 superintendents and 
78 elementary principals, of whom 46 superin- 
tendents and 32 elementary principals replied. 
While the data are relatively restricted, they 
are, nevertheless, representative and very valu- 
able. 

Among other things, Mr. McClure found 
that out of a total of 46 cities, sixteen rated 
elementary principals and 30 did not; and al- 
though in these sixteen cities, ratings were 
made annually as a rule, ten of the 32 elemen- 
tary principals who answered the questionnaires 
favored semi-annual ratings. He found that 
assistant or district superintendents usually did 
the rating, which in the judgment of the ele- 
mentary school principals was right, although 
there were several other suggestions, among 
them that supervisors or teachers ought to par 
ticipate in the ratings. 

Ratings were of two types; informal, in six 
cities, and formal in ten cities. The formal 
ratings differed in respect to the final disposi- 
tion which was made of the principal rated. In 
the three cities no general estimates were made 
of the principal’s efficiency. In two cities, prin 
cipals were rated as satisfactory or unsatisfac 
tory; and in the remainder, principals were defi- 
nitely placed in a scale of three or more points. 

Mr. McClure divided the rating sheet into 
three types: The general type, the unweighted 
analysis, and the weighted analysis. For con- 
venience in discussing them, I should like to 
divide these same samples of rating scales into 
five types. 

Referring to Table I, the first or gen- 
eral type consists of the ordinary number of 
general concepts, such as vitality, personality, 
general intelligence, and the like to which 
the rater is expected to assign a mark 
ranging from very poor to excellent. The sec- 
ond type is essentially like that of the first type, 
except that instead of having three or five 
points, the rater marks in terms of satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. The third type gives a mark 
in percentages. A teacher is 70 per cent in 
vitality, 90 per cent in personality, 85 per cent 
in general intelligence, ete. The fourth type 
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uses a weighted analysis. In this type we must 
arbitrarily assume the relative values of the 
various traits or abilities upon which we mark. 
For instance, of a total possible score of 1,000, 
ideal’ vitality may be regarded as worth 100 
points, ideal personality 300 to 400, ideal gen- 
eral intelligence 200 or 300. The number of 
points given depends upon the extent to which 
the principal is considered ideal in this respect. 
At the end a total score is given. 

In a fifth type of rating scale which Mr. Mc- 
Clure found, there was no attempt to make a 
final disposition and classify a principal in one 
or another group. Instead, a description or 
analysis is asked for the principal’s equipment 
in each of the factors considered. 

Some Tests of the Scales 

In evaluating these various types of rating 
scales, we must subject them to certain tests. 
If ratings were made only for determining sal 
aries, or because many other cities were making 
them, or for the purpose of elimination, then 
we might have some grounds for questioning 
the expenditure of time and effort for develop 
ing a satisfactory scale. But there are several 
more important purposes. First of all, there is 
the rating for purposes of selection. The su- 
perintendent who has a number of principal- 
ships to fill, must choose between many candi- 
dates. Naturally he wishes the best people 
available. Could he accurately measure the 
qualifications of each candidate, selection 
would be relatively simple. He would simply 
take the best people available. A second test of 
a rating scale is its value for placement pur 
poses. Certain districts have heavy extra curri 
cular and night activity programs requiring in 
addition to other things an exceptionally strong 
physique. Other districts have certain difficult 
problems requiring especially excellent leader 
ship and executive ability. A satisfactory rat 
ing scale should accurately bring out these dif- 
ferences among successful candidates. 

A third test, the most important of all, is the 
value of the seale for assisting the principal to 
improve his work. If he is marked poor in lead- 
ership, does the scale show exactly the nature 
of his failure, and just what he must do before 
he may be considered good or excellent? If he 
is marked very poor in tact, does the scale make 
clear to him just why, and in addition also make 
definite what good or excellent in tact consists 
of, so that he may have a definite goal in view ‘ 

And in discussing these scales, we are as 
suming two very essential qualities, reliability 
and validity. After our seale has been organ 
ized, unless several competent judges obtain 
approximately the same results in rating the 
same principal, it is not satisfactory; but if 
these several judges do agree, their judgments 
must in addition be in conformity with the 
facts. Their agreement in other words, does not 
necessarily mean validity. 

Referring again to Table I, let us subject the 
scales in current use to the tests we have dis 
cussed. On this general rating scale, each of 
three different judges have rated a principal 
using respectively a circle, a triangle and an X. 
The principal rated with circles seems excellent 
in general intelligence, but poor or very poor 
in three other qualities. This would shut him 
out of consideration with the present number 
of good people available. This rating would 
then have value for selection purposes. Prin 
cipal X might be chosen because of a shortage 
of principals, but he could not be placed in 
charge of a building requiring strong leader 
ship and executive ability. But the principal 
whose rating is represented by a triangle would 
teem to be an excellent man, and one qualified 
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TABIE IV 
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to handle a difficult school. Then we might A- Supery is tog 


conclude that this scale had value for place- 
ment as well as selective purposes. 
Unfortunately, however, these three prin 
Repeated 
trials with this type of scale always give similar 


results. The work of Seott, Hollingsworth, 


¢cipals are one and the same man. 


Pintner, and others confirm this conclusion. 
This rating seale, therefore, lacks reliability, 
and single ratings may be far from valid. 

Now the very factors which make this scale 
unreliable also make it practically valueless as 
an aid to improvement in service. If a prin- 
cipal were marked medium in personality, and 
he wished to make his mark ezcellent, how 
would this rating assist him? First of all, he 
doesn’t know what personality itself is. He 
may think he does, but his idea is just a little 
different from that of the person with whom he 
most closely agrees, and differs vitally from the 
concept of many others. But worst of all, he 
has no quantitative concept of this term 

Without repetition of these facts it is sasy 
to understand that the second, third, and fourth 
types of scales have, in general, the same weak- 
nesses as the first; namely, that they lack both 
reliability and validity, without which they are 
valueless for any purpose. 

The fifth type, or descriptive scale, is sug 
gestive, but it is a gesture, rather than an ac 
complishment. It requires analysis and defini- 
tion, but it lacks standard units of measure; 
in other words, each rater improvises his own 
units, and each reader interprets in his own 
way. This rating device might conceivably be 
more useful than the first four types, between 
people who understood each other extremely 
well, but under ordinary circumstances, it is no 
more useful than any other type. 

No Definite Yard Stick Available 

What then is the significance of the results 
which we obtain on current rating scales for 
principals? Will a group of raters on these 
types of scales always get these variable results ? 
There is an abundance of experimental evidence 
which shows that this must invariably be the 
case. While a very few competent judges may 
render valid judgments, by far the great ma- 
jority of judgments by equally competent judges 
will always fail to conform with the facts. 
Our tardiness in grasping this fact has been 
due largely to confusing a mere method of re- 
cording judgments with a scale for making 
those judgments. Our present situation is 
similar to that of the judges at a track meet 
who were handed blanks upon which to record 
the distances which the discus and hammer 
were thrown, but who were given no tape with 
which to obtain the necessary measurements. 

Even after adequate scales have been devel- 
oped, however, we may still expect variation 
in our results. 
competent. 


Some judges will always be in- 
Experimental studies seem to indi- 
cate that the accurate rating of certain charac 
teristics is dependent upon their possession by 
the judge. 
with the person to be rated is also an important 
factor. Granted that the judge 


The extent or lack of acquaintance 


has ability and 
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is well acquainted with the subject he is to rate, 
he may, nevertheless, have some special preju- 
dice or weakness which must be overcome. Cer- 
tain educators, for instance, have been accused 
of having a weakness for good looking teachers. 
Incidentally, a study made at Columbia bears 
out the findings of a similar Minneapolis study 
which seems to indicate that appearance and 
ability go together. Another illustration is the 
story of the famous Captain “X” discussed by 
Harold Rugg in his report on the army rating 
scale. Captain “X” had so prejudiced himself 
in the minds of many of the officers that he 
was judged by thirteen out of twenty officers as 
the poorest captain they had ever known. Yet 
when he was given psychological examinations, 
he headed his detachment and his record showed 
that he had displayed unusual ability and ¢a- 
pacity and had been an all-around man in 
college. 

Raters are also subject to certain other con 
stant errors. Some of them constantly judge 
the -ability of others too highly, while other 
raters, for various reasons always judge the 
ability of their colleagues and assistants too 
low. However, the largest number of those who 
must judge the ability and performance of 
others are probably subject to the “central ten 
dency” error; that is, they place an abnormally 
large percentage of people in the class where 
the largest single group would naturally belong, 

There are still other types of errors. Occa 
sionally a rating officer who must rate a num- 
ber of people feels the necessity of making some 
discrimination among them when no significant 
differences exist. 

By far the greatest source of error has already 
been discussed, the quantitative aspect of our 
ratings. 
of our whole rating incompetency. How tall 
are you‘ 


This is the greatest single weakness 


To a giant you are a pigmy; but to 
a pigmy you appear a giant. What mark shall 
a girl have in personal appearance? To you 
she may appear the very essence of stupidity; 
but to the young man who has asked her to 
name the day, she may appear a_ veritable 
beauty. Equally great differences of opinion 
are possible on such scales as are now in use 
for rating principals. No rating scale can be 
of real value until the quantitative aspect of 
each rating factor is defined. 

therefore; all scales or 
schemes now in use for the rating of principals 
are based on false assumptions; namely, that 
holding in mind a general concept such as lead- 
ership, vitality, or intelligence, and thinking of 
the individual to be rated, enables the ordinary 
school official to render a judgment sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes in education. 


To summarize, 


The desire to be just and accurate, the presence 
of a blank for recording these personal opinions, 
and even the necessity of rating—all of these 
factors and others which have been mentioned 
cannot make average individuals competent to 
render valid judgments under these conditions. 
Weaknesses to be Eliminated 

What then, shall we do¢ Realizing the weak- 
ness of the devices now in use, shall we discard 
them ¢ Most assuredly not. They represent 
progress; they are the outgrowth of a great ad- 
vance from the time when inability to do any 
other kind of work satisfactorily was the testi 
which fit an individual to be an educator. The 
analysis of a principal’s responsibility into a 
number of even rough factors is the accom 
plishment of decades. The manner in which 
these scales have been used has opérated to pre 
vent unfairness. Administrators have been sus 
picious and very slow to adopt them, and have 
apparently sensed and avoided the possibilities 
for misuse; otherwise the principals who replied 
to the questionnaire would not have been so 
optimistic. It is only through use and experi- 
mentation that any scheme for measurement 
can be improved. But the necessity for rating 
anyway, and especially the great possibilities 
of an adequate scale in improving service should 
make the whole profession anxious to develop 
the best scales possible. 


The weaknesses in current principal rating 
scales were recognized some time ago by those 
who have been working on seales for rating 
teachers and there have been many attempts at 
improvement. Since almost the identical tech- 
nique underlies the development of both types 
of scales, it will be helpful to examine some 
rating scales for teachers. 

Rugg’s “man-to-man” 
rating scale developed in the army has been 
adapted by him to the rating of teachers. Table 
Il below is an adaptation for rating principals. 
TABLE IL. 


description of the 


Rank In Leadership of Principal William 


Farr 

Degrees of Scale Check 

Leadership Principals One 
Most able leader Jones The rater places a 
Good leader Doe check after the prin- 
Medium leader Williams cipal whom Mr. Farr 
Poor leader Smith most closely resembles 
Poorest leader White in this quality. 


The scheme seems rather simple and unique. 
In the rating of principals, it would work some- 
thing as follows: In attempting to measure 
the quality of leadership possessed by a prin- 
cipal, we would first of all name the most able 
leader among all the principals we had ever 
known; then the very poorest leader; then in 
between these two an ordinary leader; and in 
the two remaining places an able leader and a 
fair leader. Now with these names before us, 
we would study the principal to be rated and 




















then check the one he most resembled in that 
ability. 

Needless to say, the results of using this scale 
to rate army officers was very disappointing, 
especially at first, because the man who was used 
as the most able officer on one scale would also 
be used as the very poorest on another. This 
would undoubtedly be the case were it adapted 
to the rating of principals. We have already 
seen in our discussion of the general rating 
scale (Table 1) why it is impossible for us to 
judge accurately certain definite amounts of 
such intrieate traits as leadership because we 
lack an adequate scale. In spite of this fact, 
however, we presume to do this very thing in 
choosing our scale principals, because each 
principal chosen for this scale involves the 
judgment of a definite amount of leadership. 
Our results, therefore, are subject to an addi- 
tional source of error. This is neither an ade- 
quate, nor quite a fair presentation of the 
merits of the “man-to-man” variety of scale; 
space will not permit it. But it is a fair state- 
ment of the manner in which it would probably 
work if adapted to the rating of principals. 

Ruge’s “Seale for Self Improvement Through 
Self Rating’ is very suggestive, and goes far 
beyond the scales we have been considering. It 
is an elaborate scheme in which each of five 
general heads is broken up into a large number 
of elements. While most of the sub-questions 
contribute to the clarification of the general 
idea, others of them are still quite involved and 
indefinite. When a teacher is rated low in abil- 
ity to adapt her instruction to individual dif- 
ferences, What does it mean? What individual 
differences—there are many kinds? What is 
the “average” skill in this regard? When does 
it become high or low? 


The most serious weakness of this scale, how 
ever, is the fact that the units of measure desig- 
nating the amounts of skill, team-work quali- 
ties, and the like, are not defined. High, low, 
and average are not units of measure; they are 
personal judgments. 


Measuring Results? 


Connor in 1916 proposed that teaching and 
not teachers should be rated and held that teach- 
ing is measurable only in the result. He de- 
veloped a more objective method than had ever 
before been attempted and undoubtedly influ- 
enced those who came after him. However, 
there are objections to both his point of view 
and his method. When teachers are judged 
upon results alone, they are held accountable 
for some factors over which they have no con- 
trol, such as intelligence of pupils, effects of 
the previous teacher’s work, type of supervision, 
and the like. This, then, is also a criticism 
upon his choice of rating factors. Moreover, 
while the nature of each rating factor is de 
fined in terms of the actual “concrete acts” 
themselves, these definitions are given only in 
terms of completely satisfactory results, and not 
in terms of the differences in results which the 
scale proposes to measure. 

Courtis has attacked the problem in a dif- 
ferent way by developing rather comprehensive 
descriptions of what he terms the compulsion, 
preparation, motivating, and purposing types of 
teachers. While these represent real differences 
in approach, aim, content, and method, an ex- 
cellent teacher of any of these types may con- 
ceivably secure good results. The descriptions 
are so well done that a teacher can be classified 
as to type with a relatively high degree of accu- 
racy. But when it comes to the differentiation 
of skill within each type, Courtis has not im- 
proved upon the work of many others. In other 
words, his units of measure of skill within each 
type are not defined in a manner at all com- 
mensurate with his descriptions of the types 


} 
themselves. 
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However, this difficulty has been largely over- 
come by Brueckner who has been developing 
these descriptions for some time. When he 
completes his work, it should be possible for 
competent judges to rate skill in teaching as 
consistently as it is now possible to classify 
teachers according to type. 

A representative group of people from the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association (consisting of 38 
members from Massachusetts and nine from 
the remainder of the republic) have worked out 
a rather unique and suggestive contribution. 
Scales have been worked out for rating both 
problem and drill technique. A _ skeleton of 
the latter is given below: 


TABLE Ili—Department of Classroom 
20 40 


Well chosen Well chosen 


Material 


0 
Useless material 
No interest Material 
Poor technique Thorovgh motiva 
Indifferent tion 
teacher 


This device illustrates a different approach 
than has heretofore been used. In the complete 
scale the various factors entering into the rating 
are described in terms of their completely sat- 
isfactory manifestation. It is essentially a six- 
point cumulative seale in which the rating fac- 
tors are conceived of as having equal signifi- 
cance in their relation to drill technique. Some 
of the objections to such a device are at once 
evident. The choice of factors may or may not 
be correct; if they are simply a tentative list 
whose relationship to effective drill is to be 
studied and determined, we may accept them. 
The apparent assumption that each of these 
factors has equal value in drill technique is 
almost certain to be false. The most serious 
objection, however, concerns the definition of 
the rating factors. In any drill exercise these 
phases of technique do not manifest themselves 
as completely satisfactory or entirely unsatis- 
factory, but rather in varying degrees between 
these extremes. But the definitions given fail 
to distinguish between these degrees of mani- 
festations of these factors upon which ratings 
are to be made. Furthermore, even the defini- 
tions given are not presented in language de- 
scribing the concrete, observable reactions of 
pupils, but in more or less abstract principles, 
which are bound to be interpreted and applied 
by each individual in his own way. 


Characteristics of a Good Scale 

From this brief survey of the present status 
of rating technique, the characteristics of a 
satisfactory rating scale for principals should 
not be difficult to enumerate. A satisfactory 
rating scale must take into account factors 
which condition results, but over which the 
principal may have little or no control. While 
results are the most important test of a prin- 
cipal’s work, we must measure these results in 
terms of opportunity to achieve results. Sec- 
ondly, there is a legitimate reason for measur- 
ing the methods by which résults are obtained ; 
in other words, it will probably be helpful to 
all concerned to classify principals according 
to type. The same general classification de- 
veloped by Courtis for teachers may be applied 
to any group in the educational staff. 

Our seale, then, will take some such form as 
represented by Table IV. 

There are two distinct problems involved in 
developing a rating scale: The first is the 
proper choice of rating factors; the second, the 
definition of these factors. 

The selection of these factors is dependent 
upon several considerations, among them, the 
objectives of education which have been set up 
for a particular system, together with the ac- 
tivities by which these objectives are to be ob- 


tained. The relationship which each of these 
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factors bears to success in the work of the prin- 
cipalship must also be considered. And espe- 
cially in the early stages of the development 
of a seale, the relative ease with which each fac- 
tor may be defined is a practical consideration 
which must be faced in order to arrive at a ten- 
tative working basis. 

At present, we do not know which of these 
factors are most vital to success in the prin- 
cipalship; consequently, we must somewhat 
arbitrarily select a tentative group. One meth- 
od of making this selection is by a critical, 
cooperative analysis of the work of the prin- 
cipal, in which all members of the educational 
staff of a system would participate. This de- 
tailed examination of the work of the prin- 


Teachers N. E. A. Drill Technique. 
oo 80 





Well chosen Well chosen Well aleien 
Material Material Material 
Thorough motiva-Thorough motiva- Thorough motiva 
tion tion tion 
Good technique Good technique Good technique 
Socialized recita- Socialized recita 
tion tion 
Skilful teacher 
cipalship, with the exchange of views which it 
would provoke, would be of great value even 
though no scale were ever developed. 

After the selection of the tentative rating fac- 
tors, the most difficult task remains. In de- 
fining the rating factors, it is not important 
to describe at length the general concepts them- 
selves, but rather to define each in terms of the 
definite degrees in which they manifest them- 
selves. And how many of such degrees shall 
be recognized? Certainly, it would be much 
easier to describe success in teacher training or 
in growth of pupils in terms of two or three 
steps, than on a five-point scale; yet a displace- 
ment of one step on the former would be much 
more serious than on the latter. Eventually a 
three or four-point scale may prove most satis 
factory; in fact, the nature of some of our 
rating factors may force it. On the other hand, 
it is desirable to recognize at least five degrees 
of proficiency if the scale is to fulfill its most 
important function as a tool of improvement. 


An Important Task 

This is an important task. It will take time 
to develop a working scale unit by unit, and the 
task will never be entirely completed. But a 
satisfactory scale is the test of our thinking in 
the work of the principalship; it is the counter- 
part of our ability to discriminate between edu- 
cational values; it is our opportunity to develop 
a means of educational communication which 
approaches in its definiteness the language of 
the carpenter or the grocer. 

The lack of such a scale has been an obstacle 
to improvement not only in the principalship, 
but in the field of teaching as well. The result 
has been that we speak a various education lan- 
guage; not only as between east and west, sys- 
tem and system, school and school, but also 
between intimate workers in the same school. 
We speak the same words, yet are often unaware 
that they have totally different ideas; or we 
loudly dispute each other with different words, 
not knowing that we hold exactly the same 
thought. 

The science of statistics will do much to aid 
us. To a certain extent it has told us where we 
are; it is telling us in what direction to go; 
and it will tell us when we have arrived. But 
there is no mystical use of statistics that can 
make an inherently bad scale a good one. We 
must make a thorough study of the field of each 
rating factor which we admit to our scale and 
define each step as inclusively and exclusively 
as is possible; furthermore, as situations not 
covered by our descriptions come to light, we 
must periodically alter or add to them, until 
the steps of the scale become so well defined 
that principals themselves as well as other com 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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A Southwestern Town’s Cure for Illiteracy 


B. M. Riggs, Associate Editor, Candid Opinion, Head of Mathematics 
Department of Van Buren, Ark., High School 


It was by no means accidental that Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, won first place at the recent 
Arkansas State Fair for its “project arranged 
by a city superintendent to show the growth of 
the school system.” For back of the prize 
winning project is a comprehensive plan, 
unique in the southwest, by which the town’s 
present 3.4° of illiteracy may be entirely wiped 
out by the year 1930—a plan which has con- 
vinced the school-supporting community that 
its schoolmen are not only abreast but slightly 
ahead of the times. For school officials in 
towns of like size—some 40,000—who may have 
in consideration the extension of their school’s 
sphere of activity, this article has been prepared 
from data furnished by J. W. Ramsey, superin 
tendent of the Fort Smith schools, and Miss 
Claudia Kuykendall, supervisor of opportunity 
schools for adults and attendance officer for 
children of school age. 

Fort Smith’s cure for illiteracy is of a three 
fold nature embracing (1) compulsory school 
attendance, (2) opportunity schools for “grown- 
ups”, and (3) continuation schools for young 
workers. 


I. Compulsory School Attendance 

The employment of an attendance officer to 
enforce the Arkansas law which provides for 
compulsory school attendance of children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15 was Fort Smith’s first 
step in effecting its illiteracy cure. That the em- 
ployment of such an officer is optional with each 
school district lessens the law’s effectiveness for 
in the great majority of districts no officer is 
elected or appointed. Fort Smith’s attendance 
officer is also supervisor of the opportunity 
schools for adults—a logical combination since 
the children delinquent in school attendance 
are quite apt to be from homes where the par- 
ents are illiterate or possessed of almost no 
education. In “rounding up” out-of-school chil- 
dren, the attendance officer thus comes in con 
tact with many adults whom she may enlist as 
pupils in the opportunity schools. 


In selecting an attendance officer paramount 
consideration should be given to the personality 
of the candidate. Not only should she possess 
such qualities as are requisite for an efficient 
social welfare worker but she should also be an 
enthusiast for the strict adherence to the many 
regulations of a well-routinized school system. 
She must be able to understand three points of 
view—the teacher’s, the parent’s, and the child’s. 
She will meet mothers and fathers who think 
their children have had enough schooling; she 
will be confronted with children in poverty- 
stricken or broken homes who want to go to 
work in order to increase the insufticient family 
income; she will find it necessary to enlighten 
an occasional teacher who is unjust to a child 
whose environment she does not understand. 
With such problems as these to consider every 
day, the attendance officer should have an in- 
exhaustive fund of sympathy and tact and be 
possessed of an extraordinary amount of com- 
mon sense. 

In Fort Smith the attendance officer has, as 
a part of her duty, the detection of unfortunate 
conditions within the school which may be 
eausing delinquency and, for this reason, is a 
person upon whom the teacher who does not 
relish additional supervision may look askance. 
The Fort Smith teachers, however, are unani- 
mous in expressions of approval. 

“Children who are continually absent,” said 
one, “have made my work harder than any other 
single condition. It is such a help to have some 
one whose duty it is to investigate these cases.” 


Ordinarily, only absences of three days’ dura 
tion are reported to the attendance officer. In 
certain cases, however, an immediate report is 
made. A just proportion of the officer’s time is 
given to investigating reports which come from 
the grade and high schools for negroes. 

The school nurse accompanies the attendance 
officer on visits to homes of absentee children. 
If sickness not properly attended is found, she 
reports the fact to the city physician who in 
turn becomes responsible for remedying the 
situation. 


If. The Opportunity Schools for “Grown-Ups” 

There are in Fort Smith approximately 1,200 
illiterates. The majority of these are men and 
women of sturdy Anglo-Saxon stock who have 
been attracted to Fort Smith from the con 
tiguous rural and mountain districts by the 
possibility of obtaining employment in the local 
factories. 

In order to reach those for whom the oppor- 
tunity schools are intended (i. e., all adults who 
have not finished the fifth grade in any elemen- 
tary school) the factory owners were asked for 
the names of illiterate employees. Bankers also 
were able to give information as to those unable 
to sign checks, ete. The source of such infor- 
mation is, of course, carefully guarded. Many 
names of potential pupils were obtained from 
lists compiled by those who made the yearly 
school enumeration, four cents being paid the 
canvassers for each name. The supervisor spent 
three weeks in the early fall meeting and en- 
rolling pupils. 

Two opportunity schools for white adults are 
now in “full swing”, with approximately forty 
pupils in each school. One is being conducted 
at a grade school building; the other, at the 
“Welfare building’, which, as the name indi- 
cates, is the community center for welfare work 
of various kinds. Two similar schools for 
negroes under the direct supervision of the 
principal of one of the grade schools for negroes 
are in operation. Each of these schools meets 
twice a week in the evening from seven-thirty 
until nine for instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and civics. Students who 
are specially ambitious may attend four nights 
a week by going to each of two schools on alter- 
nate nights. Four terms of eight weeks each 
will be conducted during the 1925-26 school 
year, one week between each term being re- 
served for reorganization. 

The teachers have been selected trom the reg- 
ular staff of the Fort Smith public schools, due 
consideration having been taken of the person- 
ality and training of the applicants. A teacher 





in an opportunity school should not lack ip 
dignity; she should at all times be cordial to 
her pupils; she should possess a deep desire to 
help those whose opportunities have been legs 
than her own; above all, she should not be 
chiefly interested in the nightly pay. The editor 
of the Educational Review speaks of “squeezing 
the mushiness out of night-school work”. There 
is indeed no room for the silly, sentimental 
young—or old—teacher whose enthusiasm may 
prove shortlived. 


As to training, preference was given to those 
teachers who had taken normal school or college 
courses dealing with the teaching of adults and 
to those who had previous experience in teach- 
ing illiterates. 


In order that individual instruction may be 
given, the classes are limited to five pupils 
each. The teacher receives $2 per evening for 
her services. This remuneration is from a fund 
of $1,200 provided by the Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil and augmented by popular subscription. In 
addition to this monetary compensation, after 
a teacher has taught two nights a week for eight 
weeks, she will receive two hours’ credit in 
“Education” from the Arkansas State Teachers’ 
College. This serves to make the work popular 
as salary increases in Fort Smith depend 
largely on evidence of professional growth. 

The pupils will receive certificates of attend- 
ance signed by the city superintendent and su- 
pervisor at the end of each eight weeks’ term. 
Those who entered as illiterates will receive 
diplomas from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. These diplomas will be signed by the 
governor of Arkansas and by the State Super- 
intendent of Education. 


III. Continuation Schools for Young Workers 

While not having as their primary purpose 
the reduction of illiteracy, continuation schools 
for young workers attract many whose educa 
tional opportunities have been most limited. 
These schools, in which are enrolled some 150 
pupils, are being operated under the joint di- 
rection of the local board of education and the 
state board of vocational education; the salaries 
of instructors are subsidized from federal funds 
as provided by the Smith-Hughes law. 

A registration fee of $2.50 is charged for 
twelve weeks’ instruction in any of a variety of 
subjects. At present there are classes in blue 
print reading for metal and building trades, 
mechanical drawing, auto mechanies, art fibre 
weaving, millinery, sewing, typewriting, and 
other commercial subjects. Plans for a class in 
electricity to be taught by a member of the elec- 
trical engineering department of the University 
of Arkansas have been perfected. The classes 
now in session are being taught by local high 
school instructors and by local experts in in- 
dustrial enterprises. In the latter group is a 
representative of an automobile agency whose 
“Ford service” class is filled to capacity; an of- 
ficial of a kitchen cabinet company; the water 
service mechanic of a railway system; and a 
member of one of the leading firms of architects. 


Conclusion 

It is not always true that public opinion 
moves slower than the school administration. 
The citizens of Fort Smith are proud of this 
three-fold extension of educational opportunity 
which has been put into effect by their school 
board and superintendent. “Town pride may be 
ridiculed in the last analysis,” writes the editor 
of the Scnoot Boarp Journat, “but it implies 
national patriotism locally expressed. Some one 
may cry out that town pride spells public ex- 
travagance, but the fact remains that any ex- 
travagance engaged in school administration 
springs from the conviction that ‘nothing is too 
good for our children’.” And Fort Smith adds, 
in spirit, “Nothing is too good for our citizens.” 
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Legal Provisions for Custody of, and Liability for, Public Funds for 
Secondary School Support 


'W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Our program of education necessarily re- 
quires the expenditure of huge sums of money 
for its support. The public secondary school 
program has cost large amounts of money. The 
public schools of the United States required 
$1,580,682,187 for their support during the year 
1923.1 It is true that one and one-half billion 
dollars does not seem to be such an immense 
sum of money to spend annually in support of 
education when one considers that during the 
year 1920 the people of the United States spent 
$17,361,000,000, or more than ten times as much 
for luxuries.2 However, the proper care and 
expenditure of more than one and one-half bil 
lion dollars annually by public school officials 
constitutes a grave responsibility. 

The publie secondary schools require a con 
siderable portion of the annual expenditures for 
What legal pro 
visions have been made for the proper contro] 
if expenditures for public secondary education 
in the United States? The results of a study of 
the statutes, constitutions, and court decisions 
relative to the custody of and liability for public 
funds used for public secondary school support 
are presented in this paper. 


the support of public schools. 


Custody of Funds 

Lack of uniformity in methods of handling 
publie secondary school funds is an outstanding 
characteristic of present legal procedures for 
their custody in the various states. Approxi 
mately one-half of the states still permit local 
autonomy in this important function.? Other 
states have seen fit to provide for a county de- 
pository, usually the county treasury, rather 
than permit local banks or other private agen- 
cies to act as depositories for public school 
funds. Eleven states have attempted to elimi 
nate the risks involved in the method of using 
local depositories by requiring banks that act in 
that capacity to furnish bonds.® 

The plan of permitting local public school 
boards to designate local banks or depositories 
for public secondary school funds although a 
legal procedure in handling certain of the pub 
lic secondary school funds in 28 states, is of 
Is it conducive to safety 
of the public funds to place them in the care 
of private depositories’ Is it the most efficient 
method to multiply the number of custodians 
in direct ratio to the number of school dis 
tricts? Does a large number of depositories for 
comparatively small sums of public funds in the 
custody of many untrained custodians who can 
ill afford to give greater care to the funds than 
the amounts justify, make for efficiency’ Are 
they in the most favorable positions to exercise 
proper custody of the funds? Are local school 
district officials qualified and recompensed 
properly for competently supervising the cus- 
tody of publie secondary school funds placed in 
local depositories ? 

The data show that only eleven states, of the 
28 that permit local depositories require by law 
that the local banks be bonded to insure the 
safekeeping of the funds. The approved trend 
of thinking, as indicated by special investigat- 
ing committees and acknowledged public educa- 
tional finance experts, is in harmony with the 
plan of the county treasurer acting as custo- 
dian of the county public school funds as part 
of a county public school unit plan of adminis- 
trative organization.? An excerpt from the 


questionable merit. 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
elation, Vol. Il, Numbers 1 and 2, 1924, p. 9. 

“According to a statement issued by the Treasury 
Dept. June 11, 1920. 

See key number 1432, Summary Chart, post 

‘See key number 1433, Summary Chart, post. 

See key number 1445, Summary Chart, post. 

See key number 1445, Summary Chart, post. 


1924 report of Dr. George D. Strayer and Rob- 
ert Murray Haig of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission illustrated the modern 
attitude: 

“The administration of schools in the smaller 
villages and rural areas by lay boards of educa- 
tion, without adequate professional administra- 
tive service, precludes the possibility of accurate 
accounting for these areas. Only as larger units 
of administration are organized can we hope for 
the development of satisfactory accounting and 
of satisfactory budgetry procedure in these 
areas.” 


The legal right of the state legislature to re- 
quire public school funds to be deposited in the 
county treasury, even though city charters con- 
tain contrary provisions, has been upheld by the 
courts.® The legislature may also legally desig- 
nate a private agency as a county depository for 
public school funds.4° Where the statutes au- 
thorize the local school districts to designate a 
private agency as a local depository for public 
school funds, however, the legality of that pro- 
cedure has been sustained.!! 

The desirability of requiring bonds of custo- 
dial agencies, responsible for the funds as public 
school depositories, seems evident. If a bank, 
acting as a depository, becomes insolvent, the 
sureties on the bond are required to protect the 
school district from loss. If a bank, acting as 
a depository becomes insolvent, the school treas- 
urer and his bondsmen are not liable without 
fault for the loss occasioned by the failure of 
the depository.!* The conditions of a bond may 
be made to protect fully the financial interests 
of the school district. Thus a treasurer, al- 
though not guilty of defaleation, may cause the 
surety on his bond to be liable because the 
treasurer fails to account for and pay over the 
funds intrusted to him when required to do so.14 

The usual custodian of state public school 
funds, before their distribution to local or 
county depositories, is the state treasurer. 
Twenty states make such a provision by con 
stitutions or statutes.'4 The Texas Court of 
Civie Appeals held in 1920 that an act provid 
ing for the deposit of state school funds in de 
positories other than the state treasury was 
constitutional since the funds were “still sub- 
ject to the orders and drafts of the treasurer in 
the payment of the states’ obligations”.!° The 
United States Congress definitely recognized 
the desirability of having the state treasurer 
act as custodian of publie school funds before 
distribution by stipulating in the “Act to Pro- 
vide for the Promotion of Vocational Educa 
tion” that 


“In order to secure the benefits of the appro- 
priations * * * any state shall, through the 
legislative authority thereof, appoint as cus- 
todian for said appropriations its state treas- 


"Report of the Special Legislative Committee on 
Education, for the Forty-third Session of the Legisla 
ture of California (1920), pp. 44-50. The Financing 
of Education in the State of New York (1924), George 
LD. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig, p. 187. State 
and County Educational Reorganization (1914), Dr. 
E. P. Cubberley, p. 46. 

*The Financing of Education in the State of New 
York (1924), G. D. Strayer and R. M. Haig, p. 187. 

*Kennedy, Treasurer v. Miller, Auditor (1893), 97 
Cal, 429, 437, 32 P. 558; City of San Diego, Appellant, 
v. C. R. Dauer, Treasurer, et al. Resp. (1893), 97 Cal. 
442, 443, 32 P. 561; L. Bruch v. J. F. Colombet (1894), 
104 Cal. 347, 354, 38 P. 45. 

James Chariton, County Treasurer, v. R. B 
Cousins, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
103 Tex. Supreme Court Resp. 116, 118, 124 8. W. 
422, (1910). 

“uBarry Town School Treasurer v. Crandall (1920), 
(Supreme Court, Trial Term, Orleans Co.), 180 N. Y, 
S. 183, 186. 


“Bd. of Ed. of City of Rugby et al. v. Nelson et al. 
(1916), 33 N. D. 462, 157 N. W. 664, 666. 


De Rockbraine School District No. 1 of Carson 
County v. Northern Casualty Co. (1915), 36 8S. D. 392, 
155 N. W. 10. 


“See key number 1434, Summary Chart, post. 


“Lawson v. Baker, State Treasurer, et al. (1920), 
(Texas Ct. of Civ. Appeals), 220 S. W. 260, 271. 
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urer, who shall receive and provide for the 
proper custody and disbursements of all money 
paid to the State from said appropriation.’™ 

Since every state has accepted the benefits 
and obligations of this act, all states provide 
that the state treasurer be custodian of at 
least this portion of the public secondary school 
funds.!* 

A few states specify by statute that custo- 
dians of public school funds must keep public 
funds separate from private accounts.18 The 
Supreme Court of Ohio so held in 1902 when 
the city treasurer of the city of Cincinnati at- 
tempted to claim the interest on public school 
funds which he had deposited in a bank.!% 
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* The year following the mame of the state indicates the dete of the school laws ased im this summary 


SUMMARY CHART OF LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR 
THE CUSTODY OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The Key Code and the Summary Chart show 
in detail the statutory provisions of the several 
states relative to the custody of public school 
funds. 

KEY CODE 1 


Provisions for Custody of Public Secondary 
School Funds 

Key Number Provision 

1432 The statutes of certain states provide for 
a local depository for local secondary 
school funds (28).* 

1433 The statutes of certain states provide for 
a county depository for local secondary 
school funds (27).* 

1434 The statutes of certain states require the 
state treasurer to be custodian of state 
secondary school funds before apportion- 
ment and distribution (20).* 


1435 The statutes of the states and the Fed- 
eral Smith-Hughes Act require the state 
treasurer to be custodian of Federal Vo- 
cational Education funds after receipt 
from the Federal Government and before 
apportionment and distribution to the 
local secondary schools (48).* 


1436 The statutes of certain states provide for 
the furnishing or publishing of reports on 
local secondary schools funds (19).* 


1437 The statutes of certain states provide that 
the county treasurer (or similar unit 
treasurer) be custodian of county (or 
similar unit) funds before apportionment 
and distribution (19).* 


Sec. 13, Senate Bill 703, Sixty-fourth Congress, Feb. 
23, 1917. 


‘See key number 1435, Summary Chart, post. 
See key number 1448, Summary Chart, post. 


“’Eshelby v. Board of Education of School District 
of Cincinnati (1902), 66 Ohio St. 71, 68 N. E. 586, 
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1438 The statutes of certain states require the 
custodian of public secondary school 
funds to furnish a bond or other accept- 
able security (36).* 

1489 The statutes of certain states require 
that the voucher system be used in ex- 
pending public funds for secondary edu- 
cation (9).* 

1440 The statutes of certain states require the 
custodian of public school funds to issue 
ae receipts for money received 

3).* 

1441 The statutes of certain states require the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
to supervise the custody of public school 
funds (8).* 

1442 The statutes of certain states provide that 
the county treasurer shall receive public 
secondary school funds from the state and 
hold until legally apportioned and dis- 
tributed to local secondary school dis- 
tricts (5).* 

1443 The statutes of certain states provide for 
fine or imprisonment of a custodian of 
_— secondary school funds for mal- 

easance or nonfeasance in office (36).* 

1444 The statutes of certain states require the 
county superintendent of schools (or other 
county official) to exercise supervision 
and conduct and inspection of public 
_ accounts and funds in the county 

a 

1445 The statutes of certain states permit 
banks to be used as depositories for pub- 
lic secondary school funds (10).* 

1446 The statutes of certain states provide for 
special audits or inspection of public sec- 
ondary school accounts (12).* 

1447 The statutes of certain states require that 
banks which act as depositories for pub- 
lic secondary school funds shall furnish 
bonds (11).* 

1448 The statutes of certain states require that 
custodians of public school funds must 
keep them separate from private ac- 
counts (2).* 


Diversion of Funds 

In addition to the pressing problem of secur 
ing sufficient sources of revenue for the ade 
quate support of public secondary schools, 
friends of public schools find it necessary to 
guard against the diversion of public secondary 
school funds from the purposes for which they 
have been secured. Twelve states provide in 
their constitutions or statutes that such funds 
shall not be diverted to other purposes than 
those for which they were intended.2° 


The courts have uniformly ruled against the 
diversion of public school funds to unwarranted 
uses. As early as 1862 the Supreme Court of 
California interpreted Section 2, Article IX, 
of the state constitution as preventing Placer 
County from using public school funds for the 
purpose of promoting a railroad within the 
county.*! So it was held to be illegal to use 
public school funds of the city school district 
of Louisville, Kentucky, for city purposes.22_ It 
was also ruled by the Supreme Court of Texas 
that the Comptroller of the State of Texas had 
no legal right to withhold the state public school 
apportionment due the schools of Travis County 
to satisfy a county debt to the state.23 

The same rule has been applied in cases rela- 
tive to employment of services not authorized 
by statute for the school system. Thus, when 
the statutes of Indiana required the counties to 
pay the expenses incident to the collection of 
public school taxes, the payment of the ex- 
penses of collection out of the school funds was 
held to be contrary to the provisions of the con- 
stitutions of the State.2* Likewise the payment 
of attorney fees for school services, when not 
authorized by statutes, has been held to be ille- 





*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision 

*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision 

*See key number 1449, Summary Chart XIV, post. 

=™C. C. Crosbey v. Walter B. Lyon (1869), 37 Cal 
242, 245, 246 

“City of Louisville v. Louisville School Board (1895), 
98 Ky. 166, 17 R. 697 (Court of Appeals of Kentucky) 
32 S. W. 406 

“Jernigan, County Treasurer v. Finely, Comptroller 
(1896), 90 Tex. 205, 38 S. W. 24, 26. 

“The Board of Commissioners of Rush County v. 
The State, ex rel Hord, Attorney General (1885), 103 
Ind. Rep. 497, 498, N. E. 165 
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* The year following the name of the state indicates the date of the schoo! laws used im this summary 


SUMMARY CHART: PROTECTION AGAINS' 
DIVERSION OF FUNDS. 

gal.2° The payment of costs adjudged by a 
court against an Illinois school district was held 
to be an illegal purpose for which to use public 
school funds.?® In like manner the California 
Supreme Court declared it to be illegal for the 
City of San Francisco to employ an “inspecting 
teacher” in absence of such authorization by 
law.27 Payment of an additional salary from 
public school funds by a county board of edu 
cation to a county superintendent of schools 
who was required by law to act as secretary to 
the board, was held illegal by the Florida Su 
preme Court in 1918.78 

However, the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has held that it is not an illegal diversion of 
funds for a high school board of trustees to 
allow a trust fund to accumulate for a few 
years rather than to expend it immediately for 
the purpose for which it was intended.2® The 
question cf whether or not a particular expen- 
diture is a diversion of public school funds rests 
upon the provisions of the statutes and consti 
tutions. So the payment of the salary of county 
superintendents of schools out of the common 
school funds in accordance with recently en- 
acted statutes was held to be not an illegal di- 
version of public school funds.2° The Texas 
Supreme Court held in 1901 that the use of 
public school funds in the county treasury wait- 
ing apportionment for general county expenses 
was illegal diversion. The court decided, how- 
ever, that since the county superintendent’s 
delay in apportionment made the diversion pos- 
sible, and since the county superintendent acted 
as the agent of the state in this matter, the 
county was not liable.*! 

The statutes of certain states provide for 
prosecution in case of illegal diversion of public 
school funds from the particular uses for which 
they were intended.22 In some states the use 
of state school aid is limited to payment of 
teachers’ salaries,** fuel bills, transportation of 
students, and tuition.*4 


In harmony with this 

“The Board of Commissioners of Bartholomew 
County v. The States, ex rel Baldwin, Attorney Gen 
eral (1888), 116 Ind. Rep. 329, 339, 19 N. E. 173; State 
of Tennessee et al. v. H. C. True et al. (1905), 116 
Tenn. 294, 314, 315, 95 S. W. 1028. 

*Board of Education of District No. 7, Greene 
County, App. v. School Directors of Dist. No. 66, 
Macoupin Co. Appellees (1916), 201 Ill. App. 429, 433. 

Barry v. Goad (1891), 89 Cal. 215, 26, p. 785. 
“— v. State (1918), 76 Fla. 244, 79 So. 707, 710, 
‘ . 

“Attorney General vy. 
(1877), 123 Mass., 304, 308 

“Little River County Board of Education, et al v. 
Ashdown Special School District (1923), 156 Ark. 549, 
247 S. W. 70, 72. 

“Webb County v. Board of School Trustees of 
Laredo (1901), 95 Tex. 131, 65 S. W. 878, 880, 881. 

"See key number 1450, Summary Chart XIV, post. 

“See key number 1452, Summary Chart XIV, post. 

“See key number 1456, Summary Chart XIV, post. 


Albert Sutler and others 


view, the Kentucky Supreme Court held in 

1909 that state taxes received by the district 

could not be used to build school buildings and 

to buy land.°5 Likewise public school funds 
that are set aside by statute for tuition purpose 
cannot legally be used for other purposes.*® 

The State of Indiana has gone so far as to 
prescribe that public school funds shall not be 
diverted from the particular secondary school 
for which intended. In harmony with this view, 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court has recently 
ruled that funds created and set apart for the 
support and maintenance of white schools in 
Muskogee cannot be expended by the board of 
education for the support of the colored schools, 
even though the funds set apart for that purpose 
be exhausted.3? 

Twenty-nine states have constitutional or 
statutory prohibitions against the diversion of 
public school funds from public school use for 
the purpose of aiding any private schools or 
schools in which sectarian instruction is 
given.28 The courts have uniformly sustained 
such provisions.°® The statutes of 24 states 
prohibit the diversion of public school funds 
secured by special bond issue to any other pur- 
pose than that advertised in the bond election 
notices.“ When an Arkansas school district 
voted a special direct tax for school building 
purposes, however, the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas distinguished proceeds from such a tax 
from bond money, and ruled that it might be 
used for any school purposes.*! 

The preservation of the public school funds 
inviolate for the use of the children of the state 
is of first importance. Montana has recognized 
this by definitely pledging in its constitution 
and statutes that the state must replace or guar- 
antee replacement of any public school funds 
diverted from public school purposes.*” 

The following Key Code 2 and Summary 
Chart 2 show the state precautions against di- 
version of public school funds from their in- 
tended uses. 

KEY CODE 2 

Protecting Against 

Funds 

Key Number Provision 

1449 The constitutions and statutes of certain 
states provide that public money for pub- 
lic schools shall not be diverted to other 
purposes than those for which intended 

£ * 

1450 befuite provisions are made for prosecu- 
tion in case of illegal diversion of funds 
in some states (14).* 

1451 The statutes of certain states provide that 
public money shall not be diverted from 
the particular secondary school for which 
intended (1).* 

1452 The statutes of certain states stipulate 
that state aid to secondary school dis- 
tricts shall not be diverted to any pur- 
pose other than the payment of teachers’ 
salaries (7).* 

1453 The statutes of certain states require that 

a local secondary school district be pun- 

ished for forfeiture or fine in case it 

diverts public money to another purpose 

other than that intended (4).* 


Provisions Diversion of 


“Crabbe et al v. Board of Trustees of Graded Com 
mon School District No. 24 Webster County et al 
(1909), 1832 Ky. 478, 116 S. W. 706, 708. 

*State ex rel Hord, Atty. Gen. v. Bd. of Commis 
sioners of St. Joseph County (1883), 90 Ind. 359, 362; 
State ex rel Smith, Atty. Gen. v. McClelland, Trustee, 
ete. (1894), 138 Ind. Rep. 395, 414, 37 N. EB. 799. 

‘Jones v. Board of Education of City of Muskogee 
et al (1923), 90 Okla. 233, 217 Pac. 400, 403, 404. 

‘SSee key number 1457, Summary Chart XIV, post. 

“The People of the State of New York ex rel, 
Schenectady Astronomical Observatory (Union Col 
lege) Resp. v. William F. Allen, Comptroller of the 
State of New York App. (1870), 42 N. Y. 404, 412, 413: 
The St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys v. Geo. 5 
Brown, Wm. G. Harrison and others. The Maryland 
Industrial School for girls v. same. The St. Vincents 
Infant Asylum of the City of Baltimore v. same. The 
Maryland Institute for the Promotion of Mechanic 
Arts v. same (1876), 45 Maryland 310, 327; Underwood 
et al v. Wood, Supt. of Public Schools, et al (1892), 
93 Ky. 177, 19 S. W. 405, 406, 15 L. R. A. 825; Williams 
et al v. Board of Trustees Stanton Common School 
District (1917) 173 Ky. 708, 191 S. W. 507. 

*“See key number 1458, Summary Chart XIV, post. 

“School District of Hartford v. West Hartford 
Special School District (1912), 102 Ark. 261, 263, 26, 
143 S. W. 895. 

“Section 3, Article XI, Constitution, State of Mon 
tana. 

(Continued on Page 144) 





for ‘Teachers 


Group Health and Accident Insurance 


Ward G. Reeder and F. Herrick Conners, Ohio State University 


In these days of the ubiquitous automobile, 
railroad, trolley car, and other accident causing 
features of a bustling, twentieth century civili- 
zation, there are few among our people who can 
hope to escape an incapacitating misfortune of 
some kind, particularly over a span of years. 
Still fewer of us can expect to escape sickness; 
in fact, only a very few, statistics inform us, go 
through even one year without undergoing at 
least one spell of illness—generally unneces- 
sary sickness, it is true, the health experts tell 
us, but sickness that most people still reserve 
the right to have in spite of its usual prevent- 
ableness. Teachers are no exception to the 
rule; accidents and sickness befall them as well 
as their cousin workers. 

The accompanying cessation of employment 
and loss of salary introduce several problems of 
vital concern to most teachers. How may this 
What source or 
sources will furnish the necessary funds to care 
for the expenditures for hospital bills, medi- 
eal treatment, and other necessities? Will such 
incapacity result in suffering and distress upon 
the part of one’s dependents? These and other 
urgent questions of similar purport immediately 
arise to harass the incapacitated teacher. 


loss of income be avoided ? 


Boards of education, as well as teachers, are 
legitimate parties to the matter here discussed. 
They are under obligation to provide the maxi- 
mum conveniences calculated to promote the 
best possible working conditions and esprit de 
corps of their employees. Conversely, they 
have a responsibility to the general public: 
They are duty bound to prevent all wastes and 
unnecessary expenditures of public funds; ac- 
cordingly, we find them desirous of guarding 
against malingering and unwarranted absences 
on the part of employees. A scheme of relief 
which is just and fair to teachers and the public 
is desired. The teacher who is truly the victim 
of sickness or accident is entitled to the utmost 
consideration and protection, but the shirker, 
who feigns disability in order to avoid duty, 
must at the same time be rendered impotent. 7 

Both teachers and boards of education have 
devised various schemes of meeting this situa- 
tion. Practices among the various communi- 
ties are radically different, and little uniformity 
is found. School boards, particularly those of 
the cities, quite generally make use of the 
scheme of partial relief; under this plan, full 
salary, or some portion of it, is customarily 
allowed the individual incapacitated by sickness 
or accident for a specified number of days. Two 
major difficulties are encountered by boards of 
education in the administration of salaries for 
sick leaves. In the first place, the period sub 
sidized is not always coincident with the term 
of sickness, for practically all boards of educa 
tion set a limit upon the amount of pay that a 
teacher may secure for sickness; this, of course, 
lrequently results in a hardship to the teacher 
and tempts her to return to her work before she 


is able to do so. In the second place, some un- 
scrupulous individuals see in the good will of 
the board of education an opportunity “to take 
a ition” with little or no loss of pay; it is 
a monstrated facta fact albeit with un 
sa mplications—that cities which have long 
or tively long periods of pay for sickness 
ha any more requests for sick leaves than 
el it have short or relatively short periods 
ot \s a result of these conditions, we 
ort nes find dissatisfaction over the scheme 


. 1 
@Vir hy 


teachers and boards of education 


Teachers’ organizations have likewise con- 
cerned themselves with the solution of the sick- 
ness and accident problem. Mutual benefit as 
sociations, codperative relief schemes, and a 
multitude of other devices have been resorted to 
by teachers’ organizations. Many of these plans 
have served admirably, while others have been 
immediate failures. On the whole, too large 
an element of risk seems to have pervaded them. 
Lack of proper administration of the plans, and 
the occurrence of a bad epidemic have been 
frequent causes of failure. 

Of late, a new movement in teachers’ insur- 
ance is discernible. Several insurance com- 
panies have agreed to underwrite group accident 
and health policies for teachers.' This move- 
ment contemplates a satisfactory solution of 
the problem and, therefore, is worthy of close 
inspection and evaluation by both teachers and 
administrators. 

Group insurance seems to be the outcome of a 
long period of evolution.2 For several hundreds 
of vears, individuals working for others for pay 
have sought to devise ways and means of pro- 
viding themselves with substitute incomes to be 
utilized when accident or illness deprived them 
of their regular incomes. Thus, the early Eng- 
lish guilds and lodges paid benefits to their sick 
and injured. An act of the English parliament, 
passed in 1757, obligated employers of laborers 
engaged in the unloading of vessels to provide 
The Rose Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1793, was designed to foster 
and encourage the formation of friendly so 
cieties of this character. 


for sickness insurance. 


Corporate attempts at sickness insurance 
made their appearance in America in 1847, but 
were short-lived. About 1910, several com- 
panies sought to promote accident and health 
insurance on the “dollar a month” or similar 
plan. This movement attained great popularity, 
but met a fate similar to that of previous under- 
takings of a like nature; contract restrictions 
and the periodic occurrence of devastating epi- 
demies were potent factors in bringing an early 
demise of most of these plans. However, these 
early efforts, although failures, had revealed the 
desire and need for this type of protection, 
consequently the “old line” insurance companies 
decided to study the matter. As a result of 
their investigations, a workable scheme, known 
as group insurance, has been evolved. The suc- 
ceeding pages essay to describe the group health 
and accident insurance policy, particularly as 
it relates to teachers. 

The features of this group plan should be of 
interest to boards of education and teachers 
alike. The scheme has been tried out suff- 
ciently enough in other fields so that it can no 
longer be regarded as an experiment. Its adap 
tation to the teaching profession is, however, 
a recent event. Under the typical group policy, 
the approximate cost for securing the benefits 
which are mentioned below, is $20 per year: 

I. Accidental death or dismemberment: 


1, Meckdental loon Gf BGO. oc. ccc ceca: $1,000 
2. Accidental loss of hands......... 1,000 
8. Accidental loss of feet........... 1,000 
4. Accidental loss of one hand and 

one foot a 5 1,000 


iThe term “group health and accident insurance,” 
as customarily used, refers to the plan whereby a 
number of individuals are collectively insured in ac 
cordance with the provisions of a “master” policy. 
There is also group life insurance, but this type of 
insurance is not considered in this article. 

*The authors are indebted to a pamphlet entitled 
“Data for the Employer On Group Accident and Sick 
ness Insurance for Employees” for many of the facts 
relative to the history of mutual benefit and relief 
organizations. This booklet is issued by the 


Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 
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5. Accidental loss of both eyes...... 1,000 

6. Accidental loss of one eye........ 333 

7. Accidental loss of either hand or 
PPP etre ree. eee 500 


II. Disability indemnities: 
1. For each month of disability, not 
exceeding five years, due to acci- 
dent from any cause............. 100 
2. Illness, not exceeding six months, 
beginning with the eighth calendar 
day and covering every disease, at 
the rate of $100 per month. 
The above benefits may, of course, be in- 
creased by a proportionate augmentation of the 
premium paid. 


Several aspects of the organizing scheme for 
a group health and accident policy are worthy 
of note. At least 75 per cent of those eligible 
must enroll before the policy is effective. A 
major or master policy is issued to the group, 
and an individual certificate is given each in- 
dividual insured; this certificate shows the 
amount of indemnity to which the one insured 
is entitled. The benefits are usually limited to 
70, 75 or 80 per cent of the regular salary of 
the individual. New members are usually per- 
mitted to come into the group policy at any 
time during the year, by giving sufficient notice 
in advance (usually fifteen days); such new 
members pay on a monthly pro rata basis for 
the remainder of the year. Any member who 
resigns, or removes to another community, 
thereby cancels his insurance in the group pol- 
icy, but any existing indemnity which is due 
such member is not prejudiced by such action; 
moreover, a refund on a pro rata basis will be 
given the retiring member. 

In order that the reader may have a more 
complete view of such sickness and accident 
policies, a typical policy is reproduced herewith. 
A sample of the group or master policy is first 
displayed, this being followed by a copy of the 
certificate given each member of the group. 

In most group policies, the crucial clause, it 
appears, is the one providing for sickness in- 
demnities. This provides for the payment of 
benefits for cases of illness which extend be- 
yond the seventh calendar day. The claims for 
sickness will, of course, far outnumber those 
occasioned by accident. Thus, this clause may 
be said to constitute the heart of the contract. 

The question arises at this point as to the 
number of days of work lost annually by teach- 
ers. Carrothers* has shown in his study that 
in the city of Cleveland the average number of 
times annually that teachers were ill was 1.69, 
and the average number of days of illness an- 
nually was 4.79. Since five days customarily 
constitute a school week, the significance of 
Carrothers’ figures is obvious. Evidently a con- 
siderable number are ill for a sufficient period 
to entitle them to indemnity. 

The typical group policy for teachers has 
many points of superiority over the typical in- 
dividual policy. Following are a few of these 
advantages: 

1. Universal eligibility. In the group policy, 
the entire teaching personnel, including men 
and women alike of all ages, who are able to be 
in regular teaching service, may be insured. 
The rate is the same for all members of the 
group. Individual policies usually cost more 
after age 49, and after age 60, such policies are 
usually not issued. 

2. Non-cancellable. The group policy is non- 
cancellable for one year; no individual may be 
dropped from membership regardless of the 
company’s experience with him. As for indi 


*Carrothers, G. E. The Physical Efficiency of Teach 
ers. Teachers College. Columbia University, Contri 
bution to Education, No. 155, p. 27 
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vidual policies, all insurance companies reserve 
the right to cancel individual policies at the 
end of an indemnity period and to refund the 
unearned premium. 

3. All disabilities are covered. Every dis- 
ability, whether common to both sexes or not, 
is covered. 

4. House confinement. The typical group 
policy does not necessarily require house con 
finement for benefits. The advantage of this 
provision is evident, for frequently a teacher 
is too ill to teach, yet may not be ill enough to 
be confined in the house. 


- 


5. Cost. The cost of the typical group policy 
is approximately 25 per cent less than that of 
the typical individual policy. 

Would not it be well for boards of education, 
as well as teachers, to consider the possibilities 
of group health and accident insurance for 
teachers? Consultation of the financial records 
of previous years and a little figuring would 
answer the question as to whether or not some 
modication of their present scheme through 
utilization of group insurance would effect a 
saving. It is easily possible that identical 
benefits might be maintained at a lower cost. 
In the industrial field, employer and omployee 
frequently share the cost of such insurance. A 
coOperative arrangement of this sort for the 
schools would seem to be feasible, and in prac 
tically all states it would probably be judged 
legal. Under such a plan, many of the hardships 
now undergone by teachers, when their salaries 
are cut off, would be obviated. Moreover, much 
of the malingering and unnecessary leaves of 
absence on the part of a few unethical em 
ployees would be eliminated, for it seems to be 
almost axiomatic that it is more difficult “to 
cheat” a private corporation than it is “to 
cheat” the public. 
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The vogue of group health and accident in- 
surance for teachers is rapidly growing. Origi- 
nating in Cincinnati only in 1924, the plan has 
displayed every indication of an auspicious fu- 
ture. Eight cities (Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Newport, Kentucky; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Springfield, Ohio) are definitely 
known to have such insurance now in operation. 

It is interesting to observe at this point that 
the Cincinnati teachers received back in bene 
fits last year, the first year the policy was in 
force, 130 per cent of the premiums paid. This 
meant a loss of 30 per cent to the insurance 
company, and besides, the loss due to overhead, 
which amounts approximately to another 30 per 
cent. In Cincinnati, 160 claims were paid dur- 
ing the first eleven months that the policy was 
in foree, all of which evinces again the need 
of such protection for teachers. Due to the loss 
occasioned the first year in Cincinnati, the in 
surance company has suggested a slightly more 
favorable policy for the current year. 

It is reliably reported that about ten per cent 
of the old line companies write group health 
and accident insurance, though only a few of 
them as yet write such insurance for teachers. 
Most of their efforts thus far have been con- 
fined to the industrial groups. Some companies 
that are definitely known to be writing or to be 
organized to write group health and accident 
insurance for teachers are: Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; Commercial Casualty 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Omaha Mutual Insurance 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.; United States National 
Life and Casualty Co., Chicago, Il.; and Trav 
elers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. Any of these 
companies as well as others would no doubt be 
glad to give further explanations of the plan 
to anyone interested. 


(Continued on Page 146) 


Escape 


Don Gordon 


Dirty little boys. ‘Tear-stained faces of little 


girls. Indignant mothers. Praise, blame, ex- 
A meager salary. The life 
of a grammar school principal. Thirty years. 


pulsions, rewards 


David Rankin at twenty had shuddered at 
the thought of entering the clashing world of 
business. Its sordidness appalled him. He 
wanted a different life. He took his degree in a 
quiet, country college, became a teacher of little 
children, and at twenty-five was principal of 
Grammar School No. 7. A life of devotion. 

An endless routine. Jealousy among the 
faculty. Children in trouble. Parents to plac 
ate. A tiny world to rule. A tiny world to pre- 
serve in harmony. It was life for David, a 
quiet man, free from the fever of ambition. 

“The joy of seeing these children happy and 
growing is all I ask of life,” he once told an old 
college friend. 

“But what of vourself, David?’ 

“Oh, I am happy. The work is its own com- 
pensation.” 

At fifty-five, David Rankin was slightly 
stooped, wrinkled, and a little wizened. His 
hair was gray and slowly thinning out. He 
wore rimless spectacles and had acquired a 
habit 
There was a kindliness in his blue eyes. The 


if peering over the tops of their lenses. 


kindliness of a soul that served and was con 
tent. A gentle man. 

Thirty years behind the same desk. Classes 
entered, learned, forgot, graduated. David re 
mained. Thirty years And now a strange 
restlessness 

There were several contributing factors. The 
natural reaction after so long a period of re 
pressed ego. Contemplation of the work of a 


lifetime and growing doubt of its value. And 


more than these, the mid-centennial celebra 
tion, 

Grammar School No. 7 had been in existence 
for half a century. It invited all its graduates 
to pay it a visit. There were speeches, toasts, 
reminiscences. A group of men dropped into 
David’s oftice. They were expensively dressed, 
successful, loud, satisfied. 

“T left here ten years ago. Now look at me. 
Real estate did it. D’ve got a home, a ear, and 
a bank account. And there’s plenty more land 
to sell. Why haven’t vou ever got into any 
thing else, Mr. Rankin ? 

David smiled. “I guess I’m too old now.” 

Another flashily clad man spoke up. “Bonds. 
That’s where there’s money. Made ten thou 
sand clear last year.” 

Another: “You ought to be proud of your old 
pupils, Mr. Rankin. Lots of us have made 
successes.” 

“Yes, it is a great pleasure to me to see you 
all again.” 

The group left. Others came. The same 
conversation. David felt like a stranger among 
these confident men. They were like beings 
from another world. He absorbed it all. Their 
words sank deeply into his mind without assimi 
lation. As he crossed the school vard late in 
the day, he heard his name mentioned. In 
voluntarily he listened to an unseen voice in 
conversation with other invisible voices. 

“Tt’s too bad about David Rankin. Think of 
it. Thirty years in this little joint. No money, 
no success, just the same old rut.” 

“Yes, it’s rather pitiful. He might have made 
something of himself.” 

David hurried by. He did not want to hear 
more. His patiently built world was falling 


about his ears. That night, alone among his 


books, he sat soberly and went over in his mind 
the day’s events. 

He was stunned. He hadn’t realized before 
just where he stood. He hadn’t known how 
small his niche actually was. He had seen his 
boys and girls leave and go into the thousand 
labors of life and come back rejoicing or in 
despair. He had been satisfied to do his part 
in preparing them to meet their successes and 
failures. But he had never thought of himself 
as aught but the helper and the observer of the 
activities of others. Of course, he mused, these 
men are egotistical and prejudiced. It isn’t 
their opinion that matters so much. He didn’t 
want their kind of success. But, after all, they 
were right in their comments. He was a fail 
ure. A back number. 

He stood up, hands clenched, figure more 
erect than it had been for months. The words 
that he had heard that day had stirred him more 
profoundly than he knew. With a shock he was 
aware of the presence within his inmost soul of 


a dangerous and rebellious spirit. Another 
man awoke within him. He was fifty-five. 


There was time vet. Plenty of men had begun 


late. He would start again. He would leave 
this dull back-water of life at once. The world 
awaited. Out there, beyond his present narrow 
view, was life and fire and flame. 

All that night David paced the floor. Plans. 
All the 
hidden things, so long repressed, asserting their 
right to breathe. He thought of remote lands, 
of distant people, of adventure. 


Forgotten desires. New-born longings. 


There were 
so Many possibilities that he had never touched 
that now they poured into his mind in a flood. 
He could not think clearly. He only knew that 
some strange force stirred within him and 
clamored for utterance The teacher, the prin- 
cipal was gone. There remained only the man. 
Man with his desires. 

He packed a suitease. He would leave every- 
thing. A quick farewell and then away. His 
suddenly released soul throbbed with new life. 
His blood raced. 

The morning. Up to the old office in the ivy- 
covered school building. There were some 
papers there that he must have. Into the fa- 
miliar room. A queer heart-ache. But the new 
life was urging strongly. 

He sat down and opened the desk. Every 
paper and pen and book was like a part of him. 
Thirty years. A man grows close to things in 
that time, he reflected. Well, he’d done his 
part. Now he was going to have his chance. 

School began. Childish voices were stilled. 
He felt that peculiar air of suspended Babel 
that hangs over every school in session. The 
monotonous voices of tired teachers droned out 
through the open windows. He saw in his half- 
slumbering vision the accustomed scenes. He 
knew every desk, every carved initial, every 
little thing about the old building. The mo- 
ments passed as he sat there dreaming. Ghostly 
scholars flitted like phantoms through his brain. 
The teachings, the admonitions, the precepts of 
vears came again before him. He lived again 
the little scenes that had been his life. 

A knock at the door. He awoke, startled. 
“Come in.” 

A sixth grade teacher, lean and angular. A 
frown on her brow. Her hair rather dishevelled. 
A small, squirming boy dragged reluctantly in 
under her urgent arm. 

“Mr. Rankin, I can’t do a thing with this boy. 
He won’t learn and he disturbs the whole class. 
I’ve tried to make him behave, but it’s no use. 
I turn him over to you.” 

“Aw, I didn’t do nothin’. She’s an old crab.” 


The irate teacher marched out, slamming the 
door. A very small boy with tears beginning 
to fill his blue eves, looking miserably up at the 
principal. David told him to sit down. He 


(Concluded on Page 146) 














The Legal Status of School Bonds 


Neil F. Garvey, Principal Township High School, Marshall, Ill. 


PART I 

One of the most perplexing problems which 
the school authorities of the present time have 
to solve is the one of securing adequate funds 
for capital outlay. There are two commonly 
used methods of raising these funds—by taxa- 
tion, and by borrowing money and _ issuing 
bonds. A bond is an evide nee of indebtedness 
issued under legislative authority by the state 
or by some one of its minor subdivisions. It is 
negotiable in character and form, payable at a 
future date, transferable by indorsement or de 
livery, and usually under the seal of the cor 
poration issuing it. Many school boards have 
absolute power to levy taxes for current ex 
penses, Within certain limits set by law, but 
none has the power to issue bonds for building 
purposes, Without first being authorized either 
directly or indirectly by the electors, or by some 
political body, such as the city council. A 
school district has only such power to issue 


| purposes as is conferred upon 


bonds for schoo 
it by the constitution or the legislature, either 
expressly or by necessary implication. Since 
a school district is a creature of the state, it 
must look to the state for a grant of authority 
for every action it takes. 

The delegation of power to a local govern 
mental unit to borrow money, pledging the 
credit of the state through a bond issue for its 
epayment, is one fraught with many dangers. 
It is always easier to convince a public that 
money should be borrowed for a given purpose, 


than that they should provide the necessary 


funds by increased taxation They are quite 
villing to pass the burden, so far as possible, 
down to posterity. They fail to realize that 
those obligations incurred must ultimately be 
pa d trom the public treasury. It will thus be 
seen that extravagant expenditures and_ losses, 


resulting from fraudulent or improvident con 
tracts, do not fall, except in the most indirect 
manner, on those who have been guilty of the 
| Usually 
where any doubt whatever exists as to the au 


POOlish, unwise or improvident acts. 


thority of a school district to issue negotiable 


securities, the courts wil 


not uphold the issue.! 


Moreover, the parsimony of the state must not 


he impaired, The state government is largely 
dependent upon the same sources of revenue as 
the local units, and eannot afford to see that 
the latter become encumbered to an extent as to 
shut off its own ineome. Consequently the 


states have, in their laws, rather carefully cir 
Cul scribed the bonding power ot the local 


school districts, and have outlined in detail the 
procedure by whieh they may issue bonds. 

It be the purpose of this study, by a sur 
vey of the provisions of the laws of the several 
stat relative to school bonds, and of pertinent 


lecisions, to determine under what con- 


ditions and by what procedure bonds may 
eg be issued. 
PART II 
PURPOSES FOR WHICH BONDS MAY BE 
ISSUED 
statutes of practically all of the states 
define and limit the purposes for which boards 
lucation may legally issue bonds imposing 
Nigation upon the district. The single ex 
mn to this rule is Maine which administers 
chool affairs through the medium of the 
i meeting, as an activity of the town, rather 
than through special school districts created for 
that purpose. The laws of Maine state that, 
“The voters, at a legal town meeting, may raise 
necessary sums for the support of schools 


00 


and the poor............," without stating to 


elot National Bank v. District No. 7, 56 Fed. 191 
sed Statutes of Maine, 1918, Tithe One, Chapter 


on 57 


what extent this support may go, or whether 
such money shall be raised by taxation or by 
issuing bonds. Following sections of the law, 
however, make provisions for the redemption of 
funded indebtedness, thereby, tacitly implying 
the authority for such issue. 

Over half of the states limit the purposes for 
which such indebtedness can be contracted, to 
the purchase of sites, the erection and equip- 
ment of school buildings, and the repair and 
improvement of school buildings. Several 
specifically state that the improvements or 
equipment must all be of a permanent nature 
to fall within the sphere of valid indebtedness. 
Among these defined purposes it is also quite 
common to find them expanded to provide for 
the purchase of school buildings. Even in the 
absence of such definite provision, the courts 
have held that where authority is given by law 
for the purpose of issuing bonds to build school- 
houses, it is reasonable to assume that a school- 
house already built may be purchased / 

The Wisconsin legislature deemed it advis 
able to inelude in their grant of authority to 
the school boards the right to issue bonds to aid 
in “equipping a school building with a heating, 
lighting and ventilating plant or one or more 


such plants.” A Missouri court, however, in 
ruling upon the validity of an issue, made under 
the authority of a statute stating that school 
districts may issue bonds “for the purpose of 
erecting schoolhouses and furnishing the same”, 
declares that a district m@y issue bonds for pro 
viding a heating plant, even for an old build- 
ing. In coming to this decision the court rea 
soned that a heating plant comes within the 
term “furniture”, and that the law does not 
contine the power of the district to furnishing 


new schoolhouses.* 


Of recent years many communities have de 
sired to build teacherages, and, as such con- 
struction would require a capital outlay, have 
sought to issue bonds for this purpose. When 
the question of such authority came up before 
the courts, they held that a school board cannot 
issue bonds to build a dormitory or a rooming 
house where the statutes provide for school 
buildings only. A number of the states have, 
therefore, drafted statutes which definitely pro- 
vide for such use of the bonding power. Thus, 
we find that the laws of Montana read that: 
“The board of school trustees of any school dis- 
trict may issue and negotiate on the credit of 
the school districts, « upon bonds for any one 
or more of the following purposes: (a) For the 
purpose of building, altering, enlarging, repair 
ing, or acquiring one or more schoolhouses in 
said district; (b) tor the purpose ot furnishing 
and equipping one or more schoolhouses in said 
district; (¢) for the purpose of purchasing land 
for a schoolhouse or schoolhouses; and, (d) for 
the purpose of constructing or acquiring by pur 
chase a teacherage in said district, and pur- 
chasing land necessary for the same.’ In 
Wisconsin “the electors of any common school 
district, or consolidated or state grade school 
district, or free high school district, or union 
free high school district, joint or otherwise as 
sembled at any special or annual meeting reg 
ularly called, are empowered to authorize the 
board to borrow money from some firm, cor 
poration, bank, or individual, for the purpose 
of purchasing a schoolhouse site, a teacherage 


site, or a school playground, or purchasing or 


erecting u teacherage.’ 


Sherlock vs. Winnetka, 68 Lill, 380 

‘State ex rel. Carrollton School District No. 1, Tp 
a3 OR. 23, W. Gordon 133 S. W. 44, 231 Mi. 547 

Revell v. Mayor of Annapolis, 81 Md. 31 Atl. 1605 - 

‘School Laws of the State of Montana, 1919, Sec. 2015 

"Laws of Wisconsin, Relating to the Common 
Schools, 1919, Sec. 40, 11, p. 3 
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Again, in Arizona, we tind that: “The board 
of trustees of any school district may, whenever 
in their judgment it is advisable, and must upon 
the petition of fifteen per cent of the school 
electors, as shown by the poll list of the last 
preceding annual school election, residing in 
the district call an election for the following 
purposes : cae eeds (See. 4) to decide 
whether the bonds of the district be issued and 
sold for the purpose of raising money for pur- 
chasing or leasing school lots, for building 
schoolhouses, teachers’ residences or teacher- 
ages, and supplying same with furniture and 
apparatus and improving school grounds, or for 
the purpose of liquidating any indebtedness al- 
ready incurred for such purposes.”® Towa has 
met the same situation by providing that “any 
school corporation shall be allowed to become 
indebted for the purpose of building a school- 
house or schoolhouses, and additions thereto, 
gymnasiums, teachers’ or superintendent’s home 
or homes; and procuring a site or sites therefor 
or for the purpose of purchasing land to add 
to a site already owned,””9 The erection of 
dormitories, in the case of county high schools, 
has been declared a legitimate purpose for the 
exercise of the bonding power by the state of 
Nevada.!” 

New York, in addition to making the cus- 
tomary grant of authority to issue bonds for 
providing school buildings, sites and equipment, 
legalizes the use of this power “for the pur 
chase of new land or buildings for agricultural, 
athletic, playground, or social center purposes, 
when a tax has been voted, to be colleeted in in 
stallments for these purposes.”!! Michigan 
grants similar power to districts in cities hav 
ing a population of over two hundred fifty in 
habitants, and comprising a single district, by 
authorizing the issuance of bonds to “purchase 
any buildings or sites for buildings, play 
grounds, athletic fields or other lands which it 
is authorized to purchase, :........o0r to erect 
or equip buildings which it is authorized to 
erect or equip, or to make any permanent im 
provement which it is authorized to make.”!* 

The statutes of this latter state also decree 
that “the legislative body of any city, village, or 
school district where free pubhe libraries have 
been, or may hereafter be established, is au 
thorized upon application of the loeal library 
board, or commission, or body duly authorized 
by law to maintain free public libraries in such 
city, village or school district, to borrow a sum 
of money upon the faith and credit of such 
city, village or school district, not exceeding 
one-fourth of one per cent of the assessed valu 
ation thereof, to provide sites for and for the 
erection thereon of free public library build 
ings, ........ to issue bonds therefor.”!% The 
states of California, Connecticut, Missouri and 
Alabama also specifically confer the right to 
pledge the credit of the district in order to es 
tablish and maintain free public libraries. 

In Washington, a school board may issue 
bonds, for the purpose of “purchasing a school 
house site or sites for buildings or playgrounds 
authorized by law, erecting one or more school 
houses, an administration building, and all 
other buildings authorized by law, and provid 
ing same with all the necessary furniture, ap 
paratus, or equipment, or for any or all of 
these purposes, on the vote of the district.” 

*Schoo] laws of Arizona, 1921 Paragraph 

‘School Code of Lowa, 1915. Sec. 2820-d 

State of Nevada, The School Code, 1919 Act of 
Feb, 16, 1917 

“The University of the State of New York, Educa 
tion Law, 1918, Sec. 480, Art. 17 

State of Michigan, General School Laws, 1923, 
Sec. 656 

“Op. Cit. Sec. 156 

“School Laws of Washington, 1919, Sec. 4607 
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Florida expands upon this power, by adding 
to the usual grant for grounds and buildings, 
the clause “or for any other exclusive use of 
the public free school within such special tax 
district.""" The bonds for the 
purpose of carrying upon school 
property is legitimate by the 


issuance of 
insurance 
recognized as 
laws of California. 

Three of the states, Alabama, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut, while adhering to the 
general principle of delegating specific powers 
to the local units, have made their grants so 
extensive as to practically give school boards 
a free hand in borrowing 
purposes. In the first 
provision in the law: 

“All municipal corporations shall have full 
and continuing power and authority to issue and 
sell bonds where such issue is authorized by the 
election herein provided for, for the following 
purposes: 

(1) Purchase of real estate necessary for 
any improvement authorized by law, or for the 
site of any building or improvement to be used 
for public purposes. 

(2) For extending, enlarging, improving, re- 
pairing, or securing the more complete use and 
enjoyment of any building or improvement 
owned, purchased or constructed by the muni- 
cipality, and for equipping and furnishing the 
same. 

(9) For erecting city or town halls and pub- 
lic places; public schoolhouses and buildings to 
be used in connection with the same. 

(14) For establishing free public 
and reading rooms. 

(20%) For the purpose of providing for the 
payment of any obligations of any municipal 
corporation, whether arising from administra- 
tion, or from the acquisition of any property for 
public use or for the construction of any public 
improvement, or otherwise, or whether said ob- 
ligation shall have matured or not at the time 
of said issue. 

(21) For the payment of any deficiencies in 
the revenues of any municipal corporation; for 
the funding of floating debts, and for such other 
purposes as may be authorized by law or by the 
charter of any municipal corporation. 

Provided, that paragraph 20% of this section 
of this act apply only to cities which now have 
or may hereafter have a population of as much 
as 100,000 people.’ 

The New Hampshire statute which is the 
most inclusive of all, reads: 


school 
instance we find this 


money for 


libraries 


“School districts may raise money to procure 
land for schoolhouse lots and for the enlarge- 
ment of existing lots; to build, purchase. rent, 
repair, or remove schoolhouses and outbuildings 
and buildings to be used for occupancy by the 
teachers in the employ of such school district; 
to procure insurance; to plant and care for 
shade and ornamental trees upon school lots; 
to provide suitable furniture, books, maps, 
charts, apparatus and conveniences for schools, 
and to pay debts. 

School districts may at any legal meeting 
held, therein, by a majority of the legal voters 
present and voting at the meeting, authorize its 
school board to hire money for the purposes 
above mentioned, of individuals living in the 
town in which such school district is located.’’17 

The Connecticut rather closely 
parallels the from the New 


provision 
above quotation 
Ilampshire law. 

In general bonds may be issued in liquidation 
of outstanding debts only where such debts had 
been contracted previously to the enactment of 
the law authorizing them, and then they are 
usually limited to the purposes for which they 
might be issued under the act itself. With few 
exceptions this also holds true in the case of 
refunding bonds.'8 

A few exceptions to this rule have been noted 
in the foregoing discussion. 
found in the cas 
mits bonds to be 


Another is to be 

f Pennsylvania, which per 
issued in payment of “any in 
any municipality for or 
on account of any school district.”?® 


debtedness incurred by 


Revised General Statutes of Florida, 1920, Title V.. 

“School Code of Alabama, 1919, No. 473, Sec. 2 
Division 1, Sec. 597 

‘Laws of New Hampshire Relating to the Public 
Schools, 1918, 1919, Chap. 111, paragraphs 12-14 

“Note—As separate provisions are made in the law 
for refunding of bonded indebtedness, and as the con 
ditions of the issue of such securities quite frequently 
differ from the original issue, all treatment of this 
phase of the subject will be reserved until a later 
chapter 
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Ohio has extended the purposes for which the 
school may issue negotiable securities so that 
“the board of education of any district shall 
have power to borrow money and issue bonds in 
payment therefor, to provide funds to meet cur- 
rent expenses and sinking fund indebtedness, 
where the collection of general taxes aggregat- 
ing 50 per cent or more of the general tax dup- 
lieate for any one fiscal year of their taxing 
district has been enjoined by any court or the 
collection of which is in litigation. The bonds 
so issued may run for a term not to exceed ten 
years, and shall not bear greater interest than 
six per cent, nor sell for less than par. The 
funds so obtained are to be used only for the 
same purposes as the appropriations which were 
enjoined or in litigation.”2° Another section 
empowers the board of education, when pressed 
limitations on 


for finances by reason of the 


taxation, to issue bonds or borrow money for 
the purpose of meeting certain specified valid, 
and binding indebtedness existing among its 
running expenses. These are enumerated as: 
“Contracts authorized to be made by other pro 
visions of law for the employment of teachers, 
officers, and other school employees of boards of 
education.”?! It has been held that under this 
provision, “a board of education may borrow 
money to pay obligations incurred in furnishing 
transportation to pupils, which the law requires 


to be furnished, such expense being a charge 


‘School Laws and Decisions of Pennsylvania, 1921 
Sec. 506 

*~Ohio School Laws, 1915, Sec. 5659—1 

“Opinions of Attorney General, Ohio, 1911-12, p, 551 


against the district, regardless of the existence 
of sufficient funds in the district treasury, and 
the contract for transportation being at least 
in the nature of an employment contract.’ 

School boards may also find authority from 
this same source which will permit them to 
borrow money for the purpose of paying unpaid 
installments of teachers’ salaries. Bonds may 
not be issued for this purpose, however, unless 
interest and sinking fund levies sufficient to 
retire them, may be made during the years for 
which they are to run, and without exceeding 
the limitations set by law.*% 

Summary 

School boards may exercise such authority to 
issue bonds for school purposes as the state may 
see fit to delegate to them. There seems to be 
practically a universal tendency to limit the 
issuance of bonds to the purpose of raising 
funds for capital outlay. The majority of the 
states confine such powers to the provision of 
schoolhouses and equipment. In 
seattering instances, states have authorized an 
extension of this power to make possible its use 


sites, and 


in the construction of teacherages, public free 
libraries, and other buildings for school pur 
poses. A few of the states have prescribed cer- 
tain conditions under which it may even be em- 
ploved to meet deficiencies in the current rev- 
enue of the district or to liquidate certain float 
ing debts of the district. 


Attorney General Opinion No. 1226 (Ohio), 1914 
“Attorney General Opinion (Ohio), No. 178, March 
27, 1915 
(To be continued in the April Journal) 


A Letter to a Young Superintendent 


Smithvale, Washington, January 31, 1926. 
Supt. Walter Youngman, 
Jonesville, Washington. 
My Dear Nephew: 

Your mother wrote me that after you secured 
your B.A. and M.A. degrees in education at the 
state university, you taught for five years at 
Hillsboro, was principal of the high school for 
two years at Tobygrove and that you are now 
entering upon your first 


superintendency at 
Jonesville. 


She asked me to give you a little 
advice along certain administrative lines. I 
am very happy to do this, Walter, for there are 
some which one may have learned 
through bitter experience which ought to help 
a young man just beginning 
work. 


thing's 


administrative 


Remember this, Walter, your prime duty as a 
small-town superintendent is not to be an or- 
ganizer, an administrator, or a leader in extra- 
school activities, but to be a supervisor of in- 
struction. Of course, if you were in a much 
larger system and had principals who could de- 
vote their full time to supervision instead of 
having to teach so much, you could pay more 
attention to organization work. But in your 
system, while you ought to be good in the three 
lines mentioned, it is your duty to be especially 
skilled in supervision so that the teachers will 
improve under your care, instruction will be 
put on a higher plane of efficiency, and the 
children be thereby greatly benefitted. 

It will be infinitely easier for you to sit in 
the old arm chair in the office, doling out the 
supplies, chatting with the book agents, con- 
ferring with the patrons of the schools, skim 
ming through the mail and dictating letters in 
answer to same, formulating your speech for 
the talk at the Chamber of Commerce, but- 
the real reason why the people are paying you 
double what they pay the high school teachers 
is because they look to you to tone up and im- 
prove the instruction. You were hired because 
the board thought that they had secured a pro- 
fessional educational expert. Of course, if you 
leave the teachers alone, “kid” the patrons along 
when they visit you, see that the teachers have 
sufficient materials and books with which to 


work, you may “get by” 


in public sentiment, 
but you 


can’t with your own con- 


science. If vou do no 


“get by” 
more supervision than 
this, vou become a traitor to the interests of 
the children and to the state at whose expense 
you secured your professional training. 

We take it Walter, that you are an excellent 
teacher yourself. If you are not, begin to teach 
and make yourself one. To be able to teach is 
one of the first essentials of a good superin- 
tendent. I can still feel the shivers of delightful 
thrills 1 used to get in the eighth grade in a 
small town, whenever our superintendent would 
come into the room and take over the reading 
class. He inspired all of us to do better reading. 
Just to hear him read a few pages of “The 
Merchant of Venice” or some kindred selection, 
gave us a new vision of what oral reading really 
meant. 

A recent writer says that supervision has to 
do with: (1) Improvement of the teaching act; 
(2) selection and organization of the subject 
matter; (3) testing and measuring; (4) im 
provement of teachers in service, and (5) the 
rating of teachers. Cubberley states that “an 
important purpose of classroom supervision, in 
addition to improving the teachers’ technique 
should be to liberate her and gradually free her 
from set procedure and definite prescriptions.” 

My boy, you do not want to be a “snooperin- 
tendent” or an inspector, but a real supervisor. 
Your work will be as differentiated as you have 
teachers in your system and as complex as your 
ideals of the function of education. 

We will take it for granted that your profes- 
sional training has included the various devices 
of supervision for teachers’ meetings, reading 
circle, directed visitation, and group discus- 
sions, but I really believe that your greatest 
amount of influence will come from rather fre 
quent visitation of the classes followed by frank 
discussions with individual teachers in after- 
school conferences. Just drop into the rooms 
quietly and without ostentation. ‘The pupils 
should never notice your presence unless you 
have something to contribute to a recitation. 
Don’t take notes while in the room, but keep 
your eyes open for both good and bad features. 
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With the “fair average” type of teacher you 
will have to spend considerable time. Do not 
hesitate to make frequent suggestions, to com- 
pliment her whenever you see a piece of work 
well done, and suggest other methods when you 
see things which could be improved. Above all, 
be tactful, for this type as a rule, will not ac- 
knowledge shortcomings. Be prolific with your 
suggestions, possibly there will be some which 
teachers will accept. 

With the superior teacher, you will have little 
trouble. Do not be afraid to compliment her 
upon her work. It will not be so necessary for 
you to drop in on her often, but continue your 
She will be a great help to 
you. A specialist in her line, with considerable 
innate ability, she will undoubtedly contribute 
much in building up a superior type of in- 
struction in the school. 


visits just the same. 


Just as in our public schools, we spend more 
time and money comparatively on our dullards 
and subnormals than we do on bright children, 
so will the greater part of your efforts toward 
unifying the work of the school be spent on the 
25 per cent of poor teachers. A portion of this 
group will be experienced teachers, set in their 
ways, satistied to do the work as they have done 
You will find the old experi- 
enced teacher affable and fawning in a way, 
wanting to work with you, but—as impregnable 
as the Rock of Gibraltar to the introduction of 
any changes in her method. The only thing 
you ean do is to be hard-boiled about the mat- 


it for years past. 
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ter and insist that she change her ways or take 
her departure to greener fields at the end of 
the year. The schools do not exist to make a 
job for teachers. One should have more sym- 
pathy for the children whose education has been 
ruined through having such teachers. Some- 
times, if you are real persistent, you may get a 
little spread of improvement among this group. 

The other portion of the third group consti- 
tutes a delight for the superintendent to work 
with. He can feel that he is actually contrib- 
uting something when he takes an inexperienced 
teacher and by the force of his supervision, turn 
out a product worth while. It is not so much 
a credit to your ability to turn out creditable 
work with superior teachers but it really is a 
tribute to your work if you can do great things 
with an inexperienced teacher. ~ 

A few tests given in various subjects at sun- 
dry times will have a very beneficial result upon 
the school. You will find many things which 
you may have overlooked before, and you will 
be better enabled to do some real diagnostic as 
well as remedial work. Do not go to seed, how- 
ever, on tests and scales; they have their abuses 
as well as their uses. 

Finally, remember that supervision is to be 
your main effort. Your success as a superin- 
tendent will be in proportion to your success 
with the supervision of your instruction. Be 
tactful, be fruitful of suggestions, but above all 
—be persistent. With kind regards, 

Uncite Tom. 


Recognition of the Teacher in the Public Press 


[he trend of things in recent years has been 
in the direction of insuring for the American 
teacher a higher recognition of his services, a 
better economic existence, and greater prestige 
This has been largely due 
efforts of the educational leaders and 
educational associations, that have striven for 


as a social factor. 


to the 


higher ideals, greater efficiency, and better re- 
muneration in the field of popular education. 
The result has been that the nation receives 
better service at the hands of the teaching pro 
fession at present than ever before in its 
history. 

The complaint, however, is occasionally made 
that the American teacher is not accepted in 
circles with a 


- 
sOClal 


wholeheartedness, 
and that the publie press does not accord the 


ready 


prestige to which a time honored profession is 
entitled. Whatever may be said in admission 
or denial of that charge, it remains that social 
recognition, private or public, is largely a mat 
ter within the control of the individual teacher. 
While there may be those who involuntarily 
lead a life of seclusion, there are also those who 
seek such a life. To be professionally employed 
is no bar to social distinction, or to entrance in 
the most acceptable social circles. 


As for recognition in the public press, it 
must be said that this is accorded to the indi- 
vidual, as well as the collective teacher, when- 
ever the occasion or circumstance warrants. 
Educational gatherings, and the men and 
women that figure in them, are usually rece- 
ognized in the columns of the press. The edu- 
catur that publicly says something worth while 
is usually quoted in the newspapers. The quo 
tation may not be complete or entirely correct, 
but it cannot be said that the press has ignored 
him 

There are those in the teaching profession, 
however, who entertain peculiar notions about 
the matter of publicity. The South Bend, In 
diana, Tribune, recently said: “A public school 
mar mplained not long ago to a journalist 
that the newspapers do not pay as much atten- 
tlor the teachers as they do to some other 
persons. He thought the teachers’ profession 
wou benefited if teaching were made a sub- 


ject the comic strip, the humorous para 


graph and the cartoon. The healthiest occupa 
tions, he suggested, are those that are a part 
of the wit and humor as well as the serious 
thinking of the nation.” 

And then the editor adds: “We should like 
to see this innocent young schoo|lmaster in the 
newspaper editorial department endeavoring to 
put his theories into practice. He little knows 
how sensitive are the public schools and the 
teachers. At about the second or third comic 
strip containing a little healthy fun at the ex 
pense of the teachers, our teacher-editor would 
tind himself reading the ‘Help Wanted—Male’. 
We would as soon advise trying to have fun 
with the allopathic physicians as with the 
schools. It simply cannot be done. Behind this 
schoolmaster’s plaint probably was his feeling 
that teaching and the schools should have more 
publicity. Perhaps they should; but it needs 
to be serious and uncritical and without any of 
the opinion that is often conveyed in the car 
toon, the strip and the 
observation.” 


humorous quip or 

If the profession of teaching is to attain the 
prestige to which it is entitled, it must be se 
eured through the activities of those who are 
identified with the same. ‘The things they do 
and say must possess the element of interest, 
and in brief, must have a news value if they 
are to find recognition in the public press. The 
task of securing the desired proper recognition 
will depend upon the voice of the educational 
leaders who are shaping the school destinies of 
the country. 

To teach well we need not say all that we 
know but only what is useful for the pupil to 
hear—La Harpe. 





THE PROBLEM IN ADMINISTRATION 


Then after all, the big problem in administra- 
tion is leadership. Leadership means ability to 
form and direct minds and attitudes, and both 
magnify and dignify the position one holds. As 
expressed by an educational authority, potential 
importance must be attached to administration 
heads, not assumed authority, or affected rigidity, 
but real candid conceptions sincerely solved for 
sane people.—J. W. Ireland, Superintendent, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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MR. WYNKOOP PROMOTED 

Mr. John B. Wynkoop, financial secretary 
of the board of edueation at Bridgeport, Conn., 
was recently made director of maintenance and 
operation of school property. Mr. John A. 
Kinscella, formerly superintendent of mainten- 
ance, will be directly responsible to Mr. Wyn- 
koop, having in charge the maintenance, re- 
pairs and alterations to school property. All 
expenditures for repairs and alterations to 
schoo! property must be submitted to the finan- 
cial secretary before such repairs and altera- 
tions are made. All such expenditures may be 





MR. JOHN B. WYNKOOP, 
Financial] Secretary and Director of School Property, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


awarded by the board except in cases of emer- 
gency affecting the safety, comfort, and con 
tinuance of the schools and involving not more 
than $200. 

Mr. Wynkoop has been connected with the 
school system for the last ten years, serving as 
clerk of the board, 
financial secretary. 


assistant secretary, and 
During the last four years 
he was in charge of the supply department, as 
well as the finances, and for the last three years 
he has acted as financial secretary. He holds 
the office of vice president in the National As 
sociation of Public School Business Officials. 
Mr. Kinscella will continue to receive his 
present salary, but under the change he will no 
longer deal directly with the board. Supt. Car- 
roll R. Reed and Mr. Wynkoop will represent 
the educational and business branches of the 
administrative offices. 
PHILADELPHIA’S SCHOOL REPORT 
The annual report submitted to the Philadel- 
phia board of education by Superintendent 
Edwin C. Broome, discusses the financial phases 
of school administration and provides a table in 
which he shows the per capita school costs of 
the several cities in the United States having a 
population of 500,000 and over, as follows: 
CURRENT EXPENSES 
(Instructional and main 


tenance and operation 
of plant.) 


: CITY oy ' Total Per capita 
New York, N. Y .$74,364,070.78 $87.73 
Chicago, Ill. ..... .. 34,800,791.26 97.42 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......... .. 17,544,630.63 77.86 


Detroit, Mich . 13,281,832.00 90.62 
Cleveland, Ohio 11,688,009.27 105.55 
St. Louis, Mo...... 6,797,613.00 78.83 
Boston, Mass. 12,460,300.84 120.3 
Baltimore, Md. . ; 6,322,125.14 73.30 
Los Angeles, Calif. wed . 12,355,376.00 108.20 
San Francisco. Calif....... 5,215,579.00 97.88 

TOTAL. .$194,830,327.92 $91.43 


The total expenses in the year of 1924 ran up 
to $34,465,242.51. “This figure seems like a tre- 
mendous sum of money,” says Mr. Broome, “but 
it should be understood that it includes, in addi- 
tion to running expenses, $12,349,301.61 for per- 
manent improvements, new equipment and debt 
service. The total cost of conducting all ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high day schools was 
$18,217,743, or $79.50 per pupil. This does not 
include, of course, capital outlay. In short, it 


cost the city 42 cents per pupil per day, in 1924, 
or about as much as a moderate smoker would 
spend a day on cigars. 


ro 
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Under-age Children in the Lower Grades 


An experiment to investigate the standing in their classes of pupils admitted to school before attaining the prescribed chronological age limit. 


Edward A. Lincoln, Harvard University 
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Superintendent Standard Inspires the Inspirers 


V. H. Culp, Professor Rural Education, Northern State Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


The annual county teachers’ institute was in 
full swing on the first lap of its three days’ 
cession, and the attendance was close to one 
hundred per cent. This would have been re 
markable, had it been due to professional zeal ; 
but it was not. There was another important 
factor. Any teacher who was absent for any 
eause, other than duly certified illness, was 
eertain to lose three days’ pay from his, or her, 
salary. To make sure that no sheep strayed 
from the fold, the roll was called twice each 
day; and every teacher faithfully remained in 
the big auditorium until after roll-call. But 
those who sat upon the platform, and who man- 
aged the show, had overlooked one little detail. 
Thev had stationed no armed guards at the 
doors. The room was always crowded at roll 
call, but not quite so erowded during mid-ses 
sion. The managers and speakers were too busy 
thinking of their speeches to notice this gradual 
thinning out of the audience. 

The usual “inspirational” hash was being 
served to all present, spiced with a few new 
stories With the exception of the stories, the 
older teachers had heard all of it dozens of 
times before. But vears in the classroom, and 
vears of self-denial outside of it, had taught 
them both patience and endurance. 

A commanding figure was present in the per 
son of Supt. Standard, a man who usually had 
something to say that was pertinent to the sub 
ect, and whose blows, struck straight from the 


shoulder, generally landed where they were 
aimed His subject, “What is Wrong with the 
Teaching Profession?” might be loaded with 
poter tial dynamite. Years of experience plus 


acute faculty of observation, had been combined 
in the wealth of material that composed his 
carefully typed, but somewhat bulky, manu 
script. He had come with the foul intention of 
reading his contribution to the assembled vie 
tims. But, like all great generals, he was never 
tied irrevocably to any one plan; for he was 
quite capable, on a moment’s notice, of scrap 
ping the old plan and attacking the enemy from 
an entirely different angle. It was this knowl 
edge that made those, even nearest the doors, 
linger patiently to await his appearance. There 
was the possibility that he might have some 
thing to say 
The Spirit of the Institute 

lhe spirit of the institute permeated the 
room, and Mr. Standard sat well in the center 
where he, too, might imbibe inspiration from 
the fountain heads. One of the said fountain 
heads was spouting the usual gush about the 
“glory and honor of the teaching profession”, 
and “teachers ought to travel extensively to 
aden their minds, and increase their general 


Knowledge’; but as to where, or how, they were 
to obtain the money for such extensive travels 
the speaker was tactfully noneommital. Mr. 
Standard’ 


ird’s curiosity prompted him to take a few 

glances at the audience, and after 
general listlessness that prevailed, 
nation began leading him into fields 


occurred to him that any other as 
Se} ‘f professional people would be listening 
to deas that were really germane to their 
prot on. He reflected that there appeared to 
be no immediate danger that too much inspira 
t ht over-stimulate those few in the audi 
a seemed to be paying attention to the 

Q 


i| questions of real importance loomed 


K ountain range before the educator. For 
ul e: To what extent are the preachments 
rers going to change the status quo? 
H eachments ever changed them in the 
past oes the vearly talking af teachers nec 


essarily follow the laws of learning? This was 
largely a meeting of rural teachers; vet, why 
did the speakers so unanimously refrain from 
proclaiming their rural school programs? Could 
it be possible this was because they had no rural 
school programs? Or should he be charitable 
and conclude that professional courtesy de- 
manded that these lecturers merely disseminate 
glittering generalities and platitudinous chaff 
of ye ancient order? After all, the vital ques 
tions were What to Teach and How to Teach It. 

It was quite in order to take notes on what 
the speaker was saying, but Supt. Standard’s 
pencil began noting other things. A peep at 
his self-explanatory notebook will tell the story. 

“What the Institute Costs” 

130 grade and high school teachers at a: $1950 
County superintendent and deputy. 50 
Lecturers and their expenses............ 400 


Expenses of institute, printing, rent of 
hall, 


errr re err eer ee Cy: $2500 

2,400 pupils for three days equals 7,200 days, 
or 40 school years. 

Is it worth the price? 

Other ways to invest the money. 

1. Frequent county meetings on Saturdays, 
with definite assignments; round-table discus- 
sions with attention divided between the wel- 
fare of the country school on the one hand, and 
theory under the supervision of specialists on 
the other, together with a definitive rural better- 
ment program. Save the 7,200 days. 

2. Use the $2,500 to hire a trained super- 
visor to inspire teachers, pupils, and patrons, 
for a whole year. This supervisor to hold group 
meetings, nh set AP discussions, organize com- 
munity meetings, administer tests, conduct con- 
tests and campaigns, and direct a definite edu- 
cational program. Save the 7,200 days. 

3. Use the money to pay a bonus to all 
teachers who attend summer school for twelve 
weeks. Save the 7,200 days. 

4. Secure the cooperation of the most acces- 
sible normal school, or college, to conduct ex- 
tension classes at several centers in the county. 
A definite rural school program should motivate 
these courses. This program would broaden, 
inspire, and improve, the teaching force of the 
county for nine months. The 7,200 days would 
be saved. 

A new speaker was now broadcasting (to his 
audience only) scintillating ideas on “social 
democracy”, which he pictured as a sort of mil 
lennial, nonpareil age, to be brought about not 
later than the next generation, largely by the 
devotion, enthusiasm, and lofty ideals, as prac 
tised in the schoolrooms by the very teachers 
now seated in front of him. The trouble was 
that his great message was being all but lost 
because something of more importance seemed 
to engross the audience, and the millenium 
would have to wait until this need was satisfied. 
Mr. Standard gave ear to the general murmur 
around him, and these illuminating remarks 
from the rank and file impressed themselves 
upon his consciousness not especially because 
of their content, but rather from what they 
signified. A few of these remarks will suffice. 
“Say! When do we eat?” “Look at that stun 
ning hat!” (This, of course, from a feminine 
member.) “Is there going to be a dance to- 
night?” “Who is that handsome fellow?” 
“When is your pay-day’?” “I wish he’d stop 
speaking !” 

Mr. Standard retlected that such laconic con 
versation seemed to be a component part of 
every institute. Near the door were two young 
men dressed as though they would like to qual 
ify as shieks, accompanied by two young women 
with shingled hair and caleimine complexions, 
who were leaving early. Heaven protect our 
growing youths, thought Mr. Standard, if such 
as they were teachers. Said youth would 
tainly “learn to shoot” in the most literal sense 


of the term. That the two couples were enjoy 
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ing their holidays, and making the most of their 
opportunities, was patent at a glance. The 
speaker suddenly finished in a blaze of rheto- 
rical pyrotechnics; the conductor stepped hastily 
to the front of the platform, and lest his con- 
cluding injunction might be unheard in the 
general rush for the exits, he fairly shouted all 
in one word: “Dinner! Be-back-at-1 :30.” 
Supt. Standard Conducts an Experience 
Meeting 

Mr. Standard went with the crowd to the 
church where dinner was served. Happily, in- 
troductions were unnecessary, and he was soon 
engaged in the light conversation going gaily 
around the table. Presently one of the young 
ladies, formerly a pupil in Supt. Standard’s 
school, remarked to him: “There are nine per- 
sons at the table besides yourself. Wouldn’t it 
he interesting to know what they will be doing 
in ten years from now ?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Standard replied, “but it would 
be more interesting to know what you folks 
will be doing in one or two years. Suppose we 
make a survey.” 

Raising his voice slightly, he ealled the at- 
tention of the group to the proposed experience 
meeting, which was met with instant approval. 

“Miss Brown,” he said, “since you suggested 
this ceremony, we will permit you to begin.” 

“My father has promised to send me to a 
nurses’ training school next vear. Teaching is 
very exacting, and | find that people do not 
appreciate my work.” 

The director of the survey continued: “You 
are next on the program, Miss y 

“Fox,” supplemented the young woman. “I 
hope to take a business course next year so that 
I can obtain employment twelve months of the 
vear, and not have to spend my small savings in 
attending summer school.” 

“Mr. Robinson, please proclaim your aspira 
tions.” 

“My certificate expires in two years. After 
that I’m going to study medicine, because it has 
a future. And besides, the Doe pulls in the 
kale.” 

“Miss Lillian, since you graduated from my 
school I am anxious to learn of vour future in 
tentions.” 

“As soon as possible | shall go to college and 
get a degree so I can teach in high school. 1 
notice that high school teachers have shorter 
hours and better pay, and at the same time deal 
with more mature pupils.” 

“Mr. Jones, your father was a teacher. Let 

have your re action.” 

“Yes, and see what they did to dad! Soon 
as he reached 50 they canned him and hired 
vounger man for less money. Dad’s selling in 
surance, but his life’s interest is in teaching 
boys and girls. I am going to quit while the 
quitting is good. I have a natural interest in 
debating and public speaking. And_ besides, 
I’ve noticed that in the law, age is an asset 
liability. Statistics show that even 
poor lawvers do not go to the poor house.” 

“Lead on, Miss Haynes.” 

“After this vear I intend to start a gift shop 
in my home town. I may add millinery a little 


instead of 


later. I don’t like to stay in the country, and 
the kids surely do get on my nerves sometimes.” 
“Miss Smith, may we hear from you ?”’ 


“My plans call for a beauty parlor not later 


than next vear. I’m tired of having every 
woman in the district who thinks she knows 
more about teaching than I do jump on me 
about every little thing Be sides, the work in a 
beauty parlor will be easier and is sure to pay 


” 
more. 


“Lead on, Miss Williams.” 


—- 
EC 
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“But Miss Williams was visibly embarrassed. 
“My plans,” she stammered, “are rather 
indef——.” 

Her friend, Miss French, who sat next her, 
came to her relief. 

“The diamond ring on her finger is the fore- 
runner of ‘at home’ announcements to her 
friends.” 

Miss Williams retorted: “Now, Miss French, 
it’s plain you have forgotten the story about 
glass houses and rocks. Where is the sparkler 
I suspect you slipped it 
off for this special occasion.” 

The members of the group all laughed, for 
this seemed like a happy ending to the experi- 
ence meeting. 

“The surprising part of this whole affair,” 
remarked Mr. Standard dryly, “is the fact that 
you are actually present. 


you wore yesterday ? 


Your answers have 
interesting and illuminating that 1 
shall use them to furnish the background for 
my address this afternoon.” 


been so 


Supt. Standard’s Message at the Afternoon 
Session 

How old Father Time can speed when mor- 
tals are thoroughly enjoying themselves! It 
seemed to the teachers that they had barely 
finished the really excellent noonday meal be- 
fore they must go trooping back to the audi- 
torium. The afternoon session was opened with 
the usual community singing; then the audience 
settled contentedly into the seats, and an ex- 
pectant hush fell upon the room. The conduc- 
tor, one of the old, dependable wheel-horses of 
the profession, whose outstanding asset was a 
clear, strong voice—but if he had ever had an 
original idea it would have died of loneliness— 
eame forward on the platform with the usual 
stereotyped introduction. 

“Fellow teachers,” he said, in an almost con 
fidential are indeed very fortunate 
today in having with us one of the most pro- 
gressive superintendents of the state. It would 
be useless for me to take up your time with an 
introductory speech, for the speaker of the 
afternoon introduction to this audi- 
ence. It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Superintendent Standard, who will now speak to 
you on the subject, “What is Wrong with the 
Teaching Profession ?”’ 

A ripple of genteel applause was wafted from 
the audience while the conductor sat down re- 
signedly in his chair on the platform, and Supt. 
Standard arose and slowly came forward. As 
the applause subsided he bowed politely to the 


Case 


tone, we 


needs no 


conductor and murmured, “Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman.” Then he turned toward the audi- 
ence. 


“Friends, | am as glad to tell you as I am 
sure you will be glad to hear it, that I forgot 
my typewritten speech, and left it in my car. 
But since coming here I have picked up more 
vital statistics on “What is Wrong with the 
Teaching Profession” that I could have ever 
thought out myself. I have made a few obser- 
vations in my notebook which I am so anxious 
to discuss that I will forego the customary pro- 
cedure of prefacing my remarks with a story 
or two, and plunge directly into what I have to 
ony” 

Unfortunately, the scope of this article will 
not permit the quotation of the entire speech, 
which was aptly illustrated, and filled with such 
telling phrases, that it held the rapt attention of 
the audience for more than an hour. Suffice it 
to say it was the only speech of the institute 
that really made the teachers sit up in their 
chairs and conduct a self-examination. We can 
note only the highlights. 


Touching the High Spots in Teaching 
“Most of the people in the teaching profes- 
sion are transients. You never hear of persons 
entering the medical, the law, or engineering 


professions until they can earn enough money 
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CHAS. A. RICE, 
Newly Elected Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Ore. 


for Nurses, 
~business women, and stenographers, are not on 


the waiting list to get places in the school- 
room.” 


to prepare themselves teachers. 


“The standards of the so-called teaching pro 
fession are low. 
teachers do 


too The great majority of 
not understand thoroughly the 
contents of the grade and high school courses 
of study, let alone the methods of procedure in 
teaching the same. Low salaries and 
quent inefficiency are the direct result of in 
adequate preparation. These low standards 
drive many of the most capable teachers into 
other fields of work, where real ability is ree 
ognized and paid for accordingly.” 


conse 


“Why should the teacher have less prepara 
tion for his work than the doctor, lawyer, the 
minister, the engineer, or the druggist? Is not 
the work of the teacher fully as important to 
the state as is the service of any of the other 
mentioned groups? There is a great and suffi 
cient fund of learning at hand for real training, 
and it is as difficult and highly specialized as 
the subject matter of any of the other profes- 
sions. The material of the teaching profes- 
sions should be designed to answer the three 
questions: Why, What and How to Teach. 
The minimum educational requirement for all 
teachers should be the A. B. degree. Such re- 
quirement is now made of the high school teach- 
ers, but not of the grade teachers. Following 
out this line of specious reasoning the physician 
who treats children’s diseases would not need 
to have as much training as one who attends 
adults only. Our present stipulations of teach- 
ers’ qualifications are idiotic and cannot be 
justified upon any grounds. Let us awaken the 
parents so that they will demand adequate prep- 
aration of the individual who has far more to do 
with the child’s training than any of the other 
professional men. ‘Twelve weeks, or even two 
years, is by no means long enough to prepare 
a teacher for his work.” 

“Some efficient method should be devised at 
once to take the schools out of politics. Our 
methods of and organization 
must be changed, because our present system is 
awkward, wasteful, and unfair. Petty politics 
has been one of the major causes that has re- 
tarded progress. Illiteracy, graft, inefficiency, 
lack of opportunity, and frightful physical con 
ditions, are often the direct result of politics. 
Furthermore, a new menace to the schools is 
now appearing on the political horizon in some 
states. Hitherto politics has concerned itself 
with the petty graft of textbooks, and other 
avenues where a few dollars could be filched. 
Now certain states are undertaking to dictate 
to science teachers in the public schools just 
what shall, or shall not, be taught. This had 


school support 


its counterpart some three hundred years ago 
when Galileo was threatened with the thumb. 
serew and the state for teaching that the earth 
was round, instead of flat, as was generally be- 
lieved at that time. If a scientific theory is 
wrong you can always trust the scientists to 
discover the fact and either correct it or eradi- 
cate it. Such interference can only result in 
intelligent parents sending their children to the 
private schools where instruction will be un- 
trammeled by pernicious legislation. 

“The normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities must become more practical; for it ig 
imperative that they raise teaching to a pro- 
fessional plane. They should change conditions 
and cease to be mere grist-mills, turning out 
more teachers than they can possibly locate, 
The law of supply and demand is absolutely 
bound to defeat the purpose of such a program. 
These institutions must select a higher grade 
product, raise qualifications for graduation and 
admission, and at 
tributions that will 


tices.” 


the same time make con- 
improve schoolroom prac- 


Cooperation of Teachers Stressed 

Supt. Standard had thoroughly warmed to 
his subject, and now he closed his speech with a 
peroration that denoted more hope for the fu- 
ture than anything that had been previously 
uttered. 

“The progress we have already made speaks 
for the profession. It will 
require team-work, patience, fighting, and above 
all, a new professional spirit to place our calling 
on a par with the other professions. 


of a golden day 


The boys 
and girls are asking for manly and womanly 
teachers with a thorough training to help pre 
Why 
Get into the harness and be- 
this evolution. Our 
goal should be: Superior preparation, efficient 
service, and adequate compensation. The na- 
tion will be the gainer, happiness will increase, 


pare them for a complex environment. 
stand you idle? 


come a’ potent factor in 


and civilization will advance at a more rapid 
pace.” 

The applause that rang out from the audience 
was genuine, for all realized that a new star of 
the first magnitude had appeared in their firma- 
ment. Mr. Standard appreciated the excellent 
attention he had received; yet he knew that the 
final effect of his message would be very small. 
He wondered if any kind of a program could be 
put through by preaching at people, for none 
knew better than he that the laws of learning 
eall for participation and realization. Despite 
the stone wall that he faced, the speaker per- 
ceived a gleam of light. He had sown the seed, 
and he believed that it would bear fruit accord 
ing to whether it had fallen upon good ground 
or among brambles. He could only wait to de 
termine what the harvest would be. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
The new George Washington High School in 
New York City, 
designed to embody every feature conducive to 
effective educational work. 


erected on historie ground, is 


The building rises 
high above the highest section of northern Man- 
hattan and the site was once the scene of a 
bitter struggle between British and American 
the War. Its 
name of Fort George Hill was first given it in 
compliment to Ill but 
Washington has now come into lasting posses- 
sion of it. 

The building 
and 


forces during Revolutionary 


King George George 


accommodates 3,750 students 
$3,500,000. In expending such an 
amount for this fine school, the school author- 
ities believe they have not been extravagant. 


cost 


They feel that in rearing a monument to the 
immortal Washington, they could not erect an 
institution or a structure of less magnificence 
than this as a permanent memorial to the Father 
of his Country. 
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Recent Massachusetts High 
Schools 


Designed by Ritchie, Parsons and Taylor, 
Architects 

High School at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, is an interesting solution of two 
problems in planning and construction. The 
building incorporates an old structure which 
has been remodeled to serve as a junior high 
school. The exterior of this old building has 
been completely changed to conform in style, 
color, and fenestration to the new building of 
which it has become a minor part. 

The entire building is in the Colonial style 
of architecture and is construeted of 
struck brick with The Colonial 
character of the building is in pleasing accord 
with the atmosphere of this famous old town 
and its monuments of Revolutionary days. 


The plan is L 


The Lexington 


water 


stone trim. 


shaped, with provisions for 
wings on the 


The construction of the 


further 
north and east 


possible extensions of 
ends. 
and of the 


is fireproof. 


corridors stair towers throughout 
A double gymnasium is located in the base 
ment and here also are the usual boiler rooms, 
fan room, coal pocket, fresh air room, janitor’s 
room, and space for supplies. 
The ground floor, which 
practically 


is above grade for 
the entire building, has 


space for 
shops, a biology 


domestic science de 
partment, a kitchen and lunch room, a demon 
stration room, a recitation room, toilets, ete. 


The auditorium is the main 
first 


feature of the 
The room is interestingly finished 
in Colonial style and has a seating capacity of 
560. 


floor. 


There are also on this floor the adminis 
trative offices of the Lexington school system, 
offices of the principal, teachers’ rooms, class 
rooms, ete. 

On the second floor are classrooms, a large 
library, a group of commercial 


studies, science laboratories, and lecture room, 


rooms for 


and various accessory rooms. 

The remodeled old building contains on the 
ground floor classrooms, lockers, showers, and 
toilets; on the first floor, classrooms, adminis- 
trative offices, teachers’ rooms, and toilets; on 
the second floor, classrooms, library, emergency 
room, and on the third floor, classrooms and a 
small study hall. 


*% 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, FRANKLIN 
Ritchie, 


The completed building has accommodations 


for 900 junior and senior high school studerts. 








AUDITORIUM, FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Ritchie, Parsons & 


laylor, Architects, Boston, Mass 


Parsons & Taylor, 





HIGH SCHOOL, FRANKLIN, MASS 
Architects, Joston, Mass 


The construction was completed in September, 
1925, and the cost, including alte rations in the 
old building, amounted to $361,675.45. 

The Franklin High School 
Franklin High School at the corner 
of Union and West Central Streets, Franklin, 


The new 


Massachusetts, is of Georgian style of archi 


tecture and constructed of water-struck brick 
and stone finish. The front elevation is em 
phasized by the large arched windows of the 


auditorium placed between the stone entrances. 
The walls at the ends of the buildings are re 
lieved by the seal of the town carved in stone. 

The building is constructed with tireproof 
corridors and stair towers. 
the flat roof make 
building. 


The square plan and 
possible a very compact 

On the basement floor is located the gymna 
sium with a clear floor space measuring 41'x68' 
Boiler and fuel rooms, a fan room, and a room 


for the storage of apparatus are also located on 


this floor. The gymnasium bleachers, which 
are reached from the ground floor, have a 
seating capacity of 345 persons. 

The administrative offices, men and women 


teachers’ rooms, sewing room, domestic science 
kitchen, lunch preparation and serving rooms, 
shops, lockers, and 
toilets and storerooms are on the ground floor, 


boys’ and girls’ showers, 
opening out to corridors which exit directly on 
north and south elevations. On this floor the 
bleachers which extend into the upper part of 
the gymnasium are reached through entrances 
in the glazed corridor partitions. 

The first floor contains an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 490 


persons, library, me- 
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LEXINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS 
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Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects, Boston, Mass 
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LEXINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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LEXINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. 











GYMNASIUM 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, 





AUDITORIUM. 


LEXINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL, MALDEN, MASS. 
chanical drawing, bookkeeping, stenography and 
typewriting rooms, and classrooms. 

On the seeond floor are the chemistry labora 
tory, physics laboratory, classrooms, and toilets, 
together with the necessary storerooms. The 
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eee 


auditorium motion picture booth is reached di 
rectly from this floor. 

The building has a frontage of about 150 feet 
and a depth of about 95 feet. It is planned to 
accommodate 565 pupils and cost $220,718.71. 
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Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
Construction was completed in September, 1925. 
The Cross Street, Ward Seven, Lincoln Junior 

High School, Malden, Mass. 

The new Cross Street School, Malden, Mass., 
is built of water-struck brick with stone trim, 
red Spanish tile pitched roof, and tar and gravel 
flat roof. The treatment is based on Northern 
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One entrance on Cross 
Street gives access to the basement level and 
the other admits to the first floor. The interior 
construction is fireproof, including floors, cor 


ridors, and stair towers. 


Italian precedents. 


The building is ree 
tangular in shape and connects by means of 
with the old Franklin at an 
intermediate level between the first and second 
floor. 


corridors school 


floor 
classrooms, lunch 


The ground contains shops, showers, 
room, domestic science and 
domestic science suite, sewing rooms, 
and the 


pocket, 


recrea 


tion room, boy scouts’ room, usual 


fan coal 


rooms, and toilets. 


boiler room, room, storage 

The first floor contains general science, emer 
gency room, administrative offices, classrooms, 
the articulated gymnasium and auditorium with 
seating capacity, including baleony, of 1,200 
people. A folding door partition separates the 
gymnasium and auditorium both being lighted 
by skylights and sidelights. 

On the floor 


library. 


second are classrooms and a 

The building has a frontage of about 213 
feet and a depth of about 118 feet. It accom 
modates 850 pupils, and cost $408,810.70. Con 


struction was completed September, 1925. 


WHAT IS GOOD SCHOOL ACCOUNTING? 

Secretary F. Ortel of the board of education, 
Union City, New Jersey, in an address before 
the State Federation of District Boards of Edu 
cation of New Jersey, compared the new schoo! 
accounting introduced by the state department 
with the old. 
said: 

“First, the test of any good accounting sys 
tem is whether it combines efficiency with sim 
plicity. good practice 
should show not only the mere recording of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, but it should show the 
sources of revenue, the contractural obligations, 


Secondly, accounting 


the classification of expenditures and the com 
bination and accumulation of expenditures in 
such a manner as to show the actual costs of 
A system that 


is uu good 


definite and specific operations. 


combines these elements accounting 


system. 





AUDITORIUM TOWARD 


STAGE 


In the course of his address he 


AND GYMNASIUM 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, LINCOLN SCHOOL, MALDEN, MASS 


Ritchie, 


Parsons 


& 


Taylor, 


The new system provides for a budget system 


Mr. Ortel 
budget form is a very important part 


which discusses as follows: 





(FOLDING PARTITION OPENED), 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, MALDEN, MASS. 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


of 


“The 


this 


Architects, Boston, Mass. 


new accounting system. It was designed for 
the use of the secretary in preparing the budget 
for presentation to the board of education and 
also as a permanent comparative record. This 
form is arranged in such a manner that accu 
be 


estimates made. 


rate can The items are 
listed in the same order as required for the 
general control system. The various columns 


are arranged to show the amount expended dur 
ing the previous year, a record of the current 
year budget, the anticipated balance at the end 
of the current year and the budget estimate for 
the next school year. There is also provided a 
column to show the appropriations as granted 
Members of 


boards of education will find this form a great 


by the board of school estimate. 


aid when considering the adoption of the 
budget. My findings, after operating this new 


system for the past sixteen months are: 
wo 


of accounts, easily and economically handled. 


That it is a simple and efficient system 

“2 That it is a system based on sound busi 
hess principles. 

“3. That it is elastic and can be enlarged to 
meet the requirements of any system. 

“4. That it has solved the problem of over 
drawing appropriations. In 
want to repeat that if all purchase orders are 


this connection | 


handled by the secretary, as required by law, 
there is no excuse for the overdrawal of appro 
priations. If there are overdrawals, the respon 
sibility falls directly upon the secretary. 

oer 


5. That the system enables you to secure 
data as to costs of education. 


“6. That it gives you detailed and complete 
information for the preparing of the budget. 
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J. HERMAN HALLSTROM SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILI Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, I 
J. HERMAN HALLSTROM ELEMENTARY The contracts were let March 10, 1924 and the duck shade operating from the center. Each 
“as building was completed January 26, 1925 The time of e . 4 . J 
SCHOOL construction was ten and one-half months. room 18 provided with a disappearing door 
Frank A. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools The size of each classroom is 22’x32’, with wardrobe and a bookcase recessed in the in 
The J. Herman Hallstrom elementary school ample side light protected by a two-way brown terior wall. Ample slate blackboards are in- 
building, located on 13th Ave. and 18th St., in 
Rockford, Illinois, was opened January 26, 
1925. It is a fireproof building of brick con 
or struction, trimmed with stone and Gothic in 
et design. The floors are built of concrete. The 
id building has eleven classrooms, one kinder 
is garten room, one combination gymnasium and 
1 auditorium, one library, and an office suite. 
re Peterson & Johnson, architects for the board 
1e of education, prepared the plans for this modern 
ns school. It is one of the several buildings in 
r cluded in a three-million-dollar-building pro 
nt gram under way in Rockford. 
id | A split system of heating and ventilation is 
sal installed, with direct radiation in each room 
a and a fan for ventilation. Two Kewanee down 
d draft boilers are used for heating, one boiler 
2 only needed at a time. The Johnson system of 
at automatic control of temperature is installed, 
ad the Atwood vacuum cleaning system, and the 
Ww Hall pneumatie clock with master clock in the 
office and secondary clocks in each room. 
- The site is one city block of about one and 
one-quarter acres, on a sloping surface which 
i has made terracing about the building neces 
sary. The playground is located in front of 
to the building with a concrete retaining wall used 
as a permanent bleacher. 
; The cost of the building is distributed as 
I 
tollows 
] \] W 
re General Contract $167,888.00 
Security Bldg. Co 
N, Heating & Ventilating 30,480.00 
> American Heating & Supply Co 
Miumbing 11,292.00 
i Swords Bros. Co 
‘ Electrical Fixtures $950.00 
Electrie Contractors & Supply Co 
- Landsecay ing 1,078.84 
re G. S. Birks 
Site 3. 700.00 
Le Total Cost $219,388.84 
Pupil capacity 500 te te Foe 
Cubie feet in. building 652,004 MAIN ENTRANCE. J. HERMAN HALLSTROM HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILI 
Cost per cubic foot 33 cente Peterson & Johnson, Architects, Rockford, Ill 
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stalled with tag board border above, and one 
panel on level with the blackboard to be used 
as bulletin board for the room. There are eleven 
such classrooms and one kindergarten room of 
the same size in the building. 

The kindergarten room is provided with a 
cork floor, a drinking fountain, and a private 
toilet 
corridors and the kindergarten room are backed 


room. The drinking fountains in the 


with appropriate design inserts of tile. 
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This is a large room 55’x76’, located on the 
ground floor and so built that it can be used for 
either gymnasium or auditorium purposes. As 
18’x29’ with 
dressing rooms and a seating capacity of about 
ROO. 


an auditorium it has a stage two 
A suitable picture booth is built on the 
As a gymnasium there are 

baths and locker 
When a basketball 
game is being played the seating capacity is 
about 400. 


exits are such that the auditorium-gymnasium 


baleony in the rear. 


located on each end shower 


rooms for boys and girls. 
The arrangement of entrances and 
ean be used without opening the rest of the 


oar 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM, J. HERMAN 

Peterson & Johnson, 

building. An adequate office room for the phy 

sical director is located, as the floor plan shows, 

to an advantage in supervising the gymnasium 
and the boys’ shower and locker room. 

Boys’ and girls’ toilets are located on each 

They are 


end of the corridors of each floor. 


Architects, 


HALLSTROM SCHOOL, 
Rockford, Il 


ROCKFORD, ILL 


finished with a 6”x6” tile floor and an attractive 


tile wainscoting. The corridors, floors, and all 


entrances are done in 6”x6” gray tile with a 
cove tile base. 
Ample space is allowed for the administrative 


suite and the library located on the second floor. 
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The Work of the School Janitor 


VIII. Heating, Ventilating and Special Work 
Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


A great variety of jobs is included in this 
section. Many of them are infrequent, require 
little time, and are relatively unimportant. 
However, some of them are of the utmost im- 
portance. Because of the relationship of heat- 
ing and ventilating to engineering, studies in 
these fields have been carried much further than 
any previously made in the field of cleaning 
operations. One of the important sources of 
information bearing directly upon the janitor’s 
work as a heating and ventilating engineer is 
the textbook by Smith,’ dealing with these sub- 
jects. 

Jobs Involved in Heating and Ventilating 

Heating is not only one of the important jobs 
of janitor service, but also one of exaction and 
responsibility. Because of the necessity of car- 
ing for the furnace in winter, the janitor must 
remain within a short distance of the school on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and _ holidays, 
and must, in winter, continually maintain suff- 
cient heat in the building to prevent the freez- 
ing of pipes. It is also important, if effective 
school work is to be accomplished, that standard 
temperatures should be maintained and that 
schoolrooms should be neither too cold nor too 
hot for facilitation of the best work on the part 
of pupils. 

Methods of Firina Forty-five of the school 
board rules and regulations studied by the writer 
stated requirements for the firing of furnaces. 
Some of these definitely specified methods of 
procedure to be followed. In the schools ob- 
served the janitors, in the main, knew the best 
methods of firing as usually set forth in the 
literature of mechanical engineering. Nearly 
half of them were diligent students of Smith’s 
textbook. Most of the head janitors stated that 
their engineers fired at intervals of from ten to 
thirty minutes, feeding but a few shovelfuls of 
coal at a time, and sprinkling it evenly over the 
flat surface of the fire bed. But in some of the 
schools, this method was their ideal of what 
firing should be, rather than their practice, 
though some of them actually lived up to their 
professions. 

One of the poorest methods of firing observed 
was that practiced by an inexperienced janitor 
who fired his furnaces but three times each day, 
piling into each small furnace 27 shovelfuls of 
coal at a time and leaving it in heaps on the fire 
bed. The majority of janitors condemned such 
a method or one approaching it as: (1) Causing 
the furnace to be immediately cooled off; (2) 
requiring continual changes in the amount of 
draft, causing a fluetuating fire, with conse- 
quent changes in the amount of heat sent 
throughout the building; (3) causing the coal 
to melt and form eclinkers because of the heavy 
drafts that must be sent through the furnace; 
(4) causing the eseape of much combustible 
smoke and gas, which should have been used as 
fuel. 


There can be no doubt that much money is 
wasted and unsatisfactory results are secured by 
the use of such uneconomical and _ ineffective 
methods of firing. A little money spent in the 
supervision and instruction of janitors, not only 
in such extreme cases as that mentioned, but in 
others less flagrant, as well, would often be a 


good investment. Janitors should be required 


to fre according to the most approved and eco- 


nomi methods, should be furnished a good 
grade of coal for heating, and then should be 
held rigidly accountable for results, both in 
heat nd economy of fuel. 


Sr 


ui Kenneth G.; Shert Course for Janitor-En- 
gineers|§ The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1919 


Equipment for Heating: It will be left to 
qualified engineers to discuss the best type of 
furnace equipment, but there is one article of 
equipment that comes well within the province 
of the present study. The manner of bringing 
coal to the furnace is important both from the 
standpoints of time required to perform the 
work and cleanliness of the furnace room. 

In half of the schools observed, janitors 
brought coal from the bin to the furnace in 
wheelbarrows and dumped it in front of the 
furnace. Four janitors used the time-consum- 
ing method of carrying coal from the bin to the 
furnace with a shovel. Others used a car, set 
on roller-bearing wheels, which would hold 
about half a ton, for the purpose of bringing 
coal from the bin to the furnace. One side of 
such a ear is hung on hinges and is dropped to 
a level with the car bottom to be used as a 
shoveling surface. 

The car is superior to either of the other 
methods for carrying coal to the furnace be- 
cause: 

1. Heavy draught is eliminated by roller- 
bearing wheels. 

2. More coal is brought to the furnace each 
time, which shortens the time required for 
bringing the coal from the bin to a place where 
it can be used for feeding the fire. 

3. The coal remains in the ear, thus elimi- 
nating the coal dust on the furnace floor. 

4. The ear can be pushed back and forth 
from one furnace door to another. It may thus 
be kept in the best position from which to shovel 
coal into the furnace. 

Removal and Disposal of Ashes: Removal of 
ashes from the furnace is a necessary job, 
though only a third of the rules and regulations 
mention it. The usual requirement is that 
ashes shall be removed daily, before the open- 
ing of school in the morning. Removal of ashes 
from the building is also specified as a janitor 
job in ten rules and regulations. In six cities 
janitors must screen ashes and utilize the 
screenings. 

In the schools observed, the janitors removed 
ashes from the furnace daily. Where soft coal 
was used, it was necessary to remove clinkers 
from the furnace four or five times each day. 
No janitor was observed to sereen ashes, though 
the sereening of dirty coal was common. Jani- 
tors oppose the work of screening ashes because 
with proper feeding of the furnace, the coal will 
be practically all burned and, most important, 
because screenings thrown on top of a good fire 
bed will waste more coal than can be saved by 
an attempt to burn them. 

In cleaning ashes from the furnace ash pit, 
the usual plan is to shovel dry ashes into large 
ash cans, thus stirring up a great amount of 
dust in the furnace room and on the furnace 
itself, if, indeed, some of it does not float up 
into the building through furnace room doors. 

One skilled engineer was observed to remove 
ashes by a method which stirred up practically 
no dust. He first wet the ashes quite thor- 
oughly, though they were not soaked through, 
by means of a hose while they were still in the 
ash pit. He next placed an ash can by the left 
furnace door. Then the furnace door was 
opened above the ash can. Then opening the 
door to the ash pit at the floor on the right side 
of the furnace, he carefully lifted the ashes 
from the pit to the can by means of a long 
handled shovel. Dust was practically elimi 
nated, first, because the ashes were wet, and 
second, because all remaining dust was carried 
directly over the fire bed by the draft. The 
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process was reversed for the left side of the ash 
pit. When the pit was empty, the furnace room 
was thoroughly flushed with the hose. 

Two cautions were pointed out by the engi- 
neer as necessary to the use of this method: 
1. Use care in wetting the ashes that no water 
is thrown against the hot grates. 2. The pro- 
cess must not consume so much time that the 
fire wil be cooled off to any great extent by the 
over-draft. 

Methods of ash removal from the building 
varied greatly. In some cases janitors had to 
carry heavy ash cans up the basement steps and 
as far as one hundred yards, by means of an 
iron rod run through the handles, one janitor 
lifting at each end of the rod. In such cases 
ashes were allowed to accumulate in basements 
for several days. On the other hand, many 
janitors had mechanical hoists which would lift 
one or more cans to the surface at a time, where 
they were hauled from the building daily by a 
city wagon. 

From the standpoint of cleanliness, ashes 
should be removed from the furnace room imme- 
diately after the furnace is cleaned. Every 
school should have a hoist for this purpose, be- 
cause carrying many heavy ash cans up base- 
ment steps is extremely hard work as well as 
time-consuming. 

In nearly half of the schools observed, ashes 
were being used for playground surfaces. While 
thé use of ashes may not be the best sort of play- 
ground surface, they are far superior to a 
muddy playground and may well be used as a 
temporary expedient to remedy the conditions 
often prevailing on playgrounds. If they are 
used, all clinkers must be carefully removed; 
they must be spread evenly; they must be 
packed and rolled smoothly. If this is done, it 
will be found that they make a very satisfactory 
playground surface. 

Care and Use of Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus: According to 76 of the 90 rules 
and regulations studied, the janitor is definitely 
responsible for the heating and ventilating of 
his building. He is generally required to be 
familiar with the efficient operation of the appa- 
ratus and to furnish the required amount of air 
and heat. Often he is required to do various 
kinds of repair work on the apparatus, such as 
to pack valves, repair stoves, ete. In some cascs 
he must report needed repairs to the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds or to the prin- 
cipal. 

Thirty-five of the rules and regulations re- 
quire that the janitor clean the boiler tubes or 
flues and some specify the cleaning of smoke 
stacks. In the schools studied, janitors cleaned 
boiler tubes weekly and over-hauled their 
furnaces yearly during the summer vacation 
periods. 

In all schools observed, in which a central 
ventilating system was installed, janitors cared 
for the ventilating apparatus daily, i. e., they 
turned fans on and off. In schools having the 
unit system, which is generally to be preferred, 
the teacher looked after this work. In all sys- 
tems janitors oiled motors used to run the ven- 
tilating apparatus once or twice each week. 

Regulation of Temperature and Air Circula- 
tion: Requirements of rules and regulations 
often specify certain precautionary measures to 
be performed by janitors, such as the testing of 
safety valves on boilers, the preventing of pipes 
from freezing either by keeping the temperature 
above a specified degree or by the draining of 
water pipes, remaining in the boiler room con- 
tinually during hours of heating, avoiding over- 
heating, ete. 

All rules and regulations have definite state- 
ments regarding temperature control either for 
the day or for the early morning. The required 
degrees range from 60° to 74°, the lower de- 
grees being required at the early morning hours 
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In seven cities 
the requirement is that rooms shall be main- 
tained at a temperature of from 64° to 68° dur 
ing the day, while 21 require the more commonly 
accepted standard of from 68° to 70 


before the session commences. 


In the schools observed the temperatures, as 


a rule, ranged from 68° to 70°, but in a number 


of cases the temperature was as high as 75 
Most 
larly, though a number depended entirely upon 
If jani 


tors are to maintain required temperatures they 


janitors inspected thermometers irregu 


thermostats to regulate temperatures. 


should inspect thermometers even where thermo 


stats are installed. However, such inspection 
requirements should not be over-emphasized. 
To require that janitors “shall inspect each 
classroom thermometer every hour school is in 
Yet this 
specification was made in the rules and regula 
tions of five cities 


session,” is to require the impossible. 


Requirements for ventilation either by use of 
the ventilating apparatus installed or by open 
windows were very general in rules and regula 
Many required that janitors shall venti 
late during schoo] hours, but there is the too 


tions. 


common requirement that janitors shall venti 
late before or after school hours with no refer 
during 


school hours when ventilation is most important 


ence to the ventilating 


nece ssity for 


In the schools studied, janitors start fans at 
hours ranging from 6:45 a. m. to 9:00 a. m 


with median time for starting at 8:25 a. m 
Time for stopping fans varies from 
to 4:30 p. m., 
4:00 p. m. 


when the temperature outside is below 40°, and 


3:15 Pp mm 
with the median stopping time at 
The usual practice is to run them 


to utilize window ventilation on days when the 
Ventilators 


hot days in 


outside temperature is above 40 
are sometimes started, als », on very 
order to secure better circulation of air 
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The problem of the opening of windows by 
teachers, when ventilating systems are in opera 


Witl 


open windows, ventilating systems will not oper 


tion, is often a real one for the j initor 


ate properly. One janitor runs the fans so long 
as teachers will keep the windows closed. On 
warm days in the spring and fall, he goes out 
side and looks at the 
open, he knows it 


windows. If they art 
is time to turn off the far 
Another device for determining whether the a 
was properly circulating and as an indication of 
whether windows were open, was the use of 
short ribbon attached to the grating in front 
the incoming air shaft. The ribbon, when 
motion, is an indication that the system is oper 
if still, that the 
ing no air currents from the ventilating system; 
if elinging to the that there is 
reversal of air current. 


ating properly ; room 1s recely 


grating, 


Economy in Ve ntilation In one half of the 


schools studied, the fans were shut off at noor 


for an average of one and one-half hours. Based 
upon the estimates of an official f the New 


, 
effected by the 
p. exhaust fan and a 15 h. | 


York Edison Co., the 
closing of a 10 h. 


Say ing 


plenum fan, as found in one the buildings, 
would amount to $1.40 per hour or to $2.10 for 
each noon period. This would mean the saving 
of $42 each month merely by shutting off fans 
if noon 
Such an amount may be saved in n 

schools where fans are run continuously fror 
moning until night. A like saving could | 
effected many schools if janitors v ild 1 


start fans until children begin to arr 
mornings, and shut them off as soon as_ the 
children leave in the afternoons Fans need 
not be turned on before 8:30 a. m. and may be 
turned off at about 4:00 p. m., when most f 
the children have gone 

I Be ( | 


School Building Maintenance 


PART II (Concluded) 


H. E. Ramsey, Maintenance Engineer 


The problem is another phase of 


school maintenance which, if completely dealt 


Janitor 


with, would require volumes of discussion. In 
this paper, we shall take up the qualifications 
of the janitor, 
school organization. 

A school janitor, as differentiated from the 
janitor of an office building, a department 
store, or a factory, must be a man of excep 
tionally good character. 


schoo] and his place in the 


His work brings him 
in close contact with women teachers and with 
small boys and girls, and it necessarily follows 
that he must primarily be a man free from bad 
habits and clean in his language. He must be 
more or less diplomatic in his manner and be 
willing to serve the occupants of the building, 
yet attentive to his regular lines of duty. This 
often places him in an embarrassing situation. 
If the janitor and the teaching staff get along 
harmoniously, the school enjoys a remarkable 
aid to efficient teaching. This matter of char 
acter may be rated as 80 per cent of the qualifi- 
cations of a janitor. It is possible to teach a 
man how to fire a boiler, and how to clean floors 
and windows, but it is practically impossible 
to change his character, especially if the subject 
is mentally over 80 years old. 

It has been observed by schoolmen that the 
age factor is a very important one to consider 
in the selection of janitors. A young man 25 
to 35 years old is not always dependable, espe 


cially in the younger group. A man of 30 or so, 


who undertakes this class of work, is either 


using it as a temporary makeshift until he can 
get something better, or he has proven himself 
unfit for a better job in the workaday world 


The old man, sar about 65. is likely to be 


A retired farm P| raul 


of about 50 or 55 vears, makes 


physically deficient. 
road engineer, 
a very good man generally, because he has been 
used to hard work, long hours, 
“making things go’. 
\ mat who 
has had his fling at some trade and has estab 
lished himself 
little 
three married sons 01 


use his initiative in 
1S especially true of the farmer. 
in acquiring a home and a ear, 


and a nestegg besides, 


and has perhaps 
two or daughters but 1s 


still ambitious to keep busy, is a good man t 
get. 


experience in a trade, as he is available in the 


It is a good plan to select a man with some 
summertime for repair work as will be shown 
later. 

After character comes a janitor’s ability 
handle a heating plant, and then comes his per 
sonal cleanliness which is closely allied to the 
ability to “see dirt” and to chase it In some 
school systems, however, where the handling of 
the plant is done by stationary engineers only, 
and a separate crew is in charge of the cleaning 
work, it may be possible to rate janitor’s me 
chanical ability a little higher with respect to 


character. However, the character quailmeation 


condit 10n. 


Cases have been known where a first class 


seems paramount to me under an) 


steam 


plant engineer obtained more pounds of steam 


per pound of coal and was saving on the plant 
in general, but incidentally kept his own coal 
bin well filled with school board coa 

In the writer’s experience it appears that it 
takes ten years to make a good school janitor 


It is not possible to pick a man TT the street, 
even though he may be well vei 
and put 


boilers, l 
building and expect to have a good 


tricacies of 


the end of the first year. If his temperament 
is right, he may gradually acclimate himself to 


the requirements of the particular principal, 
and in time learn the many ways he can benefit 
the school in general, but it isn’t to be done in 
one or two vears. 
ecipa 
acquainted and have developed a sort of family 


feeling, 


When a janitor and a prin- 
and a corps of teachers become thoroughly 


a school has one of the finest situations 
thought of. 


here an 


that can be 
Just important 


illustrate the 


fact may be 
element of 


men- 
tioned to character 
If, after a 
Mr. Smith proves to be a good janitor at 


and temperament just discussed. 
time, 
say, the Lincoln school, and a vacancy occurs 
, the Washington where the 
plant is practically size and 
equipment, it does not necessarily fol- 
ow that Smith will satisfactorily 


at say school, 

identical in 

heating 

fill the new 

job In the first place, he has been at the Lin- 
1 


coin schoo! 


for five years and has learned just 
what the principal there likes; the new principal 
at the Washington 
diff 


rerent sort 


school may be an entirely 


Secondly, his suecess at Lincoln 
may cause the new principal to expect too much 


and there is, 


therefore, ample opportunity for 


spoiling a good man It is, of course, good 
policy to promote good janitors, but the “per- 
sonal equation” of janitor plus principal, must 


not be forgotten 


On one occasion, the writer offered a janitor 
ther school which was only around the eor- 
fror S me. He was an old man and he 

ad to go clear across the city to the building 

here he as stationed He had been there 
rtee! years He ver, flatly refused the new 
ob, even at increased pay, because he was happy 

‘ rhe is 

Incidentally, in placing new men, it is desir- 

t them near their homes. In some 

school board furnishes the janitors’ 

‘ s a good plar During the heat- 

son, it is sometimes necessary for these 

me! eave their homes as early as 4:30 a.m. 
If anitor has had to stay at the building the 
night before’ unt 10:30 p.m. for a_parent- 
hers meeting, his sleeping hours are cut 
pretty short. And this is aggravated, if out of 
this t hours must be consumed in trans- 


A very subtle factor which tends to disrupt 


the harn and efficis ney of any school build- 
ng, is lack of complete harmony between the 
maintenance crew and the janitors. The janitor 
n a city up to 100,000 population should be 
nder the direction of the building superin- 
tendent, because in this way the desired co- 
peration will be established. It is possible 


for these two branches of the buildings and 


2 inds lepartment to place each other in a 
bad light For example, a janitor may pur- 
posely neglect to report a needed repair or even 


made and throw 
Or, the 
men may put a janitor to consid- 


immy”’ such a repair when 


discredit upon the maintenance crew. 
maintenance 
erable 


trouble in not really making a repair 


complete 


One of the most helpful functions of a jan- 
itor in re 


be put to in explaining a trouble, and 


lation to the repair crews is the use 


in conveying the directions of the superin- 


tendent of buildings. In inspection work the 
superintendent may come across some item that 
would take considerable description, if written 
out in an order, and such an order would not 
be complete enough, even requiring a ske teh. 
Life is too short to do it that way anyway, so 
Mr. Janitor is told what is wanted and is fully 
instructed, and the order is written, “as per in- 
structions of janitor”, or “see janitor”. It is 
not always possible, nor feasible, to have along 
lar repair men that are to do the 


this valuable 


the partic 





hence scheme much 


saves 
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And again, the janitor may be used to convey 
the information the other way around, thus 
saving all the time lost in arranging meeting 
places. What is desired from a janitor by the 
building superintendent may be sent out in 
bulletin form from time to time and further 
developed by occasional evening meetings. 

found that 
meetings have proven a valuable means of find- 


The writer has these evening 
ing out the problems of the janitors and of the 
maintenance Although 
from the office of the building superintendent 
followed, the janitor is 


men. orders issued 
are understood to be 
sometimes confronted with conflicting orders 
from the principal. In such cases, it is gen 
erally found to be the best policy to permit the 
janitor to satisfy the principal, unless the emer 
gency is not so great as to permit a conference 
with the principal first. 

cipal learns to feel that 


In this way, the prin 

the building main- 
tenance man is trying to serve him or her with 
out being dictatorial in his manner. 

Argument of any sort should not be permitted 
between the janitor and the principal, but the 
men should always be instructed to “do the 
thing first and then get in touch with the 
building superintendent”, but in no case to 
argue about it. 

Most principals respond very readily to this 
attitude and are very willing to come half way; 
if not, there is always a chance to take it up 
with the superintendent of schools. If he is 
the right sort, a satisfactory solution will be 
obtained. If not, there is the final recourse to 
the board of education, which is not always 
possible. In any case, bulletins serve as a pro 
tection for the building man, especially in cases 
where there is some difference of opinion con- 
cerning doing something involving a_ hazard. 
If the janitor can be made to feel that he is 
an inseparable part of the school system, no 
part of which can be rated as more important 
than another, but each dependent upon the 
other, a more harmonious condition is likely to 
prevail 

Janitors’ meetings at which attendance is not 
obligatory, afford a wonderful chance for the 


building superintendent to develop his organi 
zation. The writer’s plan has been as follows 
The meetings are held about once a month and 


on a Friday or Saturday night. A different 
school is visited for each meeting. This ac 
quaints the men with their mutual problems 
and incidentally, because of the fact that the 
next meeting place is not usually announced 
until about ten days in advance, every janitor 
keeps his building in shape, in the expectance 
of a meeting. The meetings are as informal as 
le, thereby bringing the men out of their 
shells and getting right down to real facts and 
frank opinions. 


possil 


The program must be carefully 
planned and should include some instructive 
feature as, for example, an illustrated lecture. 
The topic must be treated briefly and snappily, 
and should preferably concern school business, 
or something of general civic interest, as city 
tree ty planning, or an industrial project. 
This 
feature should not consume more than twenty 


The men really enjoy these meetings. 


minutes, hence it should be carefully planned 

There should be an open forum discussion of 
some pertinent subject, such as the quality and 
kind of coal used, or any one of the number of 
Janitors’ supplies, such as soaps, floor brushes, 


mops, ete. These discussions would prove very 


enlightening to some of the “rapid-fire sales 
men’ who prey on the school market. Inci 
dentally, they would give the purchasing agent 
some nsight into his judgment of such things. 

Music is generally desirable. Sometimes 
the s talent selected from the organization. 


Then, finally, the best appeal to a man is some- 
thing to eat. 


ro an always be arranged for and the re- 


The use of the domestic science 


ee 
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treshment committee will see that everything 
is left in good shape. The expense of these 
meetings is usually about $4 for a small group. 

At the quarterly periods during the year a 
numerical rating is given the janitors. This is 
based on four main items as follows: (a) Co- 
Speration with the teaching staff; (b) general 
condition of the building; (c) economy in op- 
eration—comparative rating; (d) personal ap- 
pearance. 

Janitors must be held responsible for the 
prompt reporting of needed repairs. If, upon 
the inspection of a building, it is found that 
three or four toilets are out of order, that there 
is a broken window light, a fire escape that 
sticks, or other things not in the proper shape 

and these not reported—a demerit figure is 
charged against the janitor’s record. These 
demerits are noted according to a carefully pre- 
pared schedule providing numbers for each de- 
ficiency according to its seriousness. The men 
are very jealous of these records. At the end 
of the year, the average will prove to be very 
instructive for the next year’s selections. 


At one meeting the writer worked up a set of 
ritual work of seven degrees necessary for the 
attainment of the membership to the “sacred 
order of custodians”. This meeting was care- 
fully prepared to guard against injuring the 
feelings of any of the men present. While for 
the most part, it was composed of levity, there 
were parts such as the “obligation”, which con- 
tained some excellent sugar-coated advice. The 
degrees were as follows: 

First, shovel degree: Bringing out the proper 
use of the coal shovel in firing and mentioning 
the snow shovel in keeping the walks clean. 
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The origin of the shovel was given and it was 
called a “noble tool”. 

Second, broom degree: 
cleaning methods. 

Third, telephone degree: 
phone in reporting trouble. 

Fourth, selective: A current local problem. 

Fifth, letter degree: S.S.S. Safety, sanita- 
tion, service. 

Sizth: A current local problem. 

Seventh, flag: Patriotic degree bringing out 
the part they should play in the development 
of the nation. 

This sort of a program may seem childish, 
but it had a very noticeable effect upon the 
morale, and the general efficiency of the depart- 
ment. By allowing the janitors and the main- 
tenance men to work together on these degrees, 
and in the committees, a better acquaintance 
and friendship was established. Many of the 
principles developed by the Rotary club were 
adapted to this work. 

The school janitors are often the most abused 
and the least understood of working men. By 
learning their innermost thoughts at these 
meetings, the superintendent of buildings may 
unfold the problems and policies of the school 
department and thereby produce a better ap- 
their important work. Incei- 
dentally, the writer learned that John had five 
children and was buying his home, and that all 
that Bill needed was a little religious influence. 
This attitude of personal interest and helpful- 
ness is effective in increasing the efficiency and 
morale of individuals, and of the entire jani- 
torial corps and contributes to better building 
maintenance. If applied in a practical man 
fashion, it will not fail. 


Bringing out the 


The use of the tele- 


preciation of 


The New Superintendent 


Cora Miley 


[his is the time of year when school boards 
must begin to think of their superintendent, 
whether they will retain their present incum 
No heavier responsi 


bye nt or eleet a new one. 


itv than this ever confronts them, because no 
school is greater than its superintendent. 

An association with schools and school boards, 
extending over thirty years, gives me the temer 
ity to discuss the matter of superintendents, not 
heeause I believe myself to have a flair for dis 
cussion, but because I have seen men fail ut 
terly, over and over again, for the very lack of 
he qualities which I will set down here 

The difficulties with which a board contends 
in selecting the head of the schools are mani 
fold, for men are clever in setting forth their 
good traits and in hiding their bad ones. These 
eandidates can not be judged by either what 
their friends or their enemies say about them, 
ill 


for the one wi overestimate them and the 


other will underestimate them. Nor will men 
seeking power conduct themselves as they will 
attain power. It is almost like se 


when they 


lecting a husband Apropos 


you Can only hope. 
a woman on the school board might help in 
this situation; her intuition is sometimes better 
than a man’s judgment. 
It takes make a good 
oolman. One man 


When he does, he is 


in a large corporation, a railroad president, a 


qualities to 


seldom has them all. 


many 
usually a great executive 


supreme court justice, or in some place where 
such ability is commensurably paid for in dol 
irs and cents, and not in the schoolroom 

But, there are great men in school work; 
men who, like the flower that”’was born to blush 
unseen and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. the world hears little about. Sueh men 
consider the returns from serving greater than 
the accumulation of money. There would be 


many more such men were it not for the po 


litical machinations attendant on school posi- 
tions, which sometimes make even a small posi- 
tion in educational institutions precarious. 

A man’s honesty, or lack of it, should always 
be considered when selecting a superintendent. 
Now this does not mean the honesty that makes 
a man pay his bills, that of course is only good 
policy and common protection for himself. Yet, 
it does include that honesty which goes much 
deeper, that honesty which makes a superintend 
ent remember that the center of every educa- 
tional effort is the child, and that every child 
must have value received for every dollar spent. 
This honesty also includes that higher phase 
which concerns a man’s word, the making and 
breaking of promises. 

This man to be selected should be consistent, 
fair and just, the kind of man who will not be 
influenced by personal friendship or obligation, 
or emotion but only by those qualities of justice 
and fairness which seek the right in every sit 
uation. 
like a ram-rod. 
Every sort of influence, used in the most insin 


He should have a backbone 


uating and subtle way, is sometimes brought to 
bear upon a man in this position. An indecisive 
and weak man should never be superintendent 
of a system of city schools, no matter what his 
other qualifications may be. 

He should be a good organizer, but he should 
not make a fetich of it. 
much 


There is such a thing 
work. 
Sometimes the thing orgenized for is lost sight 


as too organization in school 
of in the organization. 

The ability to teach, to inspire others is such 
a delicate thing, so easily destroyed that care 
must be taken to encourage it. Organization, 
too well oiled, may destroy it. 

The superintendent should be a modest man. 
Too much advertising of his policies is dis- 
astrous. The policy of giving school news to 

(Continued on Page 134) 





Picture Projection 


The use of motion pictures in fields outside 
of the photoplay house is becoming widespread. 
So popular is this form of presentation that, to 
gether with slide it is bringing 
about a new technique of teaching, with many 
advantages over earlier methods. 


projection, it 1s 


Visual impressions conveyed by motion pic 
tures stimulate the imagination, stir the emo 
tions and are productive of prompt action. 
Lantern slides are adapted to conveying greater 
detail and supplementing the spoken presenta 
tion. Both are found to be of great value in 
schools, churches, in business, and in the home. 

Equipments for motion picture projection are 
characterized by 


and optical 


precision of the mechanical 


elements. Moreover, there is a 
constant improvement in lamps and lenses that 
results in better screen lighting, both in quality 
and quantity. Thus, the development of the 
aspherie condenser and larger diameter objec 
tive lenses has added as much as 150 per cent 
to the light utilization 


using mazda lamps. 


for theatre projectors 
Recent developments in 
the lamps for the familiar suitcase type of pro 
jector have increased the screen illumination 
by one-third. 





FIG. 1. A STANDARD THEATER PROJECTOR USED 
IN PHOTOPLAY HOUSES AND LARGES1 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


R. E. Farnham 


For motion picture projection in schools and 
other non-theatrical applications, equipments of 
the portable and semi-portable type are em 
ployed, except in the largest auditoriums where 
projectors of the standard type are necessary. 
The mazda projector lamps are becoming the 
universal source of light in these tields because 
they possess the features of simple operation 
and freedom from fire hazard that become so 
important under the conditions of general ser 
vice and untrained attendants. 


In Table No. 1 the field of application for 
each source is indicated in a general way. The 
values of pictures size and throw shown, should 
not be considered as exact limits. The optical 
efficiency of a given design of projector, the 
width of house and type of screen, are important 
factors. 

Fig. 2 shows the relative quantities of light 
projected by each of the lamps with the com 
The amount of light 
reaching the screen varies, for a given class of 


mon types of projectors. 


projector, with the picture size, distance to the 
screen, and the optical system. The lenses of 
longer focal with the longer 


throws transmit relatively less light than those 


length required 
of shorter focal length of the same free aper 
ture, Except at the shorter screen distances the 
larger, or No. lenses, for theatre projectors 
give approximately double the screen illumina 
tion possible with the No. 1 lens. Smaller 
screens and shorter throws suffice in some ser 
light 
available with smaller classes of equipment in 
dicated These 


jectors have lamps and optical systems that are 


vices, and hence the lesser amount of 


proves acceptable. latter pro 
smaller and in general less costly and less effee 


There 


are projector lamps available to meet the re 


tive than those in the larger equipments. 


quirements for each service in the projection 
of motion pictures, lantern slides, and opaque 
surfaces. The low voltage lamps have relative 
lv short filaments as compared with lamps ol 
the 115-volt 


concentration 


group, and the greater filament 


results in improved utilization 


of the light through the optical system and 
higher screen illumination for a given wattage. 
However, for many applications the concentra- 
tion possible with filaments for the standard 
115-volt service proves ample and the cost of 
auxiliary transforming or regulating resistance 
equipment is obviated. 
The Educational Field 

The projection requirements of large school 
auditoriums are practically the same as _ those 
of the theatre. 
teen to sixteen foot pictures are encountered 


Throws up to 120 feet and four- 
and the quality of projection must be practi 
cally on a par with that of the theatre, al 
though the work is usually done by one of the 
students less experienced than the theatre pro 
jectionist. For the smaller auditoriums and 
halls, the less expensive sem] portable equip- 


ment proves ample. The 1000-watt 115-volt 
lamp is most often used and no auxiliary con 
tro] equipment is then required. For class- 
rooms and smaller lecture halls, the light 


weight, compact, portable equipme nts are espe 


cially convenient. They may be carried about 


from room to room as readily as a suitease and 





3 A PROJECTOR OF THE SEMI-PORTABLE 
TYPE WHICH FINDS APPLICATION IN SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS, LECTURE HALLS AND BY 

PTRAVELING EXHIBITORS 


FIG 


they produce excellent pictures for such loca 


tions. The projector using the small 16-mm. 


safety film is found satisfactory for the small 


classroom and, with the rapidly increasing 
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range of subjects available for films of this 
width, these little equipments will increase in 
The employing this 
narrow film are of especial value to those who 


popularity. equipments 
have occasion to take and project their own pic 
tures. 

Manufacturers of portable projectors, realiz- 
ing the value of projecting a single still picture 
to permit detailed study, provide their equip 
ments with filters or other devices which make 
it possible to stop the film without overheating. 
Sut for 
lantern slides are needed, 
the 1000-watt 


many Classes of instruction separate 
kor these equipments 
115-volt lamp provides excellent 
projection in an auditorium of almost any size. 
For thie 


room, the 250 and 500-watt lamps of this volt 


classroom and small school leeture 


sufficient, because relatively less 


age class ure 





FIG. 4. PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
USED IN SCHOOLS, LODGE HALLS, BY SALES- 
MEN AND TRAVELING EXHIBITORS. 
screen brightness is required the closer the audi 

ence is to thie picture, 

There have recently been developed by SEV 
eral equipment manufacturers small projectors 
serving thie 


same purpose as the lantern slide 


projectors but using 


lengths of standard width 
film containing from thirty to fifty pictures or 
Kither by 
turning of a 


more, each an individual 


picture, 


the pressing of a 


button or the 


cm single picture is brought into position 
be re the aperture and held there as long us 


| smal] 


despres These 


projectors have much to 


from the 


eht weight, and 


recommend them standpoint ot com 


bactness 


freedom from slid 
brea wi nla It must be realized that it is not pos 


I 














FIG AN IDEAL CLASSROOM ARRANGEMENT, 
\ STEREOPTICON PROJECTOR AND 
TRANSLUCENT SCREEN. 


sible to project as large a picture as with stand 
ard tern slides with the same screen illumi 
nat because of the greater magnification. 
Phe cost of tilm slides is about one-tenth that 
of g slides. 

| que projector, which is a modification 
or t tereopticon that permits the projection 
of if pictures by reflected instead of trans 
mittes ght, has an important application in 
leetu nd classrooms where it is desired to 
proj ips, drawings, or illustrations from 
the | a book. A much smaller percentage 
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of the light is directed through the projector 
lens and, therefore, the 1000-watt lamp is al- 
ways required in the schoolroom, and projection 
is satisfactory at distances of only 30 feet or 
500-watt 


entertainment the 


less. For home 


lamp is sufficient. 





FIG. 6. MAPS, ILLUSTRATIONS, CHARTS, AND 
OTHER SIMILAR MATERIAL, AS WELL AS 
LANTERN SLIDES, CAN BE SHOWN 
WITH THIS EQUIPMENT. 
Characteristics of Suitable Equipment 

In order to obtain maximum utilization of 
light and good appearance of the projected pic 
ture upon the well 


screen as as satisfactory 


performance of the various projector lamps, 
there are a number of requirements which must 
be fultilled by both the equipments and screens. 
Designers of projection equipment should take 
into consideration the physical specifications 
and source characteristics of the projector lamps 


in the preliminary designs of their equipment. 





k F J 
FIG. 7. STANDARD WIDTH (37 MM.) FILM COMPARED 
WITH 16 MM. FILM; EACH ROLL CONTAINS 
8,000 PICTURES (6 MINUTES 

PROJECTION) 

make 
changes in patterns and dies. 

Lamp Adjustment 
So sensitive is the optical svstem of a motion 


Failure to do so may necessary costly 


picture projector to the position of the light 
that a 
marked loss in 


small displacement 
the light 
and in the uniformity of the illumination. If 


a light 


source Causes a 


reaching the screen 
source is displaced laterally only as 
much as one-eighth of an inch from its correct 
position on the optical axis, the sereen illumi 
nation is reduced 25 per cent. It is, therefore, 
necessary that lateral, vertical and longitudinal! 
of an inch from the correct 


adjustments of #16 


position in the optical axis be provided in every 
direction. The lamp socket should permit the 
lamp to be rotated so that the plane of the fila 
ment may be placed perpendicular to the optical 
axis. 

As will be seen from Fig. 8, a relatively small 
drop in voltage applied to the lamp will cause 
a much greater loss in candlepower. On the 
other hand, a voltage higher than that for which 
the lamp is designed will rapidly decrease its 
life. So to obtain maximum screen illumination 
life, the 
should be operated at its rated voltage or cur 


consistent with satisfactor; lamp 


rent. This is easilv done tor lamps of the 100 


130 volt group, as thev can be obtained at rated 


socket on which they are to be used. 
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voltage corresponding to the voltage of the 
For the 
lower voltage lamps the best results can be ob 
tained by using an ammeter in conjunction with 
a regulation transformer or rheostat to operate 
the lamps at their When no 
meter is provided, especial care must be given 


rated current. 
to the accuracy and uniformity of the resist- 
ances supplied to cut down the usual voltage of 
lighting circuits. 
Optical System 
The aspheric condenser, with its marked ad 
vance in efficiency, is a standard equipment on 
the larger projectors used for theatres and large 
} 
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FIG. 8. THESE CURVES SHOW THE RAPIDITY WITH 
WHICH THE SCREEN ILLUMINATION FALLS OFF 
WITH A REDUCTION IN THE VOLTAGE AP- 
PLIED TO THE LAMP, AND THE CUR. 
RENT CONSUMED BY THE LAMP. 





0 


auditoriums. 
ufficiently 


As designed at present, it is not 
compact to permit its use in the 


portable and = semi-portabl 


equipments where 


minimum weight and size are important factors. 
IHlowever, it may be expected that a modification 
ot this deficient lens will be deve loped for the 


Mi anwhile 


cond nser 1s 


small projectors the prismatie or 


Fresnel recommended for use in 


equipments of the portable and semi-portable 
type. 


Table No. 2 


denser to be used with each of the several types 


shows the proper size ot con 


of projector lamps. The diameter as well as the 
working distances are given. 

Kor projecting film of Standard size, the Nw, 
2 or half-size projection objective lens is ree 


lengths of 41% 


ommended for all focal inches 
or over, in order te 


of hieht 


obtain maximum utilization 
passing through the aperture. The 
screen illumination is substantially double that 
obtained with the No. 1 
Because of its lower price, the No. 0 size lens is 
The 


tained with this lens is about seventy-five per 


” quarter-size lens. 


sometimes used, illumination ob 


SCPOCTI 
cent of that of the No. 1 lens, or thirty-eight per 
cent of that of the No. 2 lens. While the use 
of this small lens may lower the initial cost of 
the equipment, nevertheless it is poor economy, 
as it places a handicap on the applicability of 
the projector. Projectors using the narrow 
width film and small diameter condensing lenses 
lenses of 


can use objective restricted aperture 


with maximum utilization of the light. 
Ventilation 
In order to permit light weight and compact 
equipment, the size of the bulb of the several 
types of projector lamps is made as small as is 
with satisfactory 


possible, consistent perform 


ance of the lamp. In their design, adequate 


ventilation of the lamp housing is assumed. 
Inlet and outlet openings of ample size must be 
Where 


the air inlet openings should have a total area 
of at least 0.015 


provided. natural ventilation is used, 


square inches per watt, and 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Jounal 


EDITORIAL 


WM. GEO. BRUCE 
WM. C. BRUCE 


THE MODERN SCHOOL PLANT AND 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR 


The American schoolhouse not only stands 


THE 


as the recognized mode! in architectural crea 
tion among the schoolhouses of the world, but 
it also excels in utilitarian equipment and work- 
ing paraphernalia. The invention 
which has found eloquent expression in every 


genius of 


field of mechanical production in this country 
has not neglected the things that make for the 
efficient operation of the modern schoo! plant. 

The evolution which has attended the several! 
articles under the heading of 
supplies and equipment, including school furni 
ture, blackboards, globes, maps, etc., etc., as well 
as the the 
safety and convenience, has also been extended 
to the methods of marketing them. It took 
many years before the merchandising of the 


classed school 


many innovations in direction of 


commodities demanded by the schoolhouse came 
under something like an efficient system of as 
sembling and distribution 

The transportation 
single school 


long distances of 
the 


in one section of the country to 


over;r 


articles, from manufacturer 
the remote con 
sections, proved both cumber 


sumer in other 


some and expensive. This long range system of 


distribution, carried on either by catalog or 
personal salesmanship, was not wholly satisfac 
tory, and it eventually became evident that cen 
ters for assembling of the supplies and a system 
of expeditious distribution would be in demand 
The schools not only want what they want, but 
they also want things when they want them. 
The the 
larger school systems, who devotes all his time 


secretary or business manager of 


to the business side of a school system is not 


only familiar with every item which comes 


under the heading of school supplies, but he 
knows something of current prices and relative 
which to 


well as the from 


draw such supplies. He 


values, as 


SOUTCES 
buys with judgment 
and discrimination. 

The the 
community on the other hand, who, in addition 
to his 


school superintendent in smaller 


manifold professional labors is called 
upon to purchase school paraphernalia, cannot 
be a close student of market He 
must, in addition to his own knowledge of the 


things he wants, 


conditions. 


rely in a greater degree upon 
the integrity of the man from whom he buys. 
This the itinerant 
school supply agent, unattached and irrespon 


has tended to eliminate 
sible, who traveled along the rural highways, 
came from but 
himself, and could not be held to the terms of 
a contract. 


nowhere, represented no one 
Thus the demands of a new day 
meant greater assurance as to the goods that 
were purchased and a more reliable method of 
merchandising. 

But, it meant more—much more. It meant 
the advent of the modern school supply distrib- 
utor—a man of character and standing—known 
by reputation to his patrons as being depend- 
able and honorable, and who not only could 
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supply the articles needed in the schools, but 
who knew exactly what the schools did need. 
It meant, too, that his traveling emissary was 
not a mere sample carrier and a high power 
seller of products, but a helpful coworker in the 
school field and one who possessed the ability to 
recommend supplies from an educational point 
of view. 

The old time method of ordering school sup- 
plies was to buy from many sources, issuing 
many requisitions and receiving the supplies in 
driplets from a wide range of territory. It re 
sulted in wholesale purchases at retail prices 
thus wasteful procedure. In 
England, and on the continent of Europe, the 
promiscuous seattering of orders for the things 
that 
long 


and entailed a 


in and about a schoolhouse has 


The 


concentrate their needs into a few orders, place 


are used 


been discarded. school authorities 


them with responsible firms, and thus secure the 
advantage of quantity purchases 


Sut, the expediency ot reorganizing the 
school supply trade in the United States is 
more apparent than it is in Europe. The broad 


territory with its industries scattered in remote 


sections rendered it doubly necessary to estab 
lish centers for the assembling and distribution 
of school supplies in order that expedition and 
economy be secured 

It was therefore most natural to assume that 


the same American enterprise and 


energy 


which has found expression in its various indus 


trial and commercial activities, would assert 


which 


popular education 


itself in behalf of an industry serves 
more directly our system of 
to the end that a 


efficiency was achieved 


high order of e and 


onomy 


MORE ECONOMY IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL 


‘he thought that somewhere in the nation’s 
school expenditure of two billion dollars an 
nually a saving of some sort might be effected, 


has found expression in the formulation 


if the 
National Commission on Economy and Effi 
ciency of Business Administration of School 
Systems. It was prompted by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the National 


Edueation Association. 


[hose chosen to serve on the commisssion 


field of 
tion, commerce and government, thus affordir 


are 
of the highest standing in the educa 


ig 


a reasonable guarantee that the task will be in 
telligently approached In order to win the 
fullest confidence of the American school public, 


however, the commission ought to be augmented 
by more men of practical experience in matters 


The 


state, 


of school finance and administration 


schoo] superintendent, city, county, and 


whose chief concern is along educational results 
should, no doubt, be brought to the councils of 


hard-headed 


the commission, but th business 


manager of a school system who 


vear after year 
contracts for everything that goes into and 
about a school plant, can be of invaluable 


The 


school systems are not represented on 


service. real business administrators of 


the com 
mission. 


In its initial announcement the commission 
holds that “The annual cost of public educa 
tion has nearly doubled during the past five 


years and is almost four times as 
in 1915. 


course, be explained by the loss in the 


great as it was 


Some of this unusual increase can, of 
value of 
the dollar and by the rapid growth in school at 
tendance, but by no Some of 


means all of it. I 
it has certainly been due to a growing insistence 
on the part of the public for more and better 
schools, modern equipment, greater play facili- 
better 
pay for teachers in order to obtain better teach 


ties, increased extra-curricula activities, 


ers, an expansion of health conservation facili 
ties such as dental and medical clinies, and a 
host of other demands indicating a very positive 
belief in 


the public school as an institution 





which is essential to the welfare and progress of 
the nation.” 

In the opinion of the commission the “ap. 
proval of continued rapid expansion along preg. 
ent lines is by no means unanimous”, also, that 
“a comparison of present-day methods of schoo] 
administration with the practices in vogue jp 
large industrial and commercial establishmentg” 
should be made. “By such comparisons the 
commission hopes to point out economies which 
might be effected without any depreciation of 
the quality of the education given. Such econ. 
omies would result in making additional funds 
available for the expansion of the school plant 
without adding to the present burden of the 
taxpayers.” 

The task which the commission has assumed 
must be weleomed as a timely one, whatever the 
ultimate results of that task may be. While 
there is no intention on our part to anticipate 
the work of the commission, or its findings, it 
may not be out of place to say that it is beset 
with certain limitations and that a radical eut- 
ting of school costs cannot be looked for. 

This becomes evident when it is remembered 
that the largest item on the school cost sheet, 
constituting some seventy per cent and over of 
total, represents the instructional service 
which cannot be cut if high standards are to be 
The economy to. be 
here the direction of 
higher standards and more service for the same 


the 
maintained. possible 
achieved must be in 


costs 
The 


sheet 


the cost 
schoolhouse construction and 


item of 
with 


next consequence on 
deals 
The competitive system which 
into the former insures minimum costs 


maintenance. 
enters 
to a reasonable degree on the specifications pro- 
vided. If a community desires to give expres- 


s10n to a spirit o} loeal pride 


and progress in 
an ornate school structure, modern in appoint- 
ment and equipment, and is willing to pay the 
that is its own affair. If cumber- 
some ventilating apparatus are found to be su- 
be well to corroborate the 
testimony to that effect now at command. Their 
elimination will certainly save money. 


17 
price well, 


pertluous it may 


lhe more recent developments have 
the total schoolhouse cubage, in 
pupil numbers, may be too high, 
that the division between the instructional and 
housekeeping area may be more advantageously 
made, and that the average bearing strength of 
structures is at present greater than necessary. 
Standardization yet to be achieved. 
Further, the standardization of school furni- 
ture, equipment and supplies, in the direction 
of size, quality, and utility, offers possibilities 
in the direction of economy. 


sug- 
reste d that 


relation to 


he re is 


[The educators of the country will be anxious 
whether the commission deems it ex 
pedient to recommend a check to further ex 
pansion of school activities, and in what manner 
the short cuts so successfully carried out in the 
industrial field applicable to the modern 
On the other hand, the boards of 
education will be anxious to learn whether any 
items may safely be stricken from the school 
budget and thereby reduce the cost of school 
administration. 


to learn 


are 


school plant. 


JUMPING ON SCHOOL BOARDS—AN 
INDOOR SPORT 

By way of a compliment to the nation’s pub- 
lic press somebody has characterized the modern 
editorial as the American poem of the day. In 
substantiation of this claim this somebody has 
held that more lofty thought and fine diction 
goes into the editorial columns than goes into 
the news pages. 

Well, that is perhaps true, but to exalt the 
average editorial into the realm of poetry and 
romance is somewhat idealistic. Surely, some 
of the editorials which deal with school admin- 
istrative affairs are far from being either poetic 
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or possessing the elements of romance. They 
frequently indulge in discussions which border 
on poetic license in that they do not hold to the 
facts, and engage in romancing in that they 
handle the truth somewhat carelessly. 

Thus, we find at times that even big news- 
papers, supposed to employ as writers men of 
exceptional talent, lapse into statements which 
are as unwarranted as they are untrue. The 
following paragraph for instance, appeared on 
the editorial page of the Chicago Tribune of 
recent issue: 

“Tt is one of the saddest comments on Amer- 
iea’s forms of municipal government that school 
boards—not in Chicago alone but in all great 
cities—fall so far short of any decent ideal. 
It is admitted with the best and most serious 
intentions by all thoughtful people that the 
training of its children is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the nation. Yet that duty is 
sometimes intrusted to groups of men and 
women markedly unfit to hold any important 
trust.” 

This reminds us that editors elsewhere also, 
for the want of something else to do, occasion 
ally engage in the same indoor sport of attack 
ing the local board of education. They are less 
sweeping, as a rule, and spare at least the other 
boards. The Chicago editor, however, finds 
comfort in the thought that what applies to 
Chicago must necessarily apply to all great 
cities. 

Those who know anything about the character 
of the boards of education that are in contro] 
of the school systems of the larger cities know 
at least that they do not “fall so far short of 
any decent ideal.” In fact, the boards of edu 
cation of America’s largest cities—and we have 
in mind here, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin 
nati, Saint Louis, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
others that might be mentioned—-express the 
best ideals in the field of popular education. 
The disgraceful eruptions which have charac 
terized Chicago school administrative labors 
during the past five years, have not been dupli- 
cated by anv American city. Nor has anything 
happened which would warrant the finger of 
suspicion to be pointed against any of the men 
and women who serve on the boards of educa 
tion of the several cities named. 

It may readily be asserted that the school 
systems of the larger cities of this country have 
never been in better hands than they are today. 
The men and women who serve on the several 
boards of edueation are chosen from the best 
citizenship and reflect in the main the best as 
Pirations of the community, as well as the high 
est ideals in the field of popular education. 


WHO IS TO BLAME—THE SCHOOL BOARD 
OR THE PUBLIC? 

The many awkward or embarrassing situa 
tions which arise in deliberative bodies, through 
the overzealous member, usually casts a reflec 
tion upon an entire body. The onus of a mis 
taken policy caused by a misguided majority 
must he shared by an objecting minority. 
Public bodies are held accountable in a collec 


live as well as in an individual sense. 


If a board of education fails in meeting its 
probler n a manner satisfactory to the com 
munity the blame may readily be assigned to 
this or that member, but the fecling of popular 
discontent is likely to be directed against the 
entire vy. This raises the question whether 
In a ditference of opinion between the official 


body and the public mind the former is right 
and t} tter wrong, or to carry the question a 
step far 


r, whether the public was wise in ele 
vating 


or that man to school board honors. 


It f. :, however, that public opinion is not 
always ht and that at times it requires a 
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clear vision and strength of character on the 
part of the board of education to stand out 
against a narrow and untenable opposition. It 
is the weak body that yields to the moods and 
tenses of public sentiment, whether that senti- 
ment be right or wrong. 

An editor in an eastern city of medium size 
who saw a situation in which the school board 
had yielded as he believed to a local clamor pre- 
sents an imaginary speech that is keyed upon a 
high plane, and that in his judgment should 
have been delivered. This remarkable unspoken 
speech reads as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman: I am sick and tired of this 
miserable baiting of the public. You know I know 
that the city has no justification whatever for 
underwriting the graduates of normal school who 
reside here. You know and | know that the sys- 
tem of putting local talent into the schools is 
based purely on its appeal to the voters; that it 
is a false principle, that it is a silly principle, 
that it is not actuated by the good of the schools, 
that it is a cheap sacrifice of common sense in 
order that votes may be culled from a gullible 
public on the issue of localism. 

“T grant you, Mr. Chairman, that my stand is 
unpopular. I grant you that the public feels 
that the school department should take care of 
as many of our teacher-aspirants as possible. I 
grant you that this is true, but only in a quali- 
tative sense and I reproach this board with 
bandying terms and confusing the objective by 
its conduct here tonight. It has made experi- 
ence unnecessary, it has minimized the required 
qualifications for admittance to our teaching 
staffs, it has reduced the value of experience 
which is the only measure of determining fit- 
ness, it has aequieseed in the short-sighted 
policy that the children must be subject to the 
political fortunes of the members of the school 
board and a publie misapprehension of a highly 
specialized work, the work of teaching. I 
refuse to have any further part in the delibera 
tions of this body and hereby tender my resig- 
nation on the grounds that I cannot surrender 
the conviction that our school department 
should be sheltered against every possibility of 
weakening its efficiency and its fitness.” 

The editor continues that it is not likely that 
any member would have the temerity to thus 
eliminate himself from the picture, and then 
lodges the blame in the following language: 
“The answer very patently is that the public is 
more at fault than the school board and that 
the remedy in this and other cities is to remove 
the school board as a creature of the public, 
and place it on an appointive plane. If there 
is any one public department which is justified 
in having an autocracy of command, it is the 
schoo] department.” 

This may suggest a change from the elective 
to the appointive system of school board mak- 
ing. But, whatever system is employed it re- 
mains that the power that makes the choice 
must exercise a sharp discrimination between 
the acceptable and the unacceptable. In the 
ler and medium sized cities the elective 
svstem has gained recognition because it has 
rendered the better service. If a weak board 
of edueation has been elected, the blame falls 
upon the public, it is true, but the public, like 
the individual, must learn, and does learn, the 
value of circumspection in choosing its public 
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THE UNIFORM DRESS QUESTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS 

The princes of fashion wield a powerful in- 
fluence in affording expression to the vanities 
and frailties of the day. They dictate the 
form and color of human raiment and adorn 
ment, and control many of the conventionalities 
of life. Their pronouncements are accepted in 
the thought that they dignify the external man 
and lend a brighter aspect to human existence. 
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That the dictates of fashion should find their 
way into the schoolhouse is only natural. Both 
pupils and teachers alike, must observe the 
conventions of their time and submit to the ac- 
cepted in garb and manner. Society offers no 
protest except where fashion tends to extrava- 
ganece, and when it violates the established 
rules of health and the recognized standards of 
decency. 

It is the extreme referred to here that has 
engaged the attention of the school authorities. 
They have found it expedient to plead for that 
simplicity which a democratic classroom spirit 
suggests. That extreme has manifested itself 
in silks and fineries which not only appear dur- 
ing graduation festivities, but which become 
an everyday habit in school attendance, placing 
the poorer, cotton gowned girls, in a_ less 
favored class. 


The rules which boards of education have en- 
acted in the past, in the direction of uniformity 
and simplicity in dress as applied to female 
pupils, have had a beneficent effect, and have 
usually been accepted in the spirit that 
prompted them. They have obliterated the dis- 
criminatory line between the rich and the poor, 
and have thus fostered the democratic idea of 
equality. The doting mother who dressed her 
girlie in silks and satins, because perchance 
she could afford to do so, has been made to see 
the error of her ways. 


A jocular remark of Supt. McAndrew of 
Chicago was recently interpreted as an order 
that the teachers wear a smock over the cus- 
tomary day dress. The innovation was suggested 
more largely in the interest of common utility 
and uniformity, rather than a suppression of 
fineries. The Chicago discussion, however, has 
prompted the Tacoma Ledger to ask: 


“Is it within the province of a school board 
to prescribe the style of garb that shall be worn 
by public school teachers? Is a school board or 
the authorities of a school privileged to dictate 
as to the sort of clothing that may be worn 
during school sessions by pupils? The Chicago 
board of education has answered in the affirma- 
tive in both cases, and who shall say that it has 
exceeded its powers? 


“Taking the position that elaborate dressing 
upon the part of teachers has a tendency to 
instill wrong ideas in the minds of girl pupils, 
the Chicago board has decreed that teachers 
shall be neatly but inexpensively dressed while 
in the schoolroom and that the clothing shall, 
as nearly as possible, be uniform. In relation 
to the pupils, it is contended that the tendency 
toward rich dressing is constantly growing in 
the schools. The daughters of the wealthy, or 
comfortably situated, are more and more dress- 
ing according to the means of the parent. 


“Of course, that would appear to be the pre- 
rogative of the parents and one might insist 
that if they choose to dress their daughters in 
expensive and elaborate gowns it was no one’s 
business but their own. On the other hand, the 
school board insists that the daughters of 
parents in moderate or poor circumstances 
should be regarded. It is pointed out that young 
girls, especially in the high schools, are sub- 
jected to humiliation because of the inability of 
their parents to dress them as richly as are 
many girls with whom they are brought into 
contact during school hours. 


“Many of the private and parochial schools 
insist upon an abandonment of ostentation in 
dress, in fact a dress of uniform shape, color 
and texture is prescribed. In the majority of 
instances the girls who attend such schools are 
from well-to-do families, hence the example 
they set by simple gowning is well worth con- 
sidering by controlling boards of public schools 
open to the children of all—rich or poor.” 

It is reasonable to assume that, on the whole, 
the school authorities of the country have had 
little trouble in holding the fashions of dress 
within reasonable limits. In most instances a 
mere hint on the part of the principal or super- 
intendent has eliminated dress extremes on the 
part of teacher and pupil, and has obviated the 
necessity of definite regulations on the part of 
the boards of education 
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What Should the Superintendent Expect to 
Find in the Potentially Successful Teacher? 


Harlan C. Hines, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


In previous articles written for the ScHooL 
Boarp Journat the writer has tried to show 
what procedures are followed in the selection 
of teachers for large city school systems and 
what types of personnel divisions we may ex- 
pect to be developed in such centers. In doing 
that, little could be said about the selection of 
teachers for smaller cities and towns, largely 
because the numbers to be chosen each year are 
so small that the work can be handled by the 
superintendent himself without resorting to the 
detail of “paper-work” and internal organiza- 
tion characteristic of the larger cities. 

Factors Which Make Teachers 

In other words, there seems to be no reason 
for recommending that smaller cities copy the 
selection systems worked out by the larger, and 
a public school personnel division in a small 
town would be as out of place as a dress suit at 
a barn dance. In a general way, however, both 
large and small cities secure their teachers from 
the same sources, and the superintendent of the 
smaller community should give serious consid- 
eration to the factors that go into the making 
of successful teachers. In his work in the se- 
lection of teachers for a large city system, the 
writer came to the conclusion that there are cer- 
tain important factors that are being over- 
looked. Some of these he was powerless to 
weigh, inasmuch as they were not tangible fac- 
tors in merit rating, but he sets no such limita- 
tions on the superintendent of a smaller system, 
who, through the very nature of his work, has 
more time for deliberate thought and who, be- 
cause he is not engaged in selection by whole 
sale comparative methods, may give attention to 
the very factors hereinafter described. 

Consequently, this is not a dissertation on 
methods of selection for smaller cities. The 
superintendent usually knows where to secure 
his teachers and how to go about interviewing 
them and contracting with them. For these 
things he needs no guide save his own con- 
science. His records and reports are not so 
complicated that he needs assistance in the 
particular department of teacher selection. But 
he will not count unwelcome any suggestions 
that will make it more easily possible to recog- 
nize a potentially successful teacher when he 
sees one. These, or at least some of them, the 
writer hopes he will be able to give. 

I. NATIVE EQUIPMENT 

It has been common practice among superin- 
tendents to form ready judgments of teachers 
or prospective teachers without pausing to con- 
sider the factor of endowment and its effect 
upon their conduct, and much too frequently 
they have been led to think of the highly suc- 
cessful teacher as one born with a penchant for 
teaching. Why they have failed to take cog- 
nizance of the influence of heredity when con- 
sidering teachers at large and have allowed 
themselves to stress that same influence when 
considering a select group is not clear. 

If it were true that one may be born with a 
bias in favor of teaching, i. e., a tendency to- 
ward becoming a successful teacher, we could 
cast aside environment, experience, and train 
ing and trust to fate or chance that the children 
in our schools, despite all obstacles, would be 
led to higher planes of intellectual achievement. 
Yet, if it were put up to them, there are few 
teachers, even among those who would be classi- 
fied as highly successful, who would attribute 
their accomplishments to heredity alone, and, 
even if they did so and could prove it with 
scientific evidence, they would be so few in 
number, compared with the vast army of eight 


hundred thousand of their contemporaries, that 
the contention, for present purposes at least, 
might be summarily dismissed. 

Are Teachers Born to Teach? 

The power to teach, as it may depend upon 
inheritance, owes its strength to original ten- 
dencies but indirectly. The solution to the 
question as to whether or not a person is “born 
to teach” may be arrived at only through the 
results of learning. In other words, if the 
teacher is biologically normal and if he learns 
readily, it may be assumed that he has been 
endowed with a highly plastic nervous system. 
Beyond this, with the meager information we 
have, we can not go. For with a highly plastic 
nervous system there are always present certain 
pronounced instinctive tendencies, such as, for 
example, the instinct of play, the instinct of 
acquisition, the instinct of rivalry, and the 
social instinct. A word or two about these in 
stincts may not be amiss. 

Play, in the adult, should for the purposes 
under discussion, take the form of productive 
work, either physical or mental or both. Many 
teachers owe their success to the natural evolu 
tion of this instinct—hard work, little influ 
enced by other factors, has brought them to the 
positions they now hold. 

The teacher’s professional outlook doubtless 
is moulded to a high degree by the instinct to 
collect or acquire possession. For the success 
ful teacher there must be a very well defined 
tendency to acquire knowledge or the materials 
that facilitate learning, and an ultimate but 
well-advised desire to command and control. <A 
passion for learning and teaching owes its be 
ginnings to this usually well-defined instinct, 
the import of which is frequently misconstrued. 

The instinct of rivalry also plays an impor 
tant role in the development of a_ successful 
teacher. Even Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log must be considered as having been ineffee 
tual without comparative teaching situations. 
Just as there would be no serious competition 
in athletic games were there no audience or 
publie press, so also would successful teaching 
lack the impetus that makes it successful were 
it robbed of the spirit of emulation or, at un 
usual times, the spirit of combat. 

The Social Tendency 

It is a trite saying that man is a social ani 
mal. In the sense that he finds little happiness 
in being alone, no statement bears greater 
truth. Yet he must be said to be social in 
varying degrees, for in some this instinct is not 
so pronounced as in others. It might be as- 
sumed that we all begin life with the same de 
gree of social adaptability, and that environ- 
ment determines the power of this instinct to a 
certain degree in later vears. However, there 
are those who are “born with a sunny dispo 
sition” that the harshness of life seem unable 
either to subjugate or destroy. 


Then there are 
those who seem to have been born with a ten 








dency toward sincerity, sympathy, and unself- 
ishness—all powerful factors in social con- 
formity. In the shaping of these, just where 
heredity leaves off and environment begins it is 
impossible to say. When one is allowed to re 
main under the influence of ancestors from 
whom such traits may have been inherited, it ig 
difficult to ascertain from which source he re- 
ceives the greatest stimulus to social develop- 
ment. The tendency toward kindliness may be 
included among innate properties, but it falls 
a ready prey to antagonistic forces in environ- 
ment. 

Now if a teacher is to be of great service to 
her pupils and to society there should be no 
lop-sidedness; all of these instincts should be 
equally pronounced. Yet, if we were able to 
discern the exact degree of each, we would find 
few persons, if any, in whom they have been 
equally elaborated. The fighting instinct, as a 
subsidiary element of the instinct of rivalry, 
predominantly present in one, may need to be 
encouraged in another; in the latter the original 
tendency having been so weak as to be negli- 
gible. Without the cultivation of training, 
weak tendencies would soon almost wholly dis- 
appear. 

In thinking about these things the superin- 
tendent should recognize that the amount of 
interest displayed in a problem at hand may be 
attributed quite largely to the teacher’s in- 
stinctive equipment and inherent ability. In- 
terest may be cultivated but a beginning must 
be made with an ability to become interested. 
To be successful in teaching, a _ profession 
largely made up of the study of abstract prob- 
lems, one needs to have been born with strong 
native equipment, an equipment that, in the 
last analysis,,is made up of numerous specific 
abilities, as variable in potential strength as 
the instinctive tendencies just discussed. 

Direct Causes of Accomplishment in Teaching 

Accomplishment in teaching is directly at- 
tributable, then, not to general native ability 
directly but to interest and activity. Interest 
is founded upon instinctive tendencies and 
ability; activity is founded upon instinctive 
tendencies and attention. In other words, ac- 
tivity is not possible without a measureable de- 
gree of attention, even though it be described 
as preoccupation. In the life of the teacher 
interest and attention are as highly important 
for professional advancement as they are in the 
processes involved in a school child’s act of 
learning. And they can not ever be completely 
separated from natural endowment. 

Thus it will be seen that inheritance is ever 
present as one of the determining factors in the 
problem of how much and how great service is 
to be rendered by the prospective teacher. And, 
while one never becomes a successful teacher 
simply because he was “born to teach”, certain 
native tendencies, allowed to take root and de- 
velop through proper training, will forestall 
failure. These are the tendencies for which the 
superintendent should be on the lookout. For 
purposes of clarity and emphasis they may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Adaptability to immediate environment. 

2. Ability to learn readily. 

3. Ability for hard work. 

4. Passion for learning and teaching. 

5. Healthy spirit of emulation. 
6. General social adaptability as expressed 
through sincerity, sympathy, and unselfishness. 

7. Positive interest. 

8. Voluntary attention. 

(To be Continued) 
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Junior High School, 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Architects: 


bbl eveqropnese der poorwsinera lights economically replaced when broken; 


Brainard & Leeds, Boston find both the practical and the decorative —_ protection against fire; and finally, that indefin- 
advantages they expect from a school window. able beauty that comes only from narrow steel 
BS hog condi per Cheery, healthful classroom; well distributed bars, and  multicude of eK _— 
organization is ready to daylight without glare; better control of venti- To architects and school officials who under- 
give instant service De lation; easy operation; unobstructed shading; stand these advantages, the use of Fenestra 
signing, estimating, detail convenient washing from the inside; narrow Reversible Ventilator Windows automatically 
ing, shipment, erection are mullions that eliminate shadows; small glass stamps the school modern. 


handled by men with ex 
pert ability and full author- 
ity to meet your require- 
ments, and carry through 
to a complete and satisfac- 
tory window installation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., R-2266 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
ter Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Led., Toronto, Canada 
Wik schools and institutions 
ly // homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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Wy TTHINn the past few years hundreds of 
high schools, grade schools, parochial 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country 
have solved their lighting problem by installing 


DENZAR. 


219 South Jefferson Street 























Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 


THIS IS 


| 
The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued 





THE IDEAL 


LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 
ITS NAME IS 





by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 
Blackboards, wall maps and charts are adequate- 
ly illuminated as well as the desk tops. 


We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can demonstrate its merits. 


Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 


Chicago, Illinois 




















4NEWS OF THES 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


SOMETHING ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS 


“Mark Twain once said, ‘The Lord made 
lunatics—for practice; then He made school 
boards.’ Unfortunately, in some instances this 
remark is too fitting to be called facetious,” so 
says the recent report issued by the board of 
education of Columbia, S. C. 

“School boards have been known to do silly 
things, crude things, and even discreditable 
things, not because they were school boards, 
but because they were of that type of men. 
Incapable, narrow-minded and selfish men will 
invariably make incapable, narrow-minded and 
selfish boards of any kind. Such men are with- 
out vision of education, often care but little for 
the welfare of the children to be taught, and 
are ready to use the schools and their position 
to promote their own little games. 

“They are ready to put their neighbors and 
friends into the schools regardless of their fit- 
ness, ready to barter the little school patronage 
to the highest bidder, and willing to play the 
autocrat in things about which they know little 
or nothing. And the most remarkable thing 
about it all is that any intelligent community 
can be found to tolerate such flagrant incompe- 
tency and blundering. 

“Happily, more and more is the school board’s 
relation to the school system coming to be re- 
garded as is the board of directors of a bank, 
or a railway system, or a great industrial plant. 
The board of directors of a railway system are 
chosen for their intimate knowledge of trans- 
portation in general, and railway transporta- 
tion in particular, for their integrity in the 
commercial world, for their managerial ability, 
and for their capacity to deal with the company 
and the public. 

“The tasks of an efficient school board are 
many and exacting. The board constitutes the 
legal factor in the system and its financial head. 
Its province is to provide the funds, direct the 
expenditures, and to legislate for the schools. 
The constant and growing need of funds for 
grounds, buildings, equipment, repairs, exten- 








sions, and teachers’ salaries requires constant 
attention. Not only is financial sagacity neces- 
sary, but an intimate knowledge of school archi- 
tecture, heating, lighting, ventilation, and sani- 
tation. 

“Perhaps the most important of all is to de- 
vise plans whereby none but competent teachers 
are to be kept in the schools—to turn a deaf 
ear to all clamors for the appointment of in- 
competency and the retention of incompetency. 
The members of an efficient and progressive 
school board must frequently take a firm stand 
against venal politicians and trouble makers, 
who stand ever ready to oppose the most whole- 
some and beneficent undertakings for the bet- 
terment of the schools, unless these undertak- 
ings are in keeping with the notions of these 
opponents. 

“Any board will at times be besieged by the 
disgruntled, the disappointed, and the selfish 
elements of the community to grant them some 
special favor or privilege, to make them some 
concession, or to listen to some tale of woe. 
The members of every school board may as well 
make up their minds to be ignorantly criticised, 
unjustly censured, and roundly abused, no 
matter what policy the board may pursue. 

“Members of an active school board spend 
days and nights of their time, and give their 
best thought and energy to the schools, and 
often in return are abused and berated by those 
who know least about running a school or any- 
thing else, and who are at the same time the 
greatest beneficiaries of the schools. Too often 
are abuse and ingratitude the sole compensation 
of school boards. Perhaps there are more men 
and women who imagine that they are capable 
of managing public schools than would under- 
take to manage anything else.” 


URGES COMPLETE COOPERATION 

—The relation of the department of educa- 
tion of New York State to the school boards 
and trustees of the state should be that of com- 
plete and cordial cooperation, Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves told members of the Asso- 
ciated School Boards and Trustees of the state 
at their annual meeting at Glens Falls. Both 
bodies, he held, are state organizations and are 
engaged in the same work. Education is so im- 
portant a matter that the state must be consid- 
ered a unit, each part organically related to all 
other parts and as a whole vitally interested in 








the success of education in every district within 
its borders. 

Commissioner Graves set forth the relation 
between the local officers and the state officers 
in the following manner: 

School officials of the several cities and dis- 
tricts are state officers to exactly the same ex- 
tent as the officers legally designated to conduct 
the affairs of the state department of education. 
The prime responsibility for school administra- 
tion rests with the local authorities, while the 
department, through its board of regents, is 
required by law to establish educational policies, 
and the commissioner of education, as the chief 
executive of the department, is required by ex- 
press provisions of the state statutes to enforce 
the laws relating to public education and the 
legally established policies of the regents. 

Declaring that the department is at all times 
anxious and willing to obtain from the boards 
and trustees their full and frank views on school 
matters, and assuring them that proposals sub- 
mitted by them will be carefully considered, the 
commissioner asked that they keep the depart- 
ment informed of their position, as an associa- 
tion and as individuals, on proposed changes in 
the education law, on policies relating to the 
public schools. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Two foremen, eleven 
workmen and a custodian have been dismissed 
by order of the assistant superintendent of 
buildings. The changes were made for the good 
of the service. 

—Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
decided to employ additional help for the col- 
lection of delinquent taxes. The taxes aggre- 
gate close to $2,000,000. 

—Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a rule providing that employees of the 
school department, who use their own cars for 
traveling among the schools in the discharge of 
their duties, with the approval of the superin- 
tendent shall receive compensation for such use 
at the rate of eight cents per mile, this sum to 
be charged to the apportionment for transporta- 
tion. 

—The school board of Kent, Ohio, has in- 
stalled a new system of bookkeeping. Supt. W. 
A. Walls was appointed as purchasing agent of 
the board. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Bonded Floors of Gold-Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum make for quiet comfort 
in classrooms and corridors of the 
Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y. 
Architect: W. A. Adams. 
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Battleship permanence in your school floors — 


If there is one place where floors receive harder 
usage than in the corridors and classrooms of a 
school building, it is on board a battleship of 
the U.S. Navy. 


Therefore, when it’s a question of laying a 
permanent, yet comfortable and economical, 
school floor, we recommend a resilient flooring 
built to withstand even battleship service— 
Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum conforms in 
every respect to the rigid requirements of Federal 
Specification No. 209 for battleship linoleum. 
When this super-durable flooring is installed the 
Bonded Floors way—i.e. by skilled workmen 


using scientific modern methods, under the super 
e 


vision of our experienced flooring engineers—we 
are prepared to back its durability by a Surety 
Bond. This Surety Bond, issued by the U. $ 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., insures against repair 
expense. 


But your Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum floor 
will have other merits than freedom from the 
trouble and expense of repairs and refinishing. 
It is resilient and restful to walk on; sanitary; 


easy to clean; noiseless—no disturbing clatter of 


footsteps will take students’ minds off their work. 


Whether it is a question of new floors or an 
installation over old or noisy concrete or wood 
floors, educators are invited to consult our highly- 
trained engineers. Write our nearest office. 


BonpbepD FLoors Co., INc. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


San Francisco 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors 
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FIVE REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE ‘THE 
ROSS BOILER. 


1. COMPACTNESS— 


Which means a saving 
of space in high cost 


buildings. 
2. EFFICIENCY— 
Scientific arrangement 


of heating surfaces for 
maximum absorption of 
heat, which means a sav- 
ing of fuel. 


Galesburg 








ROSS 


ALL STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Our Complete Catalog Sent on Request. 
Send Your Plans and Specifications to Our Engineers for Estimates. 


The LEOSb Manifacturing Co. 


75 Years of Quality Building 


Also Builders of the Well Known Frost Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 


3. 
The design is such that all parts can 
be easily cleaned—the tubes can be 
reached from either head from the 
outside of the boiler, which means a 
saving in upkeep. 

4. 
Made of steel, electrically welded in 
accordance with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Code for 
Heating Boilers, which means that 
school can be held without interrup- 
tion. 

5. 
Quick steaming qualities are a fea- 
ture of the Ross Boilers, with a cor- 
responding saving in fuel, as it is 
not necessary to start fires until a 
short time before school opens. This 
means a satisfied janitor. 





ACCESSIBILITY— 


CONSTRUCTION— 


PERFORMANCE— 


Illinois 











(Continued from Page 74) 

—Ure M. Frazer has been chosen business 
manager by the Indianapolis, Indiana, board of 
education. Mr. Frazer has for some years filled 
an important position with the state board of 
accounts of Indiana. The Indianapolis Star says: 
“While Mr. Frazer’s task will be to cooperate 
with and carry out the instructions of the board, 
the members should be able to rely on their 
business director’s advice to an extent which 
has not always been possible. None of the five 
commissioners has more than the average tech- 
nical training and they may be expected to 
profit from the advice Mr. Frazer’s experience 
should enable him to give. The Indianapolis 
public sincerely hopes that the new director will 
prove satisfactory, and he will be retained so 
long as he continues to give the type of service 
which the position demands. 

—A township board cannot detach property 
from one school district and attach it to another 
for a period of three years after it has been 
taxed for building a schoolhouse, except by con- 
sent of a two-thirds’ majority of the resident 
owners in the district, according to a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme court of Michigan. 


The decision, which is of far-reaching effect 
and importance to every school district in Michi- 
gan, grew out of an effort on the part of several 
residents of Fractional Dist. No. 1, to pull out 
of the district following the building of a grade 
school at St. Louis, for which the district had 
been bonded to the extent of $35,000 payable in 
five years. 

The decision held that the purpose of the law 
was to preserve a school district which owed for 
its schoolhouse intact for a period named unless 
the statutory number consented otherwise. 

—Lebanon, Pa. When President B. F. 
Patschke tendered his resignation, the remain- 
ing members of the board became deadlocked 
on the question of filling the vacancy. Three 
of the members favored the election of W. F. 
Spayd, while the other three supported J. E. 
Walter. 

—A bill designed to apply the Strayer plan 
to the management of the schools of Central 
Falls by the creation of a five-member school 
board has been introduced in the Rhode Island 
legislature. Under the bill it is intended that 





the board shall consist of five members, one 
from each district. The school district will 
follow ward lines, and there will be no members 
at large. Should the bill pass the legislature, 
the new school board will take office in Novem- 
ber next. 

A statistical summary of New Jersey school 
districts prepared by the state department of 
public instruction, discloses that there are 702,- 
690 pupils in New Jersey schools and 19,972 
teachers. The data was obtained from figures 
given by the county superintendents. 

The cost of educating each pupil in average 
enrollment averages $92.63. assessed wealth per 
pupil averages $6,768, and bonded debt for each 
$1,000 of assessed wealth is $26.43. 

—Canon City, Colo. Under a new and original 
system recently devised by Supt. O. B. Drake, 
grade students will have an opportunity to ad- 
vance in their grades more rapidly than ever 
before. 

The plan which is known as special promotion 
and classification of students, provides that each 
three months the teacher shall present her 
recommendations of students ready for promo- 
tion. The students are given the “achievement” 
test and where they pass, are advanced to the 
grade for which they have qualified. 

Students in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades are watched the closest and are 
given the advantage of the promotional plan. 

The plan was devised as the result of years 
of study on the part of the superintendent, in 
conjunction with his colleagues in school work 
as an improvement over the “two track” and 
“three track” systems. 

—A resolution introduced by Louis P. Fuhr- 
mann, member of the board of education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., giving him the power of nomi- 
nating school employees, except the secretary, 
was defeated. Mr. Fuhrmann and Charles B. 
Hill voted for the resolution and Mrs. William 
F. Felton, Harry Roblin and Henry F. Jerge 
against. 

—A step in the direction of a longer evening 
school session has been taken at the Brooklyn 
Evening High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
a new program has been worked out by Mr. L. 
C. Stone, the principal. 


Under the new program, the average student 
will fqllow a four-period program but young 
men whose work in their daily positions is light, 
or of less than eight hours’ duration, may on 
application of parents, receive the principal’s 
permission to undertake a fifth period of work. 
Only students over 17 years of age, certified as 
physically fit by the physical training instructor, 
will be given this opportunity. Students about 
to graduate but lacking one subject will be per- 
mitted, with the principal’s consent, to take a 
fifth period to complete requirements of gradua- 
tion. Any fifth period student not sustaining 
himself in his full program will be required at 
the end of the first month to drop one subject. 

The plan prevents the congested condition at 
present existing in the first and fourth periods 
and it enables pupils desiring to leave early to 
do so, and get four periods of work. Excep- 
tional students will be able to shorten their high 
school course. 

—Windham, Conn. The town of Mansfield 
has been ordered to pay back to the town of 
Windham a tuition bill of $255 in arrears for 
the past two years for children who have in the 
past, or are now, attending the Windham high 
school. In the event this amount is not paid, 
beginning September first, no pupils in the 
town of Mansfield will be received in the local 
school. 

The controversy started with the refusal of 
the town school committee of Mansfield, through 
its secretary, to pay the tuition of a student at 
the local school for the year 1924-1925. Last 
June the secretary of the Windham town school 
committee sent to the town of Mansfield, a bill 
for the tuition of Mansfield children attending 
the Windham high school to the amount of 
$7,072. A check for $6,917 was sent, leaving a 
balance of $155. One hundred dollars is due on 
one student’s tuition, making a total of $255. 

—Sioux City, Ia. The school board has 
ordered all playground slides removed from 
school property. The order is the result of sev- 
eral accidents to children resulting from falls 
from the slides. 

—Omaha, Neb. The school board is consider- 
ing the appointment of an official to fill the 
position of superintendent of business activities. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Joho Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa., equipped throughout with PeerVent Units. Architects, Lappley & Hornbostel, Harrisburg Consulting Engineer, 
Thomas Payne, Pittsburgh. Contractors, Herre Brothers, Harrisburg 


| D ep endable / Pesta tana 


Public School No. 1, Edgewater, N. J Architect, 














Heating and ventilating units installed by Wm. Mayer, Jr | 
McGregor Public Library, Highland Park, Mich 
this Company twelve years ago are still Architects, A.M. Githens, E. L. Tilson, DMarces | 
giving trouble-free service year after year. R. Burrowes, Frank Eurich | 
Lower Col bia School ll er, Mass chi- 
Those old-type units were good, as time a ee 
has proven, but our latest improved type, Maplewood School, Fall River, Mass. Architect, 
T ° ee. Louis G. Destremps 
the PeerVent, is even better. It embodies fate = 
. * Mamaroneck Ave. School, White Plains, N. Y 
all the results of twelve years’ experience Architects, Tooker & Marsh 
in building unit systems of heating and Washington School No. 1, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
rchitects, ernet rreenhel« | 
ventilating, and you Can specify or buy it Town Plot School, Waterbury, Conn Architect, | 
with perfect confidence Jos. T. Smith 
McLean Ave. Theatre, Yonkers, N. Y Architect, 
‘ Wm. Heapy 
And Flexible! Boulevard Grade School “D » Shaker Heights, 
ee ee Cleveland Architect, Chas. W. Bates 
= The PeerVent Unit System of Heating and Catawissa School, Catawissa, Pa Engineers, Selig 
° . Ps ~ . a ilsor 
e student Ventilating is extremely flexible. It can .... sacol Besse. Po. Encincun, fella & 
ut young be adapted to any architectural require- Wilson 
s is light, ments. It is flexible in operation, flexible Niagara Ss Schpel Niagara Falls, N.Y Architect, 
sinelnel’s as to methods of control, easily installed Sane Citdenn Chtends, Gili tiens Olen, aniiieee 
f ane’ in old as well as new buildings, suitable A.J. Murphy 
ot work. ° . . . . Southington Grade School, Meriden, Cons Archi 
rtified as for partial installations to supplement in- sot, Wales Asus 
nstructor, adequate systems of other types. It meets Sands Point School, Port Washington, N. Y. Archi 
a , : A 3 ad cects, Tillion & Tillion 
nts about Sem1-Concealed PeerVent Unit Special adaptatior $ all the requirements of all state codes Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Ormond, Pa. Archi- 


I] a. can be furnished for various architectural requiremer Write for Catalogue(on your letterhead, tects, Tooker & Marsh 
Pros dg please): or wire collect if you wish to see 
ustaining our salesman 

quired at 
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h periods 


early to PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 





Be sure to visit our Booth at the First National Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York, starting March 17th 
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The NORTON Closer 


With 


Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 








Ist. 


getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 











and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door 











The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE:—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 




















(Continued from Page 76) 
The new official is to rank equally with the 
superintendent of schools and will act as pur- 
chasing agent and have charge of the work of 
financing, budget making and inventories. 

Under the superintendent will be the secre- 
tary, who will care for the records, accounting 
and statistics, and the superintendent of build- 
ings, who will supervise the work of the build- 
ing foreman, chief engineer and custodian of 
supplies. 

The office of chief engineer is a new one, and 
involves the care of the heating and ventilat- 
ing, fuel, janitorial staff, firemen, plumbing and 
electric lighting systems. 

The building foreman will handle the details 
of building repairs, painting shops, grounds and 
general upkeep. Departments of equipment 
and materials, books and supplies will be com- 
bined under the supervision of the custodian of 
supplies. 

—Legislation assuring the independence of 
school committees of Rhode Island from the 
domination of town and city councils was one 
of the principal recommendations in the 56th 
annual report of the State Board of Education 
recently submitted to the general assembly. 
The state board also recommended action 
against legislation tending to break down the 
school committee as a “continuous body”. 

-A suit has been begun in the Mississippi 
County, Missouri, Circuit Court, seeking to de- 
termine the power of boards of education to bar 
married persons from school attendance. The 
suit was brought by Emily L. Mattingly, against 
J. H. Harty, superintendent, and the members of 
the school board at Charleston, Mo. The basis 
of the suit is a rule passed by the board some 
time ago, to the effect that no married pupil may 
attend the local schools. The plaintiff in the 
suit, is a senior in the high school, who was 
married in December, and at the time was un- 
aware that such a ruling was in effect. 

—The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
barred fraternities and sororities from the high 
schools under a resolution recently adopted. 
The ban affects twelve Greek letter societies in 
two schools. The rule was passed upon the 
recommendation of a committee in the belief 
that the societies are not for the best interests 


of the high school nor of the students as in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. H. B. Bergquist, newly elected member 
of the board of education at Omaha, Neb., has 
declared himself in favor of the selection of a 
business manager. He believes that the duties 
of the new official should be carefully outlined. 

Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
has begun a study of systems used in other cities 
of the state in caring for crippled children and 
the hard of hearing. It is planned to open two 
special rooms in one of the new schools for this 
purpose. 

The engineering staff of the school board 
at Indianapolis has recently been reorganized 
in the direction of greater efficiency and im- 
proyement of the department. 

—The school board at Springfield, Mo., has 
adopted a rule permitting any child reaching 
the age of 6 on or before May 30th to enter 
the first grade during the last half of the term. 
The rule is intended to equalize the number of 
pupils entering at the beginning of the term in 
September with those entering after the first of 
the year. 

—The Circuit Court at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has issued an injunction restraining the school 
board of Charleston from enforcing its rule 
barring married women from school. 

-The state board of education of New Jersey 
has affirmed an opinion of Commissioner John 
H. Logan in dismissing the appeal of a ruling 
under which the West Amwell board of educa- 


COPURETOUEUEETORASODEEOEEATEETOE SOOPER EROROEADOREEE DORE Venneeeagna 


MORE MEN WANTED 


No educational reformer intends to put women 
out of the schools. No one intends to reduce 
women to lower wages either in money or in real 
things, as the purchasing power of money may 
change. No one intends to get and keep all the 
higher positions in the schools for men. There 
are entire states with women state superintend- 
ents. There is not the slightest valid objection to 
this situation. But there are many valid objec- 
tions to schools without any men teachers. Both 
sexes should be represented in the classrooms 
where the actual schooling goes on. It does not 
matter so much who does the administrative and 
the clerical work in the school offices ——William 
Estabrook Chancellor, Columbus, Ohio. 
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tion of Hunderdon County sought to evade the 
expense of transporting the two children of 
Albert Phillips to and from school. 

It appears the township board was ordered to 
furnish transportation several months ago and 
appealed for the privilege of rehearing the case. 
It was contended by the local board that the 
school attended by the Phillips children was so 
located as to be most convenient to the majority 
of children in the district and that transporta- 
tion should not be required. 

A movement has been started in Colorado 
to secure legislation making it mandatory for 
ail school districts to pay tuition to other dis- 
tricts for children who attend school out of their 
own district. The school directors of Pueblo 
County, at a recent meeting, pledged them- 
selves to work for such a bill at the next session 
of the legislature. Under the present system, 
school districts can collect tuition if they see 
fit, but there is no provision which makes it 
mandatory. 

‘Bridgeport, Conn. The extent of building 
repairs made by janitors during the school year 
has been made an essential feature in determin- 
ing claims for promotion. Notice of the new 
order was recently made by Mr. John B. Wyn- 
koop, the new financial secretary of the board 
of education. 

A repair record system was placed in effect 
on January first. Janitors are provided with 
monthly report blanks, which contain space for 
making reports of all necessary repairs during 
the month. 

-New systems of bookkeeping and budgeting 
must be installed by county boards of education 
throughout Ohio, under the provisions of the 
Vorys law. 

Under the law, all purchases must be made 
under divisional fund heads and an order or 
voucher must be issued by the clerk in each in- 
stance before even a postage stamp can be pur- 
chased. Claimants, presenting bills to the board 
must accompany the bills with the order under 
penalty of having the claim turned down be- 
cause of-the omission. It is claimed that the 
regulation would cause board clerks and town- 
ship clerks to devote all their time to their office, 
(Concluded on Page 81) 
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The Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap, the first uf 
ts kind twenty years ago, 
md still the leader of 
them all. 


( of the Dunham 

Thermostatic Radiator 

Trap removed to show op- 
ting member. 


Body of the Dunham 
Radiator Trap 

















the expert woodsman as the } 
traveled road, leads th blazed 
trail of the pioneer who first 
vay and left his mark t rve at a guid 
to the who follow hin 


has had a host of followers. 
tribute to the courage and the faith of the man ahead. 


Today, as in the beginning, the Dunham Fluid Thermostatic Radiator Trap still leads 
all others in the correctness of its design, the simplicity of its operation and the cer- 
tainty of its results. 


Running through ti 
trackless forest 
as plainly marked t 





passed that 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


4d Canada bring Dunham Heating Servic as close 
Ids 


fi in the United Stat 


you fice as your telephon Consuit your telephone directory for 


The trail is blazed 
by the man ahead 


; N SCHOOL HEATING, as in the forest, the trail is 
in blazed by the man ahead. 


More than twenty years ago Mr. C. A. Dunham discov- 
ered and introduced a new factor in steam heating for 
schools, the Dunham Fluid Thermostatic Radiator Trap, 
which revolutionized vacuum heating, and made possible 
today’s effective low pressure steam heating. The Dunham Radiator Trap was the 
pioneer thermostatically operated trap, and like most pioneers who blaze the trail, it 
Thus does school heating, as well as woodcraft, pay 
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of our office in your city 














(Concluded from Page 78) 
being compelled to be on duty to sign orders 
whenever asked for. 

Provision must be made in the budget for the 
salary of each employe of the board from the 
superintendent of the schools to the janitors, in- 
cluding all teachers, bus operators (where the 
busses are owned by the school) census takers 
and other employees. A space for legal services 
and other special services is provided for. 

Under the department of supplies, are pro- 
visions for expenditures for administration, 
motor vehicles, textbooks, library books, other 

educational supplies, clothing, fuel, janitor sup- 
plies, recreational supplies and other supplies. 

For materials for maintenance, building and 
ground, equipment and furniture, motor vehicles 
and other materials for maintenance must be 
listed with the amount estimated to be needed 
for the year. For replacements provisions must 
be made for the administrative office, motor 
vehicles, educational and other divisions must 
be provided for. 

Under the head of Contract and Open Order 
service, provisions must be made for building 
repairs, vehicle repairs, repairs on educational 
and other equipment, telephone, electricity, pupil 
transportation, outside tuition, advertising, 
hauling and other contracts. 

Under the head of fixed charges and contribu- 
tion, come insurance, teacher retirement contri- 
bution and other features. 

Contingent and debt service must be provided 
‘or with provisions for retiring bonds and pay- 
ng interest. 

Under the head of capital outlay come land- 
scaping and playgrounds, equipment for old 
school buildings, motor vehicles and other fea- 
ures. 

Dayton, O. Among the changes proposed 
the new president of the school board, Mr. 
F. Kramer, is the proposed reorganization 

- the business department. It is planned to 


eate a new position involving the appointment 
* an assistant superintendent of schools in 
arge of the business affairs of the board. 
ther problems to be undertaken are the com- 
etion of the school building program outlined 
the $4,000,000 bond issue of last year and the 
troduction of a new system of budgeting. 


—The board of education of Bay City, Michi- 
gan, brought a suit against the board of esti- 
mates of that city contesting its right to modify 
the school budget. “Under the decision ren- 
dered,” says the Bay City Tribune, “the board of 
estimates will hereafter have no say as to the 
school budget, so long as the board of educa- 
tion keeps the total down to one per cent of the 
city’s assessed valuation. In fact, the estima- 
tors won’t have anything to do with the budget 
at all, for a sum exceeding that one per cent 
limit will be ipso facto illegal, without action 
by the estimators.” The editor adds: “Michi- 
gan statutes and courts have always been very 
tender of the rights and prerogatives of school 
boards in the matter of providing funds for the 
operation of the public schools. They have 
apparently gone on the theory that men elected 
as members of school boards knew better what 
tre schools needed than some other set of men 
whose interests in the schools might be just as 
great but whose duties did not bring them into 
that close touch with school affairs necessary to 
pass judgment upon their needs.” 

A North Dakota court has recently ruled 
that a school district has the right to charge 
tuition for out-of-town pupils, in addition to 
that provided for by the state statutes. 

The case arose when the superintendent and 
the board of education of Williston took steps 
to exclude from the school two sons of D. I. 
Todd, because of his refusal to pay tuition fees 
charged nonresident students in addition to the 
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ALL EDUCATION IS SELF-EDUCATION 


No person or institution can educate anybody. 
Education is a voluntary process. In the very 
nature of the idea one must educate himself. 
Schools and colleges are helpful; so with libraries, 
laboratories, and the association of fellow stu- 
dents. Possibly textbooks are useful. We are 
greatly helped by wise and knowing teachers. 
But these facilities are not absolutely necessary 
to education. Pasteur did his greatest work in a 
dark room under a stairway. Many of the great 
producers in research had little formal apparatus, 
but only such things as they could devise and 
make for themselves—Wallace Buttrick, Chair- 
man, General Education Board. 
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sum chargeable to the district of residence. 
The board of education attempted to show that 
the tuition fee of $54 a year was little more than 
half the cost per pupil of maintaining the high 
school. 

The case attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of the fact that the high school at Willis- 
ton has about 150 nonresident pupils who live 
in districts where high school facilities are not 
provided. The tuition fee was raised for the 
reason that the valuation of the district was 
not large enough to raise the funds needed to 
pay school expenses, which averaged close to 
$100 per pupil for the school year. 

Kansas City, Kans. The school board has 
determined to eliminate secret societies and has 
ordered that students withdraw their member- 
ships in such organizations. Two weeks of 
grace were given by the board following a fra- 
ternity dance at a local hotel, where it was 
charged drinking and rowdyism had occurred. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The school board of Providence, R. I., has 
approved new rules for the discipline of high 
school students. Students who are found to 
possess alcohol, or who have the odor of alcohol 
on their person may be suspended by the super- 
intendent of schools, or by the principal; they 
may also at the discretion of the school commit- 
tee be expelled from school. 


A rule has been passed barring the attendance 
of anyone not connected with the high school 
from attending any high school dance unless 
possessed of a nontransferable ticket approved 
by the principal or a_ faculty committee. 
Parents of pupils are excused from securing the 
much signed certificate. 

The regulations also provide that improper 
conduct at any function under the auspices of 
the high school may be deemed cause for sus- 
pension or expulsion. 

Kansas City, Mo. The members of three 
boys’ fraternities in the high school recently met 
and voluntarily disbanded. About 35 boys were 
affected by the disbanding. It appears wide 
publicity had been given in the newspapers to a 
wild party given at one of the local hotels, and 
which had been attributed to the high school 
fraternity. 
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Principles of Practice for School Superintendents 


The Proposed Iowa Code of Ethics 
E. J. Stout 


Fads may come and fads may go, but ethics 
remain forever. Thus might be stated the con 
dition in Iowa school circles at the present 
time, and the unusual interest in practice rules 
for the superintendents of the state “where the 
tall corn grows”. The present attitude is not 
the result of a sudden attack of hysteria, but is 
the consummation of a definite program for the 
improvement of the ethical condition profes 
sionally by the schoolmen of the state. 

The program that is now materializing is the 
result of certain definite steps taken about a 
year ago. When the committee made up the 
program for the annual meeting of the super 
intendents of the Jowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the meeting in November last year, 
they devoted most of the time to a discussion 
of ethies. The program consisted of such topics 
as “Ethics in the Building 
Ethies,” “Ethics of 

“Ethies of 
The discussions on these topics were 
valuable, 


Program,” “Pro 
fessional! Selec- 
tion,” 


ment.” 


Teacher 


and Professional Advance- 


interesting, and 


very much to the 


point. 


At the conclusion of that meeting, a motion 
was made and passed that a committee be ap 
pointed to work out a Code of Ethics for the 
guidance of the The 
committee was to prepare a tentative outline of 
a real program and report at the annual meet- 
ing in November, 1925. The members of the 
committee appointed by Supt. K. D. Miller, then 
president of the Superintendents’ Club, were: 
Supt. G. S. Wooten, Boone, chairman; Supt. 
William Shirley, Marshalltown; Supt. W. H. 
Hoyman, Toledo; Supt. Hartman, Onawa, and 
Supt. E. J. Stout, Dunkerton After much 
work on the part of the chairman especially, the 
report was completed and submitted at the reg- 
ular meeting of the club on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1925. 


lowa Superintendents. 


The report was divided into two parts. Part 
one consisted of a printed outline of “Principles 
of Practice for School Superintendents,” while 
the second part was a “Code of Professional 
Conduct for School Superintendents.” The 
first part consists of the general rules and prin- 
ciples on which there could be ready and gen- 
eral agreement. The second group of 
“specific rules of action for discussion and dis- 
posal” by the members present at the meeting. 


was a 


Principles of Practice 

The following data is an exact copy of the 
“Principles of Practice for School Superin- 
tendents” as adopted by the Lowa Superintend- 
ents at the annual meeting during the first week 
in November this year. The Principles received 
a unanimous vote with no debate on any point 
developing. This part of the code is now in 
active effect and all Iowa schoolmen are en- 
deavoring to comply with the requirements. 


What Iowa School Men Adopted! 

“With abundant faith in the work of the 
teaching profession; with a keen sense of the 
high privileges and opportunities which it af- 
fords to serve humanity; and with a deep desire 
to define and standardize those principles of 
practice through which largest service may be 
rendered and greatest esteem may accrue to the 
profession, the following code is proposed as a 
comprehensive guide to conduct: 
I. Self 


1. To exalt sterling character above success 
and cultivate all personal qualities essential to 
highest ethical conduct. 

2. To improve in professional knowledge and 
grow continually in efficiency and service—al- 
ways manifest a true professional spirit. 


Il. Children. 

1. To view the child as the center of all 
school effort and favor no plans or practice 
which are known to be prejudicial to the best 
interests of boys and girls. 

2. To revere unfolding personality and sur- 
round pupils with such school environment as 
shall tend to stimulate fullest individual de- 
velopment through active exercise of the desired 
types of behavior. 

Ill. Teachers: 

1. To select, recommend, or assign only those 
teachers who are well qualified for the given 
positions and whose preferment is manifestly 
fair to all others considered. 

2. To stimulate, encourage, and assist the 
professional growth and advancement of teach- 
ers in service that mutual benefit may result 
both to children and teachers. 

IV. School Board: 

1. To inform the board at frequent intervals 
as to the condition and needs of the schools and 
to recommend policies conducive to sound edu- 
cational progress. 

2. To observe the fullest measure of fidelity 
and good faith in all board relations and to aid 
in maintaining the highest type of 
service. 


board 


V. Community: 

1. To keep the community informed as to the 
needs and achievements of the schools and to 
promote constructive co-operation in the proper 
training of all youth. 

2. To assume such obligations and responsi 
bilities in the community as shall encourage 
citizens to display an active interest in good 
schoals and the cause of education. 

VI. Fellow Superintendents: 

1. To respect all contractual obligations in 
selecting teachers and always to observe those 
amenities imposed alike by comity and fair play. 

2. To utilize only the most honorable means 
in seeking professional advancement and to rec- 
ognize the equal rights of fellow superintend- 
ents to unbiased consideration for competitive 
positions. 

VII. Profession: 

1. To seek the largest possible vision of the 
profession as a worthy life work and to main- 
tain an open mind and sympathetic attitude 
toward the advance of educational science. 

2. To promote the profession by personal 
affiliation with its organizations, and by striving 
to raise its standards and increase public con- 
fidence in its program of service. 

rhe superintendents of the state gave unani- 
mous approval to this part of the code as drawn 
by the committee. The code goes into effect at 
once, and in a short time the school heads will 
signify their approval of the principles by sign- 
ing their names to them. 

The second part of the report rendered by 
the committee consisted of a group of specific 
ideas. These ideas are intended to aid the su- 
perintendents of the state in matters of cour 
tesy, technique, and action. They will mate- 
rially aid in teacher selection, teacher improve- 
ment, 
sional comity. 


professional advancement, and _profes- 
The committee did not attempt 
to list or suggest all of the possible “rules of 
action”, but it did try to mention those of most 
value to the average superintendent and school 
system. 

The purpose of the committee was merely to 
present the proposed rules this year, acquaint 
the personnel of the club with the ideas in mind, 
and then throughout the coming year work out 
part of the rules into definite form and present 
them for formal and final adoption at the meet- 
ing in November, 1926. 

Therefore, the rules listed here have not yet 
been adopted, but each superintendent present 
at the meeting has a copy of the proposed rules 
and knows what to expect next year. In this 
way he will have an opportunity to think the 
problems through, and be ready to vote in short 
order next fall. 

The convention of superintendents this year 
by vote commended the work of the committee, 


and in this way gave a rather unofficial en- 
dorsement to the program which will tend to 
aid the final passage of the rules next fall. 

Most of the ideas incorporated in the list are 
those of various superintendents, and were se 
cured a year ago when a survey was made for 
a report which was published in this magazine 
in February, 1925. Some of them are re- 
worded a trifle, but the original thought is 
present. 

Most schoolmen will agree that if the follow- 
ing rules could be adopted and lived up to by 
the bulk of them, the ethical problem in the 
profession would be very small indeed. That 
constitutes the whole purpose of the superin- 
tendents of Whether the goal will be 
reached depends on the fairness and sincerity 
of the members when the vote is cast 
the next twelve months. 


lowa. 

within 

The Specific Rules Suggested for 
Discussion 

The following rules or points are taken di- 
rectly from the form given in mimeographed 
shape to the members present: 

I. Teacher Selection: 

1. We favor the re-election of teachers be- 
tween March 15th and April 15th with an allow- 
ance of 30 days in which to sign their contracts. 

2. We favor the practice of granting for 
cause an extension of time to June first for re- 
elected teachers to sign contracts. 

3. In seeking teachers for positions, 
actual or prospective vacancies shall 
ported. 

4. No special inducements shall be offered a 
teacher to secure her services at a serious loss 
to some other school system. 

5. Only such salary schedules and specific 
salaries shall be favored as are manifestly fair 
both to teachers and community. 

6. Only teachers who are qualified shall be 
recommended to fill vacancies and due care shall 
be used to determine qualifications of applicants 
prior to selection. 

7. No teacher under contract shall be seri- 
ously considered to fill a vacancy until certain 
knowledge is obtained that she can secure an 
honorable release. 

8. We hold that teachers’ agencies and place- 
ment bureaus should not recommend teachers 
known to be under contract except when honor- 
able release can be secured. 

9, - Vacancies arising after July 15th will in 
all cases be filled by selecting teachers not then 
under contract. 

10. We favor no contracts with teachers 
whereby school authorities seek to obligate 
teachers to a greater degree than they obligate 
themselves. 

II. Teacher Improvement: 

1. Each teacher is entitled from time to time 
to statements of her service record, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. 

2. Open or general recommendations shall 
not be given to teachers nor accepted in lieu of 
confidential statements. 

3. Criticisms of teachers should be primarily 
constructive and tend to improvement of service. 

4. No teacher should be criticised in the 
presence of pupils, patrons, or other teachers. 

5. Specific provision should be made for per- 
sonal conferences with teachers, and every effort 
exerted to stimulate them toward self-improve- 
ment, including proper recognition for such im- 
provement. 

6. Promotions and salary increases should be 
exclusively on merit and service, and in accord 
with prevailing policies and schedules. 

7. Teachers should be encouraged to seek 
opportunities for service commensurate with 
their abilities, and no barrier should be placed 
in the way of their progress when consistent 
with approved ethics. 

8. No teacher should be considered eligible 
to fill a new position until she has served at 
least one year in her present position, unless she 
made such reservation at the time of acceptance. 

9. Every teacher whose re-employment is 
not intended should be given due notice. 

10. No teacher who persistently violates ap- 
proved professional ethics shall be retained nor 
recommended to some other position. 

III. Professional Advancement: 

1. It shall be regarded as unethical to be- 
come a candidate for a position before the va- 
cancy has been officially declared. 

2. It shall be regarded as unprofessional to 
attempt to secure an offer elsewhere as a means 
of obtaining an increase in salary where em- 
ployed. 


Study and 


only 
be re- 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Fifteen years hence 
How much will you have 


paid for your floor ? 
AXING ... polishing .. . cleansing 


repairs . . . maintenance-is as much a part 
of the cost of a floor as the initial expense. 


With floors of Stedman Reinforced Rubber, 
there is no upkeep expense .. . proper wash- 
ing is the only care necessary —and years of 
the hardes. kind of wear fail to indicate the 
probable life of a Stedman floor 
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As Necessary As Text Books 


In an endeavor to train the young mind to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of education, schools 
and colleges have established very high standards. 


Every effort in the way of sanitation, ventila 
tion, personal hygiene, and instruction is made to 
maintain these standards. 
unknown to school authorities, poor lighting equip- 
ment is responsible for a seeming lack of student 
interest and study. 


For years, we have specialized in school and 
college lighting and the marked enthusiasm of 
school superintendents and teachers for Brascolite 
testifies to our success. 


Let our engineers consult with you to determine 
the correctness of your present lighting equipment. 
You will not be under obligation. 
card. 
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_ Lighting Equipment 
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with the American City Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

—Mrs. Georgette G. Laserte was reelected to 
the Leominster, Mass., board of education by 
the next highest vote ever given a local official 
and the highest ever given a school board mem- 
ber. 

—Mr. William F. Kramer, secretary of a local 
insurance firm, was recently elected president 
of the school board at Dayton, O. Dr. H. B. 
Millhoff was named vice-president, and C.J. 
Schmidt was renamed clerk-treasurer. Mr. 
Schmidt has been connected with the school 
board for the past eighteen years, having first 
been elected in 1908. He served in that capacity 
for three consecutive terms of four years each, 
and he had also served as president for two 
years. In 1911 he was made clerk-treasurer, 
and has continued to hold that position since 
that time. 


—The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards will be held April 8 and 
9, at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
officers of the association are: President, H. H. 
Smith, New Richmond; first vice-president, W. 
A. Taege, Wausau; second vice-president, C. W. 
Bruce, Merrill; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ger- 
trude Sherman, Milwaukee; recording secretary, 
Mrs. O. B. Strouse, Arcadia; directors, Frank 
Candlish, Fond du Lac, William Luening, La 
Crosse, Mrs. Edward Connor, Hancock, O. E. 
Gray, Platteville, E. H. Miles, Fort Atkinson. 

—Mr. U. M. Frazer, formerly budget clerk in 
the office of the state board of accounts of 
Indiana, has recently accepted the position of 
business director for the Indianapolis public 
schools. Mr. Frazer assumed his new duties on 
February first. Mr. Frazer has had wide ex- 
perience with figures and affairs of school busi- 
ness obtained through his work as a state 
examiner for the state board of accounts. He 
has also had experience with schools on the 
teaching side. 

—Mr. Carl W. Eurton has been selected for 
the position of assistant superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds for the Indianapolis public 
schools. Mr. Eurton, in his new position, will 
have charge of the staff of school janitors, 
mechanics, and workmen in the schools. 


—Mr. Frank F. Price, business agent of the 
board of education at Bay City, Mich., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. The appoint- 
ment carries with it a salary of $4,000. 

—~Mr. Martin M. Hugg has been named as 
attorney for the school board of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

—Mr. Charles P. Stewart has resigned as 
agent of the schools at Bangor, Me. 

—Mrs. Myra B. Morse has completed a 
twenty-year term as a member of the school 
board at Pawtucket, R. I. Mrs. Morse began 
her duties as a member of the board in 1906 and 
is the oldest member in point of service. 

—Mr. F. E. Thurman, for eighteen years 
clerk of the board at Bartlesville, Okla., has re- 
signed. The duties connected with the position 
have been undertaken by Miss Marian K. Davis. 

—Mr. Walter J. Santmyer, a former member 
of the school board at Seattle, Wash., died at 
Rochester, Minn., on January 23rd, at the age 
of 69. Mr. Santmyer probably was best known 
in Seattle for his service as a school director. 
He was a member of the board from 1919 to 
1923, having twice been elected to membership 
on that body. 

—Mr. I. H. Ball, who served on the school 
board of Dunbar Township, Leisenring, Pa., for 
the last 22 years, retired at the end of the last 
term. Mr. Ball was a prominent member of the 
board and had held various offices, including that 
of the presidency. Mr. W. A. Hankins, who also 
retired at the same time, had been a member 
of the board for several years. He was active 
in the advancement of education in the Dunbar 
township schools. 

The school board of Bangor, Me., has 
elected Mr. Harry R. Williams as school agent. 
Mr. Williams who is well qualified by training 
and experience for the office, will immediately 
proceed to introduce a system for the purchase 
and distribution of school supplies, and for the 
handling of school property. 

A WATER SUPPLY SURVEY 

An interesting and valuable example of state 
cooperation is the survey of the water supply of 
Connecticut rural schools undertaken by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education, working 
with the state board of health. 

Progress to date is shown by the following 
summary: 


Lighting Fixtures 
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Number of water supplies investigated 358 

Kind of water supply 
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public supplies ........ mae ; 3 
private reservoirs ... 6 


Number of supplies found satisfactory . 107 


Number found unsatisfactory, unfit or unsafe for 


. a6¢udasacnvbaes tee cand ¥e oie 6 
Number found questionable ‘ *70 


*No sample of water could be obtained in one case 

In some cases the water supply was unsatis- 
factory because wells were less than twenty 
feet deep. Many wells and springs were un- 
covered and were therefore contaminated by 
surface water. 


A PLAYGROUND BEAUTIFICATION 
CONTEST 

—Eighty school playgrounds have been 
entered in the national playground beautifica- 
tion contest conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Others of 
the 312 playgrounds enlisted by the 182 cities 
are adjacent to schools but are not the property 
of the school systems. The competing play- 
grounds range from the scrubby field around 
the rural schoolhouse, to the modern high school 
athletic field. Antreville and Coward, S. C., 
are the smallest communities entering play- 
grounds, while New York City is the largest. 

The beautification contest which closes in No- 
vember, 1926, was made possible through a fund 
of $3,000 in cash awards offered by the Harmon 
Foundation. One thousand dollars of this fund 
is to be distributed in each of three population 
groups among eleven playgrounds making the 
greatest progress in attractiveness. The lead- 
ing playground will win $500 and the ten next 
highest $50 each. An additional sum of $1,650, 
donated by certain nursery firms, permits a 
prize of $50 in nursery stock to the 33 winning 
grounds, 


In 122 of the 711 cities reporting directed 
playgrounds to the Playground Association, 
boards of education were named as the manag- 
ing authorities of municipal systems. Three 
hundred and three cities reported a total of 5,375 
acres in school playgrounds. In 219 cities, 
1,389 school buildings are used outside of school 
hours as community centers. 
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SCHOOL COSTS RISING IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

The cost of education, about which ther 
has been much complaint in recent years has 
not risen very much after all, according to a 
report of the New York Commission on School 
Finance and Administration. It was found that 
the cost had actually risen from sixteen cents 
out of each tax dollar in 1910 to 19.3 cents in 
1920. This slight increase is part of a general 
tendency on the part of the state to take better 
eare of its citizens and their children. It is 
predicted that more money will be voted for edu 
cation annually for several years to come. 

The commission estimates that the state schoo! 
bill. which was $72,000,000 in 1913 and $216,- 
700,000 in 1923, will reach $248,000,000 by 1930. 
The increase in schoo] expenditures is attributed 
to larger school attendance, better training and 
the smaller value of the dollar. The cost of 
education, it is found, has trebled in ten years. 

Of the rapidly mounting costs of education, 
the state is paying a steadily increasing share. 
Beginning with July first, it will grant to com- 
munities more than $10.000,000 additional. The 
New York City educational budget, it is shown, 
has increased from $33,849,819 in 1912, to 
$103,000,000, while the state appropriations for 
educational aid have increased from $6,092,439 
to $55,145,000 this year. 

In the opinion of Paul R. Mort of Columbia 
University, a specialist on the governor’s com- 
mission, the ultimate solution of the financial 
crisis which education in the state faces today 
is for the state to concede to the local boards of 
education the power to tax respective com- 
munities so that they may properly carry out 
the extensive educational programs that are 
necessary in the country at present. He em- 
phasizes that the state should give the com- 
munities leeway for taxation, greater leewav 
than they will ever find necessary to use. If 


any of these changes were realized, it is con- 
ceivable that the $40,000,000 sum necessary for 
a proper educational program in the state would 
be reached. 

DENOUNCES SCHOOL MONEY CRY 

The board of education of Columbia, S. C., in 
making its triennial report, raps the constant 
cry of a group of educators of more money for 
the schools. “The easier it is to get money, the 
more need men usually find for money,” says the 
report, and discusses this tendency in school ad- 
ministration as follows: 

“We have still another group of leaders con- 
stantly twaddling about ‘selling education to the 
people,’ as if education were a new brand of 
soap to be peddled from house to house. During 
all these years the schools have been in need of 
money, and they yet need money. These leaders 
are right in asking for money, but in their plead- 
ings for money some of them seem to forget 
everything else. Money alone will not give us 
good schools. Have we filled these new and 
attractive schoolhouses with correspondingly im 
proved teachers, improved teaching, and im- 
proved programs of study? Has the quality of 
our teaching kept pace with the increasing 
beauty of the schoolhouses? Have these addi- 
tional teachers brought with them additional pro- 
fessional equipment? Has the increased school 
attendance been given improved programs of 
study ? 

“Unless the improved schoolhouse, the im- 
proved material equipment, the increased attend- 
ance, the additional teachers, and the increased 
salaries of teachers are giving us a better type 
of education, disappointment awaits us around 
the corner. The people are asking for educa- 
tional bread, and are paying for it in advance; 
they are not going to be satisfied with a stone. 
Educational leaders and school authorities may 
as well face these inexorable facts. 

“So long as the public schools give back to the 
state an army of boys and girls with intellects 
trained in proportion to their capacitv. with 
social instincts cultivated and refined. with 
spiritual natures quickened, with industrial tastes 
awakened. and with responsibilities as citizens 
fixed—so long as the state is getting such re- 
turns, the matter of the cost will be no obstacle.” 


ELIMINATION OF SCHOOL BUDGET WASTE 
SOUGHT 

Elimination of waste in the expenditure of the 
nation’s $2,000,000,000 annual bill for public 
school education is to be the aim of the newly 
appointed National Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency of the Business Administration of 
School Systems, according to an announcement 
of the Department of the Interior. The com- 
mission was appointed by the joint action of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the members 
of the commission that the cost of the schools 
has become so great that approval of continued 
rapid expansion along present lines is by no 
means unanimous. There is an insistent demand 
for the adoption of the fundamental principles 
of good business management in the adminis- 
tration of all school systems. It is felt that 
while the taxpayers are ready and willing to 
meet the present annual bills, they will agree to 
any considerable increase in those bills only if 
they can be assured that the money is being 
expended wisely and that the product is the best 
that money can buy. 

The first questions to be dealt with by the com- 
mission will be concerned with a comparison of 
present-day methods of school administration 
with the practices in vogue in large industrial 
and commercial establishments. By such com- 
parisons the commission expects to point out 
economies which may be effected without any 
depreciation of the quality of the education 
given. Such economies would result in making 
additional funds available for the expansion of 
the school plant without adding to the present 
burden of the taxpayer. 

It is brought out that the annual cost of public 
education has nearly doubled during the last five 
years, and that it is almost four times as great 
as it was in 1915. Some of the unusual increase, 
can of course, be explained by the loss in the 
value of the dollar, and by the rapid growth in 
echool attendance, but by no means all of it. 
Some of it has certainly been due to a growing 
insistence on the part of the public for more and 
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(Continued from Page 8&8) 
better schools, modern equipment, greater play 
tacilities, and better pay tor teachers. 

The commission has elected Ur. Ballou as its 
permanent president, and has accepted an offer 
of office space in the building of the Department 
of the Interior. The other members are John J. 
Tigert, Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 
and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former state super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania; Elliott H. Goodwin, 
resident vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and Ernest Green- 
wood, vice-president of the board of education 
of the District of Columbia; Prof. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University, and John H. 
Beveridge, superintendent of schools at Omaha, 
Neb. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—Portland, Me. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $970,200 for the present school 
year, which is an increase of $49,000 over last 
year. 

—The school board of Paterson, N. J., has 
adopted a budget of $576,825 for the year, 
which represents an increase of $49,000 over 
last year. 

—Clifton, N. J., has adopted a budget of 
$599,225, which is $49,000 more than last year. 

—Birmingham, Ala. The board of education 
has been asked to appropriate $200 a month for 
the training and care of backward children. 
The request was made by Mrs. R. DuPont 
Thompson, secretary of the Mental Hygiene 
Society. 

-The school board of Leominster, Mass., has 
approved a budget of $252,800 for the coming 
year, an increase of $2,874 over the appropria- 
tion of last year. The cost of operating the 
schools last year was $249,825. 

—State Supt. C. N. Jenson of Utah has an- 
nounced the distribution of $2,200,000 to the 
district schools of the state. This is the first 
of two annual apportionments made on the 
basis of the school population under the state 
endowment of $25 per capita. 

—More than 1,750 districts in California sup- 
ported their schools entirely on state and county 
money during the school year 1924-25. This 
left district taxing ability free for buildings and 
other expenditures, according to State Supt. W. 


C. Wood. Expenditures for buildings and sites 
during 1924-1925 totaled $36,800,000. Of this 
amount, union elementary districts spent $585,- 
024. 

—A number of the New York cities are bor- 
rowing for current school expenses. At a con- 
ference with the governor of the state it was 
suggested that if the cities obeyed the law and 
assessed themselves at 100 per cent realty’s 
value instead of 70 and 74 per cent the shortage 
would be relieved. 

—The per pupil costs of the Detroit, Michigan, 
schools is as follows: Elementary, $71.66; in- 
termediate, $104.34; high, $123.38; technical, 
$155.68; commercial, $79.26; continuation, $70.14. 

—‘The people of Ohio seem very much at sea 
as to what is wrong with school revenues. It 
does seem that the aggregate raised by taxa- 
tion each year for the schools should provide a 
thoroughly efficient system throughout the 
State,” says the Ohio Teacher. “If school costs 
were more equitably distributed we could finance 
our schools more satisfactorily than we are 
doing now. The cost per pupil taught differs 
so widely in different communities throughout 
the State that one is convinced that some more 
equitable distribution of school moneys should 
be provided. The State should invest about the 
same per pupil taught, in every community of 
the State. This result could be secured by a 
system of State financing of the schools.” 





THE SUBJECT OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


The subject of school finance, like all other 
branches of public finance, is not an extremely 
simple one. In theory it may be simple, but in 
practice the conflicting factors which must be 
encountered demand attention and study as to 
their nature. In any treatment of the subject, 
however, certain simple and fundamental prin- 
ciples ought to be found, if such exist, which will 
aid in an understanding of the situation. These 
principles once established or assumed, should 
be adhered to until, by following them through to 
a conclusion in the situation to which they are 
applied, some solution of the problem is arrived 
at—J. H. Dodd, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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—The total outstanding bond issue of De- 
troit, Michigan, is $169,956,059. Of this amount 
$46,286,500 consists of school bonds. The 
amount of school bonds issued in 1925 was 
$9,485,000. 

The school board of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
is divided on the proposition to submit a bond 
issue of $814,000 to a vote of the people at the 
May election. The difference arises out of the 
school building program that has been sub- 
mitted. 

A Uniform System of Accounting 


‘The business manager of the Chicago board 
of education has recommended that the board 
adopt a uniform system of internal accounting 
for the junior and senior high schools. To this 
end he recommends that the following policy be 
adopted: 

“1. That all school funds and school organi- 
zation funds (except Lunch Rooms) shall be 
under school custody and shall be deposited in 
one common general school fund bank account. 

“2. That checks shall be signed by the schoo) 
treasurer (the principal or assistant principal to 
be designated as school treasurer) and one other 
person and that accounts be kept in the princi- 
pal’s office and audited periodically by a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Finance. 

“3. That written orders shall be required for 
all expenditures and formal transfers of funds 
shall be approved by the principal before the 
use of money collected for one purpose is per- 
mitted for some other purpose. 

“4. That schools and school organizations be 
prohibited from incurring liabilities except such 
as may be involved in any advances of Board 
funds for school purposes and except current 
accounts which can be liquidated promptly from 
school funds on hand and available. 

“5. That teachers and other employees be 
prohibited from receiving school moneys or 
school organization moneys as compensation for 
services except with the approval of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

“6. That the school treasurer and school 
cashier be bonded in the sum of $1,000, each, 
the expense to be borne by the Board. 

“7. That the principal be authorized to 
assign an extra teacher to keep the school 
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accounts, the time allowed in each case to be 
approved by the Superintendent of Schools. 

“8. That the Business Manager be authorized 
to establish the necessary rules, regulations, 
classifications, forms, etc., necessary to install a 
system of uniform internal accounting and that 
an annual report be made to the Board.” 

—San Angelo, Tex. The board of education 
has asked the city commission for $500,000 in 
bonds and for an increase in the maintenance 
tax from 75 cents to $1. 

-A subcommittee of the New York Commis- 
sion on State School Finances, headed by Col. 
Michael Friedsam, has begun a study to deter- 
mine means for providing more money, and at 
the same time relieve the large cities of finan- 
cial burdens resulting from the maintenance of 
common schools. 

The subcommittee has decided that the con- 
dition of the finances will permit of an addition 
of between $10,000,000 and $18,000,000 in. the 
appropriation for state aid and will ask the 
adoption of an amendment raising from two to 
three per cent the limit under which cities of 
more than 100,000 may tax real property for 
current expenses. ‘The increase in the taxation 
limit is intended to relieve the cities of embar- 
rassment in meeting their educational budgets. 

—Denver, Colorado, received $92,597 as its 
share of the income from the state school fund 
for the last six months of 1925. 

—The school board of Tacoma, Wash., has 
asked for an increase of three mills in the tax 
levy to meet the cost of new buildings and 
equipment and increases in the operating and 
maintenance costs. 

—Racine, Wis. More than a million dollars 
were spent by the city for educational purposes 
during the past year, according to the annual 
report of the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion. It is pointed out that more than $230,000 
were spent in the construction of the Roosevelt 
School, and in additions to two other schools. 

—Figures compiled covering the per capita 
cost of the public schools of Washington show 
an average for all schools of $90.91. During 
the past year the averaye for Chehalis was un- 
usually low, as compared \ that for the state, 
being but $62.61 per pupil. previous year 
the average was $64.06. 
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Detroit, Mich. Approximately $30,000,000 
will be spent for the public schools during the 
year 1926-1927, this amount having been sub- 
mitted to the common council by the board of 
education. 


Chicago, Ill. Nearly $30,000,000 must be 
added this year to the annual tax fund for oper- 
ating the public schools, according to an order 
sent to the city council. The order, based on 
advance reports of the 1926 budget, asks the 
council to adjust the tax rate to provide a total 
of $67,950,000. Last year the amount required 
by the schools was approximately $65,000,000. 

A report made to the board by Henry M. Ash- 
ton, special attorney, showed that in the last 
two months of 1925, $751,560 had been added 
to the school revenues through increased tax 
assessments secured through his efforts. 

—Pawtucket, R. I. The chairman of the 
school board has submitted a budget of $803,262 
for financing the school system. The amount 
represents an increase of seven per cent over 
last year. 

—Providence, R. I. The cost of maintaining 
the schools of the city for the fiscal year ending 
September, 1927, is placed at $3,625,753 in the 
draft of the first budget presented to the school 
board by Supt. Isaac O. Winslow. This is 
$395,753 more than the amount appropriated by 
the city council for the support of the schools 
this year. 

Under the new law, under which the present 
school board was created, it is provided that 
beginning this year, the school board must 
annually, in the month of March, file with the 
city council its budget showing the amount of 
money that will be required for the support of 
the schools during the succeeding fiscal year. 

The budget will take the form of an appro- 
priation from the general tax levy for the sup- 
port of the schools. Under the law, it may 
attain to any amount up to 35 per cent of the 
average annual revenues of the city from this 
source during the three fiscal years next preced- 
ing the fiscal year in which it was filed. 

The money appropriated is strictly for the 
support of the schools and does not include pay- 
ments of interest or principal on indebtedness 
incurred for school purposes, or payments for 
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the purchase of land for school purposes, or for 
the improvement of the same. 

-West New York, N. J. The city board of 
estimate has cut off $10,000 from the $482,246 
which the board of education had requested for 
the maintenance and operation of the schools. 

Janesville, Wis. A new accounting system 
has been installed in the business department. 
Under the system, all expenditures are classi- 
fied, all records are carefully kept, and it is 
possible to make a scientific budget and to make 
comparisons of costs. 

—Cincinnati, O. The public school plant of 
the city is valued at $20,000,000 and there is a 
net indebtedness of $9,500,000, according to an 
estimate made by Mr. Samuel Ach. There is a 
balance in the building fund amounting to 
$62,514, while bonds in the replacement fund 
amount to $350,000. 

New York State Aid Plan Opposed 

William H. Allen, director of the Institute 
for Public Service, recently issued a statement 
in which he charged that New York City tax- 
payers will be penalized several million dollars 
a year for the support of up-state school sys- 
tems unless realty assessments in other parts 
of the state are raised nearer to the true valua- 
tion of property. 

Dr. Allen takes the stand that up-state cities 
have not by any means exhausted their taxing 
power in behalf of their schools, and that be- 
fore they petition the legislature to help them 
“evade” the constitutional tax limit of two per 
cent by increased state aid, they should use the 
powers they now have. 

Dr. Allen points out that not one of the 35 up- 
state cities and townships, with a population ex- 
ceeding 20,000, is using its present legal taxing 
power for schools. Instead, in 1924, he shows 
that these 36 taxing districts outside New York 
City under-assessed themselves $1,200,000,000, 
or 26 per cent below the full market value, and 
$1,100,000,000, or 24 per cent below the rate at 
which Manhattan and Brooklyn were assessed. 
Of 36 largest cities and townships, only two 
assess as high as New York, Mt. Vernon at 95 
per cent, and New Rochelle at 97 per cent; 22 
are below and three at 80 per cent; eighteen are 
75 per cent, or lower, and ten are at 60 per cent 
or lower. 
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Times - Herald Building, Washington, D.C. 
PHILIP M. JULLIEN. Achitect R. P. Wuitty Company, Builders 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Cooperating with architect and superintendent i| 
to meet all needs at minimum cost | 


Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 
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B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 


Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 
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| POWER PLANTS 

HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 

















A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 

Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 
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LESLIE E WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. l 


Specializing in the develooment of school grounds in the | 
Gulf States. 





Lafayette, Louisiana 
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ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 





WALTER E. GILLHAM 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 
409 Interstate Bidg. 


NOT A SALES ENGINEER Kansas City, Mo. 








CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—-A. S. H. & V-E 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Ventilating Piumbing and Lighting for Schools 


Professiona! Service for Architects 


512 Sellwood Bidg Duluth, Minn, 











Advertising School Bond Issues 


A pamphlet on “Methods of Advertising 
School Bond Issues” by Mr. W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh, chief of the city schools division, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, has been pre- 
pared to answer requests made by city school 
superintendents and. others as to effective 
methods of informing the public regarding 
school building needs and the necessity of a 
school bond issue; also as to the methods of 
arousing an interest among the voters in the 
proposed bond issue. The information is 
sought since school officials recognize the 
fact that the mere announcement that an 
election will be held on a certain date to 
vote on bonds of a specified amount tor new 
school buildings is in most instances not enough 
publicity. The people before voting for bonds 
want to know why new buildings are needed, 
how much their taxes will be increased, where 
the new buildings are to be located, etc. To get 
all the facts on these matters before the public, 
and to present them in such a way as to arouse 
the interest of the voters, requires a campaign 
of advertising. 

There are numerous methods used to present 
the facts and to arouse interest. A very effec- 
tive way of conducting a school bond campaign 
is to prepare folders containing questions and 
answers regarding the school] building needs for 
distribution among the voters and to run the 
same questions and answers in the local news- 
papers. Quarter and full page paid advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of the city setting 
forth in striking fashion the school building 
needs of the city is another effective method. 
Among other forms of advertising that have 
been found helpful are handbills, posters, radio 
talks, four-minute speeches in local theaters, 
addresses before various civic organizations, and 
pictures of school building conditions and of 
crowded classrooms shown in moving picture 
houses. 

The following are the questions that may be 
found in school bond campaign material that 
the Bureau of Education has received from 
boards of education in different sections of the 
country: 


How many regular and special classrooms should 
have been added each year for the past ten years to 


meet the shortage and care for the annual increase 
of pupils in grades and in the high school? 

How many regular and special classrooms have been 
added during the ten years? 

How many children are on part time? How many 
are housed in buildings that should be abandoned ? 
How many are housed in temporary buildings and 
how many in basement rooms not at all suitable for 
classrooms. 

Why has not this city provided enough schoo! build 
ings? 

How rapidly is the population of the city increas 
ing. 

What is the actual net gain in pupils per year in 
the entire school system? In the elementary school 
grades? In the high schools? 

Does the increased enrollment in the high school 
show that high school advantages are more widely 
demanded ? 

What is the relation between the growth of the 
school population and the increase in high school 
enroliment ? 

What is needed to remedy the overcrowded condition 
in the high school? In the elementary schools? 

Will the proposed buildings provide for growth or 
will they simply take care of the present enrollment? 

Can not additions to the present school buildings be 
erected at less cost than new buildings? 

Where are the new buildings to be located and why 
so located? 

Would it not be possible to pay for the school build 
ings without a bond issue? 

How much will the proposed bond issue increase the 
tax rate of the school district ? 

How does the school tax rate based on assessed and 
on estimated real wealth compare with that of other 
cities of the same class? 

How does the per capita wealth of the city compare 
with that of other cities? 

How does the annual expenditure per pupil in aver 
age daily attendance compare with that of other 
cities ? 

How does the per capita bonded indebtedness for 
school purposes compare with that of other cities? 

How much real wealth is back of each dollar ex 
pended annually for school purposes? How does this 
compare with the wealth back of each dollar expended 
on schools in other cities? 

Do you know that it has required $...... during the 
past five years to keep the old buildings in repair? 

If new buildings are not erected now how will the 
efficiency of the schools be affected? 


The following examples of successful school 


bond campaigns and the plans for conducting 
them may be mentioned: 


At Johnstown, Pa., a bond issue of $1,250,000 
was recently voted. The campaign was organ- 
ized in a school committee with Mr. James 
Killius, director of vocational education, in 
charge of publicity, who has furnished the 
Bureau of Education the following summary of 
the activities of the.campaign. 





LARSON & WELLS 


Architects & Engineers 





Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H. 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to al! 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
lf you contemplate New School Financing 


Write us Today 
THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
Chicago, Ilis. 


—— 
=== 


9 So. LaSalle St. 














Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the iast 27 years. Information and 
advice glaaiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 














1 A mass meeting of all teachers 
2. Organization of citizen committees of 300 b) 
wards and districts 

3. Preparation of a daily memorandum to an 800 
mailing list outlining systematically the arguments 
for the bond issue. 

4. Organized bond issue songs 
5. Slogans, rhymes, ete., with 
schools. 

6. Carefully prepared daily paid newspaper adver 
tising from one-eighth to one-fourth page in two op 
posing papers. 

7. Inserted “Vote ‘yes’ for school bonds November 
2". in four or five places in the local columns of both 
daily papers. 

8 Elimination contests in schools for best _four 
minute speeches (boys and girls) on the school bond 
issue. 

9. Slides shown between pictures in all “movies 
each evening, “Vote for school bonds.” 

10. Community meetings, music and _ entertain 
ments by the schools, addresses by the board of edu 
cation and leading citizens 

11. Prepared newspaper publicity for every com 
munity meeting. 

12. Pictures and feature articles descriptive of al! 
undesirable school situations. 

13. Four-minute speeches between 
theaters and “‘movies.” 

14. Display float, “There was an old woman whe 
lived in a shoe,’ for Hallowe'en celebration. 

15. Monster parades of school children just before 
election day. 

16. Billboard poster advertising. 

17. Automobile banners. 

18. Handbills and dodgers several times during the 
campaign, sent home by the children. 

19. Special bond issue number of the school papers 

20. Speeches in the churches by the school children 
Sunday prior to election day 

21 Lapel tags, “Vote ‘yes’ for school bonds.” 

22. Workers’ hand cards 

23. Personal workers at the polls. 

The following is a general outline of a school 
bond campaign at Dayton, Ohio, where a 
$4,000,000 bond issue was voted. An intensive 
campaign lasting three weeks was conducted. 
Extensive use was made of the newspapers both 
in the news and the advertisement columns. In 
addition, a corps of thirty speakers was organ- 
ized who addressed all parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions, noontide clubs, factory and shop meetings. 
Twenty-two talks were given over the radio at 
meetings scheduled and broadcast from the 
Parker high school. A film showing the actual! 
conditions existing in the Dayton schools was 
shown at the leading moving picture theaters 
and at meetings where some of the speakers ap- 
peared. 

Another instance of a successful school bond 
issue that may be cited is that of Long Beach, 
California, which voted 20 to 1 for a large bond 
(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Solve this Maintenance Problem before you Build 


Specify Wooster Safe Groove Treads for stairways in your new 
school building and you eliminate forever, one problem in main- 
tenance. For Wooster Safe Groove Treads seldom, if ever, wear 
out during the life of an ordinary building. The hard, wear- 
resistant ridges of anti-slip are the most durable walking surface 

you can put on a step. 


Alternating broad, deep safe grooves catch all pencils, nails, 
erasers and other odds and ends of stairway debris. Teachers and 
pupils cannot slip or make missteps— Wooster Safe Groove ) 
Treads positively prevent injuries of this kind — protect your 

school against damage suits from falls on stairs. The foot always 

makes a firm, positive contact with the anti-slip. 


Wooster Safe Groove Treads are made with steel, yellow brass 
or white brass base, with or without nosing. They harmonize 
with the interior finish; permanently protect the original surface 
of the steps and preserve the beauty of the architectural design. 


Samples and literature gladly sent upon request. Write for them, 
or, see our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural or Engineering. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD CO., WOOSTER, OHIO 


WOoosTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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LEHMAN SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO. 


Thayer & Johnson, Architects, 


~ — Our policy of fitting and installing the sash and of ap- 
plying our fixtures insures proper installation and 
operation. Following this policy for over twenty years 
has resulted in many cities equipping all of their 
schools with “Williams” equipment exclusively. 





With “Williams” Re 
versible Window Fix 
tures cleaning is done 





Cleveland, O 


, and New Castle, Pa 


The building displayed is but one of hundreds of 
schools in which “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible 
Window Fixtures have been installed. 
school installations in this city alone. 


Write for literature 
and list of installations near you. 


descriptive 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 





entirely from the in- 
side. 
(Concluded from Page 94) 
issue. The plan of the campaign as described 


by the superintendent of schools was as follows: 


“We have three daily papers, all of which gave 
enthusiastic support to the campaign. Not a single 
letter communication, or editorial of any kind or 


description during the two months the campaign was 
on was published that had in it the least suggestion 
of criticism of the campaign. All of the papers gave 
without limitation of their space to pictures, cartoons, 
news items, and editorials. 

“About 80 per cent of all the eggs sent out from 
our jobbing houses to the retail trade were stamped 
with the words ‘School bonds, vote yes January 15th.’ 
Che high school girls stamped 108,000 eggs that went 
into almost every home in the city. 

“The radio station of the Los Angeles Times broad 
casted bond speeches for us that were heard all the 
way from New York to the Philippines 

“Automobile stickers with the words ‘School bonds, 
vote yes January 15th’, were used by the thousands 

“Earl Dougherty, one of our aviators, on election 
day flew over the city scattering thousands and thou 
sands of dodgers. 

“The Foster & Kleisner Sign Board Company do 
nated for our use ten of their largest sign boards 
located in the most conspicuous places in the city 

“On election day one of our motor vehicle com 
panies donated one of their largest busses for our 
high school band which traversed the various streets 
of our city. 

“Practically every 
scription in the city 
one of our speakers 

“In all of the voting precincts the children put 
parades of various kinds and descriptions. On elec 
tion day continuous entertainment was afforded the 
patrons of the school in the various school buildings 
which were the precinct polling places. We succeeded 
in getting out the largest vote that we have ever had 
on a school bond campaign 

“The Parent-Teachers’ Organization made a 
to house canvass with the official 
board of education, and 
voters desired to ask. 

“The offer of automobiles on election day was so 
universal that there were hundreds of machines avail 
able that we found it impossible to use 

“On the morning of election day every child placed 
under the plate of his father and mother a little note 
which he had written in school to the effect that this 
was election day and father and mother should re 
member to vote.” 


“BUILDING NEWS 
5A OF THE SCHOOLS 3 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY 
During the school year ending June 30, 1925, 
there were enrolled in the day schools of New 
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“WILLIAMS” 
Reversible Window 


Fixtures 





The logical reversible window 
equipment for schools 


Outstanding features of “Williams” 


Reversible | J “indo 


ke gquipment. 


Ideal Overhead Ven- 
tilation 


Reversibility for In- 
side Cleaniny 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight 
Construction 


Better Shading Fa 
cilities 


Simplified Frame 
Construction 





Weightless Windows 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Jersey 702,690 pupils, or an increase of 16,685 
over the school year ending June 30, 1924. To 
house these pupils in the 517 school districts 
there were 2,225 school buildings, of which 48 
were rented, the total having 18,124 classrooms, 
which was an increase of 910 classrooms over 
the previous school year. 

To properly house the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the schools during 1924-1925, allowing 
35 pupils to a classroom, there should have been 
20,076 classrooms. To take care of the increase 
in school population last year, allowing 35 pupils 
to a classroom, 476 classrooms should have been 
provided, without considering the large number 
of pupils on part time and those housed in 
rented buildings. 

A comparison of figures received from 34 
school districts under city boards of education 
employing city superintendents of schools, in- 
dicates that the school building shortage in this 
class of school district remains acute, but the 
trend is for a decided improvement. It is found 
that eight per cent of the children enrolled in 
these districts in October, 1925, were on part 
time, as compared to thirteen per cent in Octo- 
ber, 1924, seven per cent in 1920, six per cent 
in 1910, and one per cent in 1900. In addition to 
the pupils on part time in 1925, there were 
accommodations for 4,918 pupils in portable and 
rented buildings, increasing the real shortage 
of the total city school enrollment. 

The cities reporting students on part time and 
the percentage of their total enrollment of 
pupils on part time, follow: Irvington, 58 per 
cent; Town of Union, 49 per cent; Gloucester, 
44 per cent; North Bergen, 34 per cent; Clifton, 
33 per cent; Trenton, 26 per cent; Jersey City, 
23 per cent; Elizabeth, 20 per cent; New Bruns- 
wick, nineteen per cent; Passaic, eleven per 
cent; Plainfield, twelve per cent; Bayonne, seven 
per cent; Camden, seven per cent; Orange, seven 
per cent; East Orange, two per cent; West 
Hoboken, two per cent; Newark, two per cent; 
Englewood, one and one-half per cent; Paterson, 
one per cent; Perth Amboy, one per cent, and 
Pleasantville, one per cent. 

To relieve the shortage in the city situation 
for 1925-1926 it was planned to provide through 
new buildings, seating accommodations for 
23,229 children. The majority of these seatings 
were expected to be ready for use on January 
1, 1926. The estimated increase in enrollment 


in 1925-1926 over 1924-1925 will be 17,000, re- 

ducing the part-time pupils to 6,229. It is ex- 

pected that, with the completion of future build- 

ing plans, the part-time condition in city dis- 

tricts will be practically negligible in five years. 
DECAY IN STONE WORK 

-The Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce has completed 
experiments for the prevention of decay in 
stonework in buildings. The experiments, of the 
Bureau have indicated that practically any 
water-soluble salt, when allowed to penetrate 
stone and crystallize within the pores, causes a 
wedging action capable of disrupting the 
strongest materials. The crumbling and spall- 
ing of masonry where exposed to the weather 
is usually attributed to the action of frost. 
However, a similar decay has been found inside 
of buildings or in warm climates where freezing 
seldom occurs. A study of the conditions sur- 
rounding several cases of this kind has been 
made by the bureau, and has led to the belief 
that the decay is sometimes caused by a crystal- 
ling of water-soluble matter which is carried 
into the stone by means of water as it slowly 
trickles through the pores. 

Practically all types of stone, as well as brick, 
concrete, etc., contain small amounts of soluble 
matter which can be leached out by water. 
When this matter is concentrated at the surface, 
it frequently manifests itself as a growth of 
white crystals and is called _ efflorescence. 
Crystals forming within the materials exert a 
strong wedging ‘action, which often results in 
spalling the surface, and conditions frequently 
arise which submit building materials of this 
type to such action. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

Contracts have been awarded for a large 
share of the work to be undertaken in connec- 
tion with the new Western Hills high school at 
Cincinnati, O. The amount of money involved 
in contracts will be close to $1,000,000. 

—~New York, N. Y. School construction work 
for 1926 is going ahead and appropriations for 
new schools have not been held up, according to 
George J. Ryan, president of the board of edu- 
cation. Allegations that the board had let con- 
tracts against practically every dollar of cor- 
porate stock placed at its disposal last year, and 
that additional construction awaited the action 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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1325 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
New York City 

5-1501 General Motors Bldg.. 
Detroit 


1105-207 Market St.. 
Newark 
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STEEL L 


CO.INC. 





1501 Fort Dearborn Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


DURAND 


‘‘built in’’ locker satisfaction 


is your guarantee 


Durand has welded the door frame and 
rivetted the hinges into a single unit. 


The drop forged handle, three point lock- 
Parkerized coat hooks and 
sturdy hinges lend added strength and 
endurance which guarantee that Durand 
lockers installed today will render perfect 
service as long as your building stands. 


Durand doors never sag. 
loosen. Handles never break. Hooks never 
rust. Locking devices always lock. 


Send for catalog 21 and let 
the pictures tell the story. 





Hinges never 


2415 First Nat'l Bank Bkig., 
Pittsburgh 


1006 Cunard Bldg.., 
Philadelphia 


940 East 61st Street 
Los Angeles 
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of the estimate board, have been branded as 
untrue. Mr. Ryan pointed out that, from all 
indications, the school building program for the 
new year will be considerable. It will exceed 
$9,000,000. 

~Plans have been prepared for a number of 
new schools to be erected in Lake County, 
Florida, at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 
Two new high school buildings, costing $85,000 
are now nearing completion at Mt. Dora, while 
another high school has been planned for early 
erection. At Eustis work has been begun on a 
new grammar school, to cost $125,000. 

Ironwood, Mich. The Luther L. Wright 
high school was formally dedicated on Thurs- 
day, February 4th, with appropriate exercises. 

New Britain, Conn. The school accommo- 
dations committee has presented a building pro- 
gram to the board involving an expenditure of 
$725,000 for accommodations for 13,000 elemen- 
tary students and 700 high school students. 
The new Monroe school will contain thirty 
rooms, will have accommodations for 800 stu- 
dents, and will cost $325,000. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., will 
speed up the completion of the $2,250,000 school 
improvement program with the sale of $1,000,- 
000 worth of school bonds. A contract has been 
awarded for the Hamilton school, which is to 
cost $500,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a spring building program of approxi- 
mately one and one-half million dollars. A 
building program previously adopted and now 
inder way totals approximately $2,870,000. 

The school board of Boise, Idaho, has 
adopted a ten-year building program involving 
an expenditure of more than a million dollars. 
The program includes a new junior high school 
to cost $225,000, the enlargement of three grade 
schools, the erection of a high school gym- 
nasium and the erection of buildings in three 
new districts. 

-Mason City, Ia. With the completion of 
the Harding School, the building program of 
the city school system, which was begun in 1920, 
has been completed. With the present enlarged 
school plant, no further buildings will be needed 
for at least ten years, it is believed. 

The new high school at Cudahy, Wis., has 
been named the Jesse F. Cory High School, in 


memory of a former superintendent of schools. 





Mr. Cory died in October, 1924, after having 
served twelve years as principal and superin- 
tendent. 

The $900,000 school building program at 
Terre Haute, Ind., is the largest school building 
plan in the state, with the exception of 
Indianapolis. 

‘The school board of Tacoma, Wash., has 
completed its entire building program of 
$2,400,000 undertaken in 1923. All of the 
buildings, additions and remodeling included in 
the bond issue for the elementary schools have 
been completed and three of the six intermedi- 
ate schools have been occupied. The fourth will 
also be in use in a short time. 

Cambridge, Mass. Tentative plans for the 
outlay of $1,000,000 a year for five years on the 
school buildings of the city have been submitted 
to the school board by Prof. Henry W. Jones, 
who has conducted a survey of the schools of 
the city. 

New Britain, Conn. An increased appro- 
priation for the school needs of the city will be 
required during the ensuing school year. The 
erection of several school additions, as well as 
the expected completion of new schools under 
construction, will require more money to meet 
the steadily rising cost of additional equipment, 
furniture and supplies. 

Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine, Wis., 
recently returned from a trip with members of 
the school board to Ironwood, Mich., and Rhine- 


VOCPOLEOOEDOOOOWDENAROOEOESO NOONE 


HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL 


The demands upon health and for physical and 
moral courage and endurance are more severe to- 
day than ever before. Life has become largely 
mechanical and artificial. There are many con- 
ditions which tend to upset diet, rest and the 
natural physical development of children. It is 
an age of high nervous tension. We have not 
yet been able to adjust our daily lives satisfac- 
torily to the rapid strides of scientific discoveries 
and inventions, so far as the natural development 
of childhood is concerned. Although the average 
age of a lifetime has been increasing, it may well 
be doubted if the vitality and endurance of our 
children will continue to increase unless more at- 
tention is paid to ways and means of offsetting 
the health distractions, nervous tensions, and phy- 
sical dangers which surround them.—L. L. Cald- 
well, Supt. of Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 
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lander, Wis., where the party inspected new and 
modern schools in those cities. Mr. Longa- 
necker reported that many ideas on the practical 
applications of features now being proposed for 
the Racine schools were gained by the inspection 
of these modern buildings. The Racine school 
plant, when completed, will represent an in- 
vestment of over two million dollars. 

Highland Park, Mich. The cornerstone for 
the new $350,000 Barber school was laid on 
January 11th. The school is named after Mr. 
Barber, who had the distinction of being the 
first principal and the first superintendent of 
schools in the community. He resigned his 
position in 1903 to take up law and business, 

Neenah, Wis. The city is able to spend 
from $300,000 to $400,000 for new school build- 
ings and to finance the initial cost through a 
bond issue, according to a statement made by 
a member of the city council. 

Birmingham, Ala. The $3,500,000 school 
building program begun in May, 1924, with the 
voting of the bonds for the same, was 69 per 
cent completed in December, 1925. The total 
cost of the buildings completed up to that date 
was $2,369,237, which is a unit cost of 32.05 
per cubic foot for a total of 7,392,800 cubic feet. 
It is expected that with the completion of the 
projects now under construction, and those 
being planned for early completion, about 93 
per cent of the program will be completed by 
September, 1926. 

It is shown that the sixteen school buildings 
now under contract make up 72 per cent of the 
entire program as revised from survey esti- 
mates. They are 83 per cent complete. The 
two high schools, Phillips and Woodlawn, make 
up 27 per cent of the program and they are 94 
per cent complete. 

The erection of several buildings, outlined in 
the school survey but not yet begun, make up 
about seven per cent of the program. 

Huntington Park, Calif. A bond issue for 
$250,000 will shortly be voted by the citizens. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used to 
carry out a building program for the coming 
year. 

Seattle, Wash. Five new school buildings 
will be erected during the year 1926, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,760,000. The new structures 
include the Cleveland, the Hamilton, the 
Marshall, the Bryant and the Hughes schools. 
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Standard School Equipment 















MEDART 


for 53 Years 





Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool 
Apparatus 


Medart Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus was first made 
in 1873. It has been 
improved in design and 


construction with the 
years, until today it is 
the leader — preferred 


above all others for 
basic quality and exclu- 
sive refinements. Send 
for Catalog L-6. 











The standard of comparison — illustration shows popular 
recessed-in-wall type. 
plete variety of sizes, arrangements, types and finishes. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


Steel Lockers 


Send for Catalog A-2 showing com- 


St. Louis, Mo. 








New York Chicago Los Angeles Cleveland Detroit San Francisco 
According to Secretary Reuben W. Jones, the state of Minnesota. Contracts have been’ to be carried out: $12,400,000 for new build 
school district of Seattle owns 115 pieces of awarded for the construction of a school at Vir- ings and additions to existing school plants; 147 


property, including sites valued at $2,296,200 
and buildings worth $11,794,200, a total of $14, 
720,400. The total bonded debt is $9,527,000. 

The school board of Canton, Ill., has pro- 
ceeded to put into force all the recommenda- 
tions of the fire marshal for making school 
buildings safe in case of fire. Among the pre- 
cautions taken are the installation of fire 
escapes, the installation of fire bolts on doors, 
and changes in the size and character of the 
exits. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. A new high school was 
recently completed, at a cost of $300,000. 

‘The new high school at Bergen, N. Y., was 
dedicated on December 16th. The — school 
accommodates 350 pupils and was built at a 
cost of $200,000. 

~The common council at Yonkers, N. Y., has 
authorized an appropriation of $625,000 for the 
construction of an addition to the Saunders 
Trade School. The addition is intended to pro- 
vide additional trade school and technical high 
school facilities, as well as to house the con- 
tinuation school. 

The cornerstone of the latest secondary 
school in Buffalo, the East High School, was 
laid in November last. The school which is to 
be completed by September, 1927, will cost with 
furnishings and equipment, about $1,200,000. 

A six-room annex has recently been com- 
pleted for the high school at Fayetteville, Ark. 

-Rhinelander, Wis. The board of education 
has installed oil burners in place of the coal- 
burning furnaces in the Central school and in 
the new junior high school which is nearing 
completion. New lighting fixtures have also 
been installed in the high school building. 

The new $500,000 school recently opened 
at Lowville, N. Y., was designed by Architect 
A. F. Gilbert of New York City. The board of 
education, which has given much time to the 
construction of the building, is composed of 
Thomas W. McGrath, president; Judge Milton 
Carter, Francis Bowman, Peter McGovern and 
Miss Mae Curtis. 


—The new $425,000 school just opened at 


Sheridan, Wyoming, will accommodate 1,000 

pupils. ~Gharles J. Randall is the architect 
—School building projects, involving ex- 

penditure of $4,000,000, are under way the 


ginia, at a cost of $135,000, and for an elemen 
tary school at Golden Valley, at a cost of $33, 
000. Columbia Heights had voted to expend 
$300,000 for a new school. Rochester has begun 
the foundation for an elementary school to cost 
$300,000. The Edina district, adjoining Minne 
apolis, has adopted plans for a twelve-room ele 
mentary school, and a four-room elementary 
school will be erected at Morningside, the two 
buildings to cost about $185,000. Duluth will 
erect a junior high school, at a cost of $100,000, 
and a senior high at a cost of approximately 
$800,000. Minneapolis is planning the erection 
of a vocational school, a junior high school, an 
elementary school and the improvement of two 
high school structures, the cost of these build- 
ings reaching a total of $1,600,000. 

Englewood, Colo. The school district is 
contemplating a bond issue of $85,000 to be ex- 
pended in buildings, sites and equipment. The 
major part of the bond issue will be used for 
additions to elementary schools. 

Windsor, Conn. Two schools are 
completion, one at Windsor Center, 
other at Wilson. 

The Lyons Independent 
Clinton, Ia., recently 
$97,500 for an_ intermediate 
school. Constructio 
or early April. 

LOS ANGELES SPENDS $52,000,000 FOR 

NEW SCHOOLS 

-Los Angeles, California, has voted a total 
of $52,000,000 within the last three years for 
new schools for the better education of the youth 
of the city. The information is contained in a 
recent statement of school building activities, 
prepared by Mr. W. E. Record, business manager 
of the schools, and printed in one of the Los 
Angeles newspapers. 

The first portion of the bond issue was for the 
amount of $17,400,000, which was voted in June, 
1922. At that time the school buildings were 
overcrowded and the money was needed to 
remedy conditions which tended to lower the 
standard of the school system. 

The interest of the citizens in education was 
proven in their substantial support at the polls, 
which permitted the following building projects 


nearing 
and the 


School 
carried a 


District of 
bond issue of 
and grammar 
work will begin in March 


new buildings were constructed, 25 of which 
were senior high schools, five junior high schools 
and 75 elementary; a total of 40 additions were 


made, three being to senior highs, three to 
junior highs, and 34 to elementary schools 
Then $500,000 were spent for equipment and 


$2,900,000 for new sites and additional ground 
for old ones. 

With the completion of the first construction 
work, the population again increased to such an 
extent that overcrowding was once more pre- 
valent. In 1924 the citizens were asked to vote 
the second portion of the bonds, the amount this 
time being fixed at $34,640,000. The bond issue 
was passed in June, 1924, with a twenty to one 
majority. 

The outstanding features of this latest pro- 
gram of school construction comprise classroom 
additions to five high schools and thirteen ele- 
mentary schools; shops to six high schools; 
auditoriums to three high schools, and gym- 
nasiums to four high schools. There are also 
three new high school plants. Aside from 
actual buildings, land has been purchased for 
two high schools, and for two new plants as yet 
unnamed. 

A review of the building activities shows that 
since July, 1925, 43 elementary buildings, two 
elementary and high schools, and four high 
schools have been completed, making a total of 
49 buildings, erected at a cost of $2,302,564. 

School buildings now in course of construc- 
tion include 41 elementary schools, nine ele- 
mentary and high schools, and eleven high 
schools, making a total of 61 schools, erected at 
a cost of $6,861,180. 


School buildings started between November, 
1925, and July, 1926, will include 48 elementary 
schools, ten elementary and high schools, and 
seventeen high schools, making a total of 75 
buildings, to be erected at a cost of $8,776,920. 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM OF KANSAS 

CITY 

Following a survey of the condition of the 
school plant in 1912 which revealed the fact that 
the district of Kansas City, Mo., was low in rank 


(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Spread a New Roof 
Over the Old One 


—_—_——_ SR LSS Se OTR The most economical way to waterproof an old 

roof is to spread a coat of Roofkoter right over 

‘ the top. This does away with the expense and 

| trouble of ripping off the old roof and putting 
Hh | on a new one. 


ROOFKOTER | 


Roofkoter is a semi-liquid roof cement, which 
will form a waterproof sheet over the old roof 
without laps, seams, or joints. Moisture simply 
cannot get through. 

Roofkoter can be used on roofs covered with tar 
and gravel, roll roofing, slate surface roofing, 
metal, concrete or canvas. It renews the life of 
the old roof covering and fills up all pin holes 
and porous spots. And it lasts for years. 
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. 
“ Spring is a good time to carefully examine the 
roofs of your school buildings. The freezing and | 
thawing during the Winter frequently leaves | 
them in poor condition. It is better to renew a 
roof with Roofkoter before it begins to leak and | 
Any workman can apply Roofkoter with a long handled thus avoid any damage to the interior of the | 
— brush. It is easy to spread right over the old roof. Roofkoter building. | 
: will seal all small ae porous spots, and thus make Our interesting booklet on Roofkoter contains 
—s a eee illustrations of various buildings throughout the 
whieh country where Roofkoter is now in use and also 
— shows photographs of Roofkoter being applied 
soar 
ee to to different types of roofs. 
— The coupon below makes a convenient means of 
round sending for this booklet. We sell direct to public 
and private schools. 
iction 
ch an . p 
 pre- ° ° 
ot The ] ropical Paint & Oil Co., 1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
t this 
issue 
o one 
| 
pro- 
room 
1 ele- 
100ls; 
gym- 
also i 
from 
1 for 
s yel 
that 
two 
ra OTHER TROPICAL PRODUCTS The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
: 1228-1270 West 70th St., 
Ae For Schools and Colleges ec caLalp. Galan 
le- CHECK 
= HERE Yes, I would like to have a free copy of your Roofkoter 
— TOCOTONE—A wall paint in white and colors which gives a vel- Book and quotations. I am also interested in products 
ed at vety finish that is restful to the eyes. Washable and sanitary checked on other half of this coupon. 
ber ELASTIKOTE—An all-around paint in colors for wood, brick or 
nber, metal surfaces, exposed to the weather. Made in an unusual School 
ntary way which adds to its durability 
« j . 
f 75 CEMENTKOTE—For exterior surfaces of concrete, stucco, brick and Signed By 
; 990 stone. Fine for swimming pools and showers. Made in white 
rom and seventeen colors Title 
ISAS 
FLOORKOTE—Protects concrete floors from hard wear and tear. 
> the Produces a beautiful high gloss finish. White and four colors City 
that TOCONAMEL — Gives walls and ceilings a tile-like finish which 
rank can easily be cleaned. Fine for kitchens, play rooms and halls. State 


White and twelve colors [ 3-26 
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Strength and Durability 


ARE ESSENTIAL TO SCHOOL LOCKERS 


Builders of Berloy Steel Lockers know that lockers built for 
school purposes must be strong and sturdy to withstand years of 


severe treatment. 


Berloy Lockers are the product of men who not only know the require- 
ments that lockers must meet, but who also have absolute control of their 
manufacture from raw iron ore to finished product. 


In one plant this unhampered control over every phase of locker production 
is directed successfully toward the attainment of excellence in Berloy Lockers. 


The best materials that can be produced are put into Berloy Lockers. Heavy 
reinforcement of those parts most subjected to wear and strain is an addi- 


tional assurance of long service. 


Over a million Berloy Lockers are in use. 


In the building and installing 


of this large number, Berloy engineers have thoroughly learned the conditions 
that must be met. 





These men are at your service. 


Write for 
Catalog 


Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis 
Los Angeles Roanoke 


BERLOY 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON. OHIO 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco Kansas City 
Jacksonville Dallas 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 








(Concluded from Page 100) 
in its housing facilities for school pupils, there 
was planned a systematic building program 
which began in 1913-14, and owing to interrup- 
tions by the exigencies of the World War, is 
now nearing completion. 

The plan provided for erecting only the most 
modern school buildings; enlarging and modern- 
izing the buildings then in use; providing new 
building sites, and enlarging old school grounds 
as well as replacing obsolete equipment in the 
old school buildings and equipping the new 
buildings with the latest and best. Every pro- 
posed issue of bonds for this purpose was 
enthusiastically voted. The total of all such 
bonds for the period was $19,000,000. 

Not all of this fund has been expended, in 
fact some of the bonds have not yet been sold, 
but all of it will be required in order to com- 
plete the program. For the twelve years cov 
ering this period, the population has increased 
at a rate of more than ten thousand persons per 
year, which means that practically 2,000 new 
pupils each year are provided with buildings and 
equipment. 

During this period of twelve years, 39 new 
school buildings have been erected and equipped 
and 43 old school buildings have been remodeled 
and enlarged. The value of property owned by 
the school district (school buildings, school sites, 
and permanent equipment) has increased from 
$7,456,606.00 in 1913 to $22,076,745.00 at the 
present time, yet the tax rate of the district 
which was twelve mills for all purposes in 1914 
has never been above thirteen mills and for the 
last four has not been above eleven and 
one-half mill 


years 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BUILDING STUDY 
The Di n of Te 
St. Louis 


ts and Measurements of 
has p ented it report to the Super 


intendent of sc} the results of a school 
building survey and vram for the city 
schools. 

In conformity with th toward scien- 


tific procedure in publi administration, 
the superintendent of instruction, in October, 


1924, took the necessary steps way of pre 
liminary organization for a complete and com 


prehensive survey of school bu 
St. Louis. 


needs in 


In the consideration of any school building 
program, there are at least six outstanding fac- 
tors that must be carefully considered. The 
first of these is the character of the city, which 
determines the type and extent to which educa- 
tional opportunities are likely to be offered. 
The second problem relates to the policy of 
organization which has to do with such matters 
as whether or not the first twelve years of edu- 
cation are to be broken up into a six-three-three, 
six-four-two, or one of the other organization 
schemes and which is the essential basis of any 
concrete planning. The third factor is the de- 
termination of the ultimate plant, which is 
based upon the policy of organization adopted. 
Fourth, it is necessary to study the proposed 
ultimate progress, leading to the carrying out 
of the whole objective. The fifth consideration 
concerns the determination of the method of 
financing the program. Sixth, it is necessary 
to sell this program in an effective way to the 
public or to the appropriating bodies. 

In the consideration of these factors, data was 
accumulated on a large number of problems, a 
partial list of which are as follows: 

1. The application of the Strayer-Engel- 
hardt score card to all buildings in the system 
to provide a uniform basis for evaluating the 
present plant. 

2. Analysis of the amount of space per pupil 
devoted to playground, gardening, and landscape 
used by schools. 


9 


3. Population studies, involving the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Changes in both white and colored popu- 
lation by wards over a twenty-year period. 

(b) Division of the city into nineteen dis- 
tricts using natural barriers, transportation 
lines, and main thorofares as boundaries for the 
purpose of more intensive study. 

(c) Detailed analysis of distribution of 
school population by grades over a _ ten-year 
period by schools and by building districts. 

(d) Comparison of the numper of families 
by enumeration districts of the 1920 Census and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company’s 
house count of 1923. These findings are then 
compared with the changes in school popula- 
tion for the same period to determine whether 
there have been any changes in the ratio of the 
number of families and school population. 


(e) Comparison of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s figures by the 455 house-count 


sections into which the city was divided for 
1917 and 1923 for the same purpose as that 
given under (d). 

(f) Study of holding power, retardation, 


elimination, and promotion as they affect hous- 
ing needs. 

(g) Division of the school system into five 
types of schools; viz., kindergarten, elementary, 
intermediate, senior high, and teachers’ colleges, 
and the construction of spot maps showing the 
residence location of each pupil enrolled in each 
of these types of schools for both white and 
colored. 

(h) Racial shifts of population. 

(i) Analysis of the private and parochial 
school situation as related to public school build- 
ing needs, 

4. Study of transportation facilities, electric 
and otherwise, together with contemplated ex- 
tensions. 

5. Possible extensions of city limits and the 
effect of such on the building situation. 

6. Analysis of street accidents for children 
5 to 16 years of age showing location and time 
of day at which the accident occurred. 

7. Study of zoning and its relation to indus- 
try. 

8. Study of major street plan as related to 
location of new buildings. 

9. Preparation of the ultimate plant showing 
new buildings and additions needed for a ten- 
year period, land requirements, both for new 
sites and extensions, buildings that should ulti- 
mately be discarded, buildings that should be 
utilized for different types of schools, and the 
approximate cost of the entire program. 

In the preparation of the program, the work 
was greatly facilitated by data already avail- 
able. In addition to data furnished by the dif- 
ferent departments of the school system, 
information was contributed freely by many 
other organizations. Among these were the City 
Plan Commission, the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the local school officials, the St. 
Louis Safety Council, the United Railway Com- 
pany, the People’s Motorbus Company, the 
Laclede Gas Company, the City Street and 
Sewer Department, the Real Estate Exchange, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Sanborn 
Map Company. 
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Standardized Lighting 
in the School Room 


TO STANDARDIZE ON HOCKADAY is to standardize on lighting 
well distributed and free from glare. More important than the frequent 
dusting of furniture to make a room cheerful is the periodic washing of walls. 


Otherwise, substandard lighting prevails. 


HOCKADAY, BEING WASHABLE, gives forth 
a diffused, agreeable light that aids concentration and 
study. Pencil marks, smudges, ink blots, crayon 
drawings — all come off three coats of Hockaday, 


same as dust 


OURSALESMAN DEMONSTRATES by defacing 
the glasslike Hockadayed surtace by every means pos- 
sible, then removing all trace of it. He proves that 
Hockaday will maintain a permanent standard of 
lighting efficiency. 


You can see this dem- a os ee 

. . ‘s ) owote ; 
onstration in your own Our big, tllustrated book, Paint, ye ll Le ll 
office, if skeptical. A you many things about economic wall main- 


postcard to us brings ’ 
he eiliniie: enladinns tenance that you would like to know. Get 


to you. one free. Phone or write. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY, 1823-1829 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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A Perfect Locker Installation 
for Lane Technical High 


Dudley Keyless Combination Locks are the stand- 
ard locker lock for educational institutions every- 
Read the interesting locker story in this 


where. 


Mr. Grant Beebe, Principal 


Locks solve every locker problem. 


Don’t experiment—send for sample lock for Free Inspection 
and Booklet on Successful Locker Equipment just off the press 


of the Lane Technical 
School, Chicago, and you'll be convinced that Dudley Keyless 


letter from 
High 






TRIPLE METALS CORP. 
107 N. Market St.— Dept. 16 — Chicago, III. 











DISPOSITION OF A CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT CASE 
The District Court, at Buffalo, Minn., in Janu 


ary, rendered a decision favorable to the de- 
fendant teacher in a case of discipline in which 
a 14-year-old school boy and his teacher were 
involved. 

In March, 1925, shortly after dismissal in the 
afternoon, the boy was in the hall with his cap 
on. One of the teachers asked him to remove 
his cap which he failed to do, which was followed 
by a second request. He walked to the outer 
door, put the cap on and remained there. The 
teacher thereupon went to him, caught him out- 
side the building, and slapped his face slightly. 
Following the incident the teacher reported to 
the superintendent for advice and suggested that 
she herself handle the case in the morning. This 
was granted. 

In the morning, after a talk about the matter, 
the boy was in the same indifferent and defiant 
attitude. The teacher then proceeded to whip 
him, whereupon he indicated that he wanted to 
do right and they returned to the classroom. 

The next day the boy’s mother called on the 
school board and several of the board members 
as well as the superintendent called within the 
next few days. The mother had claimed severe 
injuries and demanded financial payment. The 
teacher, superintendent, and school board feeling 
assured that the punishment had not been ex- 
cessive, and that injuries claimed were over- 
estimated, refused to consider any compensation. 
The boy was kept at home three weeks and 
finally suit was begun against the teacher, 
bringing action for both the boy and his mother, 
and asking damages of $1,800. 

The trial in the District court lasted two days 
and a decision in favor of the defendant was 
given in less than fifteen minutes by the jury. 
The defendant’s case was handled by a very able 
attorney and the result of the suit is expected 








to have a very wholesome effect upon discipline 
in general. 

SCHOOL MEDICAL INSPECTOR RECOVERS 

FOR SERVICES RENDERED 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in the 
case of Edward W. Barrett, physician, 
against the city of Medford, rendered a 
decision in favor of the former. 

The case began with an action to recover for 
services rendered as a school physician, or medi 
cal inspector, of the city of Medford, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, to August 1, 1924, eleven 
months, at $60, or a total of $660. In the 
answer, it was alleged that the “appointment” 
was ultra vires, against public policy and other 
wise void. The case was heard in the Superior 
Court, without a jury, and the court found for 
the defendant, so that the plaintiff was com 
pelled to apply to the higher court. 

It appears the plaintiff was made temporary 
medical inspector for the schools in November, 
1917, and in June, 1920, his appointment was 
made permanent and placed under the civil ser 
vice. He continued to serve as medical inspec- 
tor by appointment of the school committee, and 
under civil service regulations, until the _ be- 
ginning of the court action. During this period 
he was a member of the school board, elected 
every three years, but took no part officially as 
a member of the committee since his appoint- 
ment as medical inspector. After September, 
1923, owing to the refusal of the Mayor to ap 
prove the payroll item covering the salary of 
the office, he no longer received his salary for 
the services. He continued to perform the 
duties of medical inspector and to serve as a 
member of the school board, and in August, 1925, 
suit was brought against the city for $660, the 
amount he should have received to date as his 
salary for the work of medical inspector. 

In rendering its decision, the Court made the 
following statement: 

“*The duties of the medical inspector are regu 
lated partly by statute (G. L. c. 71, §§ 54, 55), 
partly by the school committee and partly by 
circumstances as they arise.’ Under this statute 
he examines all school children referred to him; 
he examines teachers, janitors, and school build- 
ings; he grants employment certificates to chil- 
dren who are entiled to work; and as a part of 
his duties at the discretion of the school author- 


school 
has 


ities, he examines girls who play basket ball and 
boys who play hockey. The school committee, 
under G. L. c. 71, § 59, elects, and fixes the com- 
pensation, of a superintendent of schools, who 
‘shall be the executive officer of the committee, 
and under its general direction.’ It appoints a 
school physician (herein called medical inspec- 
tor), under § 53. and fixes his compensation. 
Under St. 1904, c. 173, G. L. ¢. 71, § 52, ‘no 
member of a school committee in any town 
shall be eligible to the position of teacher, or 
superintendent of public schools therein.’ Un- 
der the rules of the school committee the super- 
intendent, or the executive officer of the school 
committee, § 59, supra, has general care and 
supervision of the schools, and nominates ‘all 
principals, supervisors, teachers, janitors, * * * 
and other school employees,’ and makes recom- 
mendations ‘to the School Committee regarding 
their duties, salaries, and dismissal.’ The char- 
ter or ordinances of the defendant city do not 
forbid the school committee from appointing 
one of its own members as medical inspector of 
schools and the rules of the school committee of 
the defendant city make no reference to it. 


“Having in mind that a member of either 
branch of a city council or of a municipal board 
of a city is not permitted to be personally inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in a contract made 
by the city council, or other branch thereof, or 
by such board, or by authority derived there- 
from, in which the city is an interested party, 
G. L. c. 268, § 9; that no ‘member of a city coun- 
cil shall, during the term for which he was 
chosen * * * be eligible to any office the 
salary of which is payable by the city,’ G. L. ¢. 
39, § 8; that a board of health of a city, who 
are authorized to appoint a quarantine physician 
under an ordinance giving him a compensa- 
tion fixed by the city council, may not appoint 
one of their own members such quarantine phy- 
siclan, Gaw vy. Ashley, 195 Mass. 173; that no 
member of a school committee shall be eligible 
to serve as teacher or superintendent in the 
public schools, St. 1904, § 173; we think a school 
committee, in the absence of a statute permit- 
ting it, cannot elect one of themselves to the 
salaried office of school physician. The duties 
he is to perform as physician are incompatible 
with the supervisory duties which as a member 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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This Book is a Masterpiece of Business Literature! 


At YALE and other famous Institutions of 
Learning, it gained immediate recognition. 
Authorities in Vocational Education have 
praised it enthusiastically. You will like it. 











EVER BEFORE in the History of this Industry has any business 
literature created so much comment in prominent Universities, 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and among Authorities in 

Vocational Education — as well as among Architects, Contractors, 
Realtors and others vitally interested in better buildings. 


You, too, will find this MILCOR Book on “Modern Modes in Better 


Plastering” truly interesting. It will give you a new conception 


of the value of metal lath construction. 


It points the way toward 


practicability and economy in firesafe, sanitary, permanent buildings. 


Every School Board Member — every Professor in Vocational Education — every Student 
in Architecture or Building Construction, should see this unusual Book. It will be 
sent without cost to all readers of the American School Board Journal who request it. 


MILWAUKEE CoRRUGATING Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILCO 


LA CROSSE, WIS 








cA FEW interesting opinions: “After 
looking through its contents I must admit 
that it is the most comprehensive book of 
its kind I have ever seen. It is adaptable 
for school use and besides serving as an 
instructional book, it will occupy a prom- 
inent place on my desk, so that pupils 
may peruse and use it at will” (Buffalo, 
N. Y. Public Schools). —‘“This Book 1 feel 
sure would prove to be a valuable publi- 
cation in the hands of students in build- 
ing departments of various schools and 
colleges” (State of New Jersey). -- “I 
have been quite interested in your Book 
and would like copies for distribution to 
members of my senior classes in Building 
Construction and Architecture” (Yale) 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 





(Continued from Page 104) 
of the committee he should exercise over the 
incumbent of the office of school physician. 
Consistently he cannot be master and servant. 

“Again, under the rules of the committee and 
G. L. ce. 71 § 59, the superintendent of schools, 
under the direction of the school committee, is 
the ‘executive officer of the committee’ who, 
among other services, has the duty to nominate 
for election ‘all principals, supervisors, teachers, 
janitors * * * and other school employees, 
make recommendations to the school committee 
regarding their duties, salaries, and dismissal. 
It is to be further observed that the superin- 
tendent of schools may hold his office by the de- 
ciding vote of the member whom he may sub- 
sequently nominate for school physician, with an 
accompanying recommendation of a_ stated 
salary for the incumbent of that office. 

“The case of Sylvester v. Webb, 179 Mass. 
236, can be distinguished from the case at bar, 
by the fact that the circumstances of that case 
were fully known to the inhabitants of Scituate 
and were discussed and voted upon at two spe- 
cial town meetings without repudiation; and by 
the finding of the court that the alleged illegal 
contract was ratified by the town.” 


School District Property 


The members of the town school committee 
are public officers, in view of the Connecticut 
general statutes of 1918, § 267, 920, 941.— 
Keegan v. Town of Thompson, 130 Atlantic 
Rep. (West), 707, Conn. 

The general statutes of 1918, § 411, do not, 
either expressly or by necessary implication, 
confer upon the town power to compensate its 
town school committeemen for the performance 
of their official duties, especially in view of sec- 
tions 378-495, and sections 883, 892, 2249, 2258, 
2260, 2625..-Keegan v. Town of Thompson, 130 
Atlantic Rep., 707, Conn. 

A vote of town meeting for the payment of 
compensation by the town to members of the 
town school committee, for the performance of 
official duties as such committee, is held un- 
authorized by statute, unless authorized by the 
Connecticut general statutes of 1918, §§ 388, 


389.—Keegan v. Town of Thompson, 130 At- 
antic Rep., 707, Conn. 

Members of the board of trustees of a public 
school, when discharging duties imposed upon 


the board, act in their official capacity, and are 
not responsible individually to third persons 
for negligence in discharging such duties. 
Reese v. Isola State Bank, 105 Southern Rep., 
636, Miss. 

Where the members of the board of trustees 
of a public school, acting in their official capac- 
ity, caused warrants to be issued on the county 
treasury to pay for lumber purchased for the 
school, and afterward caused the county treas- 
urer to refuse to pay warrants because the lum- 
ber was not delivered, they were not liable to 
the innocent purchaser for the value of war- 
rants, regardless of negligence in directing their 


issuance.—Reese v. Isola State Bank, 105 
Southern Rep., 636, Miss. 
Where members of school board had con- 


tracted for repairs without requiring a bond 
from the contractor, under the South Carolina 
school laws, § 2445, such failure is held not to 
render individual members personally liable for 
any claims for labor or materials furnished the 
contractors, the only remedy being the one pro- 
vided by the act, an indictment for a misde- 
meanor.—Noland Co., v. Board of Trustees of 
Southern Pines School, 129 S. E. Rep., 577, N. C. 

In an action against the school board to re- 
cover for materials furnished a contractor in 
repairing a schoolhouse, where the board had 
failed to require a bond from the contractor 
under C. S. § 2445, it is held that the board was 
not liable in its official capacity.—Noland Co., v. 
Board of Trustees of Southern Pines School, 129 
S. E. Rep., 577, N. C. 


School District Property 

Architects, contracting with the board of edu- 
cation to furnish plans, specifications, etc., for 
school buildings, are held bound to know that 
the erection of buildings and recovery for serv- 
ices under a contract were conditioned on the 
expense coming within an appropriation by the 
district meeting, as required by the New York 
Education Law, § 314.—Pierce v. Board of Edu- 
cation of the Union Free Schoo] Dist. No. 12 of 
the Towns of Ridgeway and Shelby, 211 N. Y. S., 
788, N. Y. Sup. 

All limitations on the authority of the board 
of education to deal with architects, including 
limitation of costs in resolution of district meet- 
ing, must be read into and made part of the 





contract to furnish plans, specifications, etc., 
and architects, failing to furnish plans for a 
building to cost no more than such sum, can- 
not recover for their services.—-Pierce v. Board 
of Education of the Union Free School Dist. No. 
12 of the Towns of Ridgeway and Shelby, 211 
N. Y. S., 788, N. Y. Sup. 

Where architects, employed by the board of 
education to furnish plans, specifications, etc., 
on condition that the buildings be erected 
at an estimated cost, or a sum reasonably ap- 
proximating the estimate, failed to give an 
accurate or substantially accurate estimate, the 
board was justified in abandoning the plans 
and specifications calling for an expenditure 
considerably in excess of such sum and refusing 
to proceed.—Pierce v. Board of Education of 
Union Free School Dist. No. 12 of the Towns of 
Ridgeway and Shelby, 211 N. Y. S., 788, N. Y. 
Sup. 


A school district is not liable to a student in 
the manual training department injured through 
board’s neglect and nonfeasance in failing to 
keep in repair tools, machinery, and apparatus, 
notwithstanding the fact that the West Vir- 
ginia code, c. 45, § 50, imposes the duty of re- 
pair on the board, and section 46 makes it com- 
petent to sue and be sued, and section 125 
imposes criminal liability for neglect of duty; 
the common-law rule being applicable in the 
absence of a statute, in view of the West Vir- 
ginia constitution, art. 8, § 21.—Krutili v. Board 
of Education of Butler Dist., 129 S. E. Rep., 486, 
W. Va. 

Pupils 

The board of education’s act in allowing pupils 
to be excused from school for a period for the 
purpose of religious instruction by denomina- 
tional religious institutions is held unlawful, and 
will be enjoined, in view of the New York edu- 
cation law, § 621, as amended by the New York 
laws of 1921, c. 386, § 2, requiring attendance 
of pupils during the entire time of the school 
session, with exceptions as noted in the New 
York laws of 1917, c. 689, in view of section 
620, as amended by the laws of 1921, c. 386, § 1, 
prescribing instruction required in publie school, 
which did not include religious instruction, and 
in view of a policy that religious instruction 
shall not be given in public schools, or under 
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their auspices.—-Stein v. Brown, 211 N. Y. S., 


822, N. Y. Sup. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

Roy Wallace was appointed a member of 
the Lenoir, Tenn., board of education on Decem- 
ber 11, 1925, by the outgoing mayor. A month 
later the new incoming mayor declared the office 
vacant and appointed M. F. Grubb to succeed 
Mr. Wallace. The latter, however, performed 
the functions of the office and secured an in- 
junction restraining the mayor and Mr. Grubb 


Tas Responsibility of the children’s 
safety is yours during school hours. 
Without a fence to keep them in bounds 
there’s always danger. 
Afco Fence the load of Responsibility is 


A Stewart-Afco Chain Link Fence of 4 or 
5 ft. height is most practical playground 
protection—it keeps 
Built to our standards, such a 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
(Incorporated ) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 









price. 
With a Stewart- 


and beauty. 


the children in and 


of Iron Fence.” 








Let us send you our Catalog on either Chain Link or Wrought Iron 
Fence—or both, if you wish. Our representative will call—if you like. 





Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


from interference. Now the latter have retal: 
ated by filing an injunction against Mr. Wallace 
who on a writ of supercedia has carried the suit 
to the Supreme court. 

For the past fourteen years there has been 
a wrangling between the school board of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and the city council of that city. 
The two bodies have not been able to agree on 
school budgets and the need of new school 
buildings. A bill has now been introduced in 
the legislature which aims to divorce the school 
board from the city council domination 


Chicago Correspondence 


Chicago is making heroic, but apparently 
futile, efforts to overcome the seating shortage. 
The 1926 building budget is $35,200,000 
$12,468,588 larger than that of 1925. Yet, it is 
conceded by experts, that the city is faced with 
a permanent shortage of 50,000 seats, at least 
under the present statutory school-building-fund 
levy limit of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation. 

According to Mr. Homer Davis, Director of 
the Bureau of Building Survey, there was a 
shortage of 80,000 seats at the beginning of the 
1924-25 school year. The opening of 1925-26 


saw a shortage of 74,496 seats as follows: 
Shortage of 
Accommodations 
(Classrooms Seats 
Elementar } 1108 53,184 
High sche 333 21,312 
Part of the reduction of the shortage between 


September, 1924, and September, 1925, is due to 
increasing the number of pupils per room, rather 
than by catching up with the needed number 
of classroom And 1924-25 was the first year 
ince 1918-19 that the number of additional 
rooms complete r scl purposes exceeded 


the increase in demand fo) h rooms. 


One of the principal reasons for this situa 
tion can be explained very largely by one state 
ment: From 1914 to 1924 the school enroll 
ment increased 48 per cent, from 273,719 pupils 


to 405,213 pupils. 
Under date of January 1, 
le a report of the Chicago 
Program as follows: 


1926, Mr. 


hool 


Davis 
building 


I. BUILDINGS 


A. Under Construction Appro No. of 
Elementary No priation Seats 
New buildings 23 =$11,700,000 29 SAR 
Additions 785.000 1,2 
Junior high school 5 8.450.000 5.200 
Senior high school 6,700 000 5°00 


B. Recommended and Approved 


Elementary Number No. of Seats 
New buildings 10 9.504 
Additions 9° 9°72 

Special School for crippled 
children 1 450 
Junior high school 4 9,000 
Senior high school 1 2 000 

II SITES: (Selected and Approved) 

Elementary Number 
New sites 12 
Additions to sites already owned 4 

Junior high school 
New sites 17 
Additions 1 
Senior high school 
Addition to site already owned 1 


The regular school-building-fund revenues for 
1926 could not hope to meet the strain of such 
an ambitious program. There would be a short- 
age of many millions of dollars. However, the 
financial experts of the board have secured the 
adoption of an emergency policy, namely, not 
only using the regular 1926 tax collections but 
also borrowing 75 per cent (the legal limit) of 
the 1927 expected tax collections, issuing tax 
anticipation warrants as security for the banks 
which lend the moneys. It is traditional in Chi- 
cago not to incur bonded indebtedness for school 
purposes, but this policy will create a floating 
indebtedness in the school building fund. 


fence is a strong, time-proof barrier whose 
long service is not indicated in its modest 


For the street frontage a Wrought 
Fence is largely preferred for its dignity 
Those interested will find, in 
our wide range of designs, a choice which 
will harmonize with the architecture of the 
building whose grounds 
Made by “The World’s Largest 
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128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘ 


Superintendent William McAndrew completed 
two years of service at the head of the Chicago 
schools on February 1st. During this biennium 
the schools have felt the imprint of his influence 
to a remarkable degree. Just one of many 
items illustrating this influence are the changes 
in administrative personnel. Seventy-five new 
principals have been appointed during the Mc- 


Andrew regime to date (he has a four-year 
contract )—that is, one-fourth of the entire num- 
ber. Recently, on January 27th, the school 


board ratified his selection of 41 new elementary 
principals, six high school principals, one execu- 
tive assistant to the superintendent, and one 
member of the board of examiners. These ap- 
pointments filled the vacancies due to a newly- 
adopted 70-year retirement rule and also filled 
positions created by the erection of new school 
buildings. In addition to these assignments 
there were scores of teacher appointments and 
transfers. 

The reaction to the personnel changes can be 
seen in the following editorial which appeared 
in the Daily News: 

“After weeks of study Superintendent McAndrew 
has submitted to the board of education a list of 
persons to succeed the seventy principals and teachers 
who are to be released under the new retirement rule 
The remarkable thing about the list is that not one 
of the proposed promotions, transfers or appointments 
had been requested by a member of the board, an 
alderman or a politician The superintendent and his 
advisers were not importuned, harassed or threatened 
by alleged friends of teachers or principals They 
acted in an atmosphere of complete independence 
They were guided by records of service, by ascer 
tained qualifications and by no other considerations 

“Only a few years ago pull, spoils politics and all 
manner of demoralizing pressure would have influ 
enced, or sought to influence, most of the appoint 
ments The school system, by a process of evolution 
has emancipated itself from the pernicious control or 
intermeddling of ward bosses and their friends in the 


city council. Upon this notable achievement the com 
munity has ample reason to congratulate itself.’ 


Fully half of the newly-assigned principals 
are women, and one woman was put in charge 
of a large high school. Most of the appointees 
are relatively young, and all are well trained 
in the phases of modern education. None have 
less than four years’ teaching experience. 

The unanimity with which the board ratified 
the Superintendent’s nominations is another in- 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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School Committeemen: 





Cut down the SHADE UPKEEP in your Annual Budget! 






The sun can't fade 





TONTINE SHADES 





The rain can't hurt 


TONTINE SHADES 


TONTINE 
edges don’t fray 


O more continual embarrass- 
ment over the smudgy, 
wrinkled or frayed condition of 
your school shades. No more large 
“shade replacement” or “shade re- 
pair” items in your annual budget. 


For Tontine Shades have con- 
quered every failing of old-fash- 


ioned, perishable shades. 


For your new schools and for re- 
placements,demand Tontine—the 
shade for years of perfect service. 











7 ; ) I Your stores or contractor will 
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old 8} > H | # Special data on request. 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Newburgh, N. Y. 
(Concluded from Page 108) Chicago has a three-mill tax for teachers’ for the next principalship examination. The 
The board is not 


teresting sidelight. 
the body which brought Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew to Chicago from New York. In fact, 
the present board seemed critical, if not hostile, 
to him at first. Now there is equal evidence 
that his progressive policies are being well re 
ceived by a majority of the board. 

For years the passing of the annual budgetary 
appropriations has been preceded by several 
weeks of high pressure work, with the finance 
committee of the school board holding open 
hearings on almost every item to be included. 
Often the committee met several times a week 
and even held night sessions. The budget for 
each current year would be adopted anywhere 
from April to August, and orders for almost 
all educational supplies would be held up pend- 
ing final adoption of the budget. 

A year ago the board decided to have con- 
tinuous year-round budget-making. It employed 
a secretary for its finance committee and pro- 
vided him with assistance. The man selected 
was Dr. N. B. Henry, formerly professor at 
Lewis Institute and Chicago University, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Finance Inquiry staff, and 
author of a book on public school costs in Illinois 
cities. 

The 1926 budget 


present 


totaled $79,555,956.83. The 
interesting thing is that the budget builders 
worked quietly—there were few open hearings 
but the budget was adopted on January 27th. 
The per pupil costs of instruction, operation 


and maintenance were less in the Chicago 
schools in 1925 than in 1924, as follows: 
Cost per Pupil 
Class of School 1924 1925 
Flementary (Incl. Kdg. and Spe il) .$ 76.90 $ 76.70 
Junior high 124.20 108.80 
High 150.40 151.50 
Normal College 218.900 17.40 
*C" C¢. C. School for Boys 715.30 570.00 
*Parental 673.10 660.50 
Cor t ! 352.50 353.50 


*Correct ’ itions 

This year’s enrollment in the 1B section of 
the first grade is about 5,000 less than last year, 
in fact about 5,000 less than the average for the 
past five years. Persons curious about the rea- 
son for this have unearthed the fact that six 
years ago, 1919, the number of births reported 
in Chicago about 8,000 fewer than usual. 
In 1920 the num of births reported was back 
to normal. Perhaps the number of beginners 
next year will be up to standard. 


pensions but it does not raise enough revenue 
to meet the demand of the pension withdrawals. 
During 1925 the deductions from teachers’ sal- 
aries for the pension fund amounted to $364,- 
289.07. The contribution of $2 by the public 
for $1 by the teacher, made necessary a public 
contribution of $728,578.14. However, the tax 
levy raised only $551,982.88. Under the pro- 
visions of the pension statute, it is mandatory 
for the school board to make up the difference 
out of the educational fund. Thus the educa- 
tional fund was required to turn over $176,- 
595.26 to meet the deficit in the public contribu- 
tions to the pension fund. 

Entrance to teaching positions in Chicago 
schools is governed by examinations conducted 
by the board of examiners. Recently the Super- 
intendent recommended to the school board that 
certain changes of procedure be effected which 
provide for the following examination for the 
principalship: 

A. A Written Examination (The 


tion counts two-thirds toward the 
Subject 


written examina 
final mark.) 

Weight 

" 


Professional Study 

English 1 
Mathematics 1 
General History and Civics 1 


General Science 2 


| 

Drawing 1 

Music I 

Physical Education 1 

B. An Oral Examination (The oral examination 

counts one-third toward the final mark It is 

conducted by a committee of assistant and district 
superintendents.) 

Questions are asked the candidate which are 

to discern personality, 


designed 
power of expression, com 
mand of oral English. decision, ability to organize 
subject-matter, teaching ability professional ree 
ord and general fitness 


To succeed, a candidate must have a final 
mark of not less than 80. In the past the num- 
ber of successful candidates in the examinations 
is said to have ranged from ten per cent to 
25 per cent. Having passed the examination, 
the candidate is given a principal’s certificate 
and placed on the eligibility list. As vacancies 
occur the principalships are filled from the 
eligibility list, usually, though not necessarily, 
in order of the final marks attained. If one 
receives no appointment within six years, his 
certificate lapses. 

The Superintendent has recommended that 
April 26th, 27th and 28th be named as the dates 


minimum standards for admission to the exami- 
nation Are four years’ successful teaching ex- 
perience and a B. A. or equivalent degree. 
About a year ago the school board created 
a bureau of tax survey in the legal department 
of the school system and appointed a specially 


qualified assistant attorney in charge, at a sal- | 
During the year this at- | 


ary of $7,500 a year. 





' 


| 
| 


torney was active in such matters as the fol- | 
lowing: 

1. Complaints before the county board of 
review against under assessment of certain | 
pieces of real estate, notably apartment build- | 
ings. | 

2. Complaints before the county board of re- | 
view against the under assessment of capital | 
stock of corporations. I 


3. Foreclosure suits involving back taxes on 
real estate forfeited to the state. 
At the beginning of the present year, this tax 


bureau made a report showing a total increased J 


assessment added to the Chicago valuations for 


1925 of $21,346,766 due directly to its activities. § 


This represents $751,560 added revenue accruing 
to the schools. Besides this, there are no doubt 
many indirect results in more prompt payment 
of taxes and more accurate valuations by the 
assessors. 

Eliminating Favus From the Schools 

The board of health of Detroit, Mich., has fol- 
lowed a successful course in the handling of 
favus. First, the children are segregated in a 
room by themselves and given a special teacher 
during the period of treatment, which took 
about three weeks. Next, all hair of the head 
was clipped and in some instances shaved. Next, 
severe cases were rubbed with olive oil to loosen 
the scabs and the thick masses of epithelium 
and all scalps scrubbed morning and afternoon 
with green soap and water. After each wash- 
ing the heads were thoroughly rubbed with 
U. S. P. ammoniated mercury. 

As fast as the condition was cleared up the 
child was returned to the regular classroom, and 
in the above mentioned time forty of the 54 
cases were cured. In another ten days the 
obstinate cases had been reduced to four. These 
children were then excluded from school, the 
special room closed and the four children re- 
quired to come to school for treatment by the 
school nurse. 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





The 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT”’ 


Line 
of 


Merry-Whirls 
Swing-a-rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders, 
Etc., Etc. 
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The 
MITCHELL MERRY-WHIRL 


accommodates 


1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
around. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MERRY-WHIRL, mak- 
ing it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid 
of children. 





Recommended by buyers of 


, 


~ 


Playground Equipment. 


Send for Catalogue No. 11. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“UICORRESPONDENCEM% 


UTAH STATE SURVEY 

The United States Bureau of Education is 
about to undertake a survey of the public school 
system of Utah at the request of the State 
Board of Education. Dr. J. J. Tigert, Commis- 
sioner ot Education, will be in immediate 
charge, with Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Specialist 
in Rural Education, W. S. Deffenbaugh, Special- 
ist in Urban Education, and A. J. Klein, Special- 
ist in Higher Education, assisting. Also seven 
other specialists of the Bureau will be used in 


field work. Several nationally known educa- 
tors from various fields of edcuational work 
have been engaged to assist. These are: Dr. 


Chas. H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
George A. Works, Professor of Rural Education, 
Cornell University, Dr. Jesse B. Sears, Professor 
of Education, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 


; fornia, general consulting advisors; Dr. Fletcher 


® The 


» increased 


Harper Swift, Professor of Education, Univer- 


by the ft sity of California, Berkeley, problems of school 


financing and school support; and Dr. Julian E. 
Butterworth, Professor of Rural Education, Cor- 
nell University, school buildings. 

The entire survey staff including both the 
Bureau specialists and the outside advisors will 
meet at Salt Lake City on March 15th. The 
held studies will begin at that time and will 
extend over the rest of the month and into April. 
work, including the report, will be com- 
pleted before the opening of the next school 
year. 

Junior High Schools 

The growth of the junior high school has been 
especially rapid during the period since the war, 
ind continues at a rapid rate. This is evi- 
lenced by some official figures not yet published 
showing that in the past two years the number 


of cities with Junior high schools increased 
fron 213 to 289; the number of junior high 
schools in these cities increased from 51 to 
‘35; and their enrollment from 282,0v0 to 


$498 000. 

While it is well known that there is a greatly 
enrollment in secondary schools 
throughout the United States, how great the in- 





crease is not well known. Authoritative 
figures not yet published show that in 1924-25, 
there were enrolled in all types of regular 
secondary day schools in the United States over 
3,740,000 pupils. These include public and pri 
vate high schools, and secondary departments 
of colleges and normal schools. This means that 
nearly three and one-half per cent of the total 
population was enrolled in high schools. The 
great majority, of course, are in public high 
schools, 3,390,000 being the approximate num- 
ber. High school enrollment is six and one-half 
times as great as in 1900, and the proportional 
part of the entire population in high schools is 
five times as great. 
Selecting a Board of Education for the District 
of Columbia 

Mention was made in this column last month 
of two measures before Congress, either of 
which if passed would change the _ present 
method of selecting the District of Columbia 
board of education, which it will be remembered 
is now done by the supreme bench of the Dis- 
trict. One bill purposes that the selection be 
given to the Commissioners of the District; the 
other proposes that the board be elected by 
popular vote of the citizens of the District. 

The principal interest at the present time 
centers about this second proposal, known as 
the Gasque Bill, as it was written and intro- 
duced by Congressman A. H. Gasque of South 
Carolina. Congressional hearings are respon- 
sible for part of this interest, but the greater 
part is due to the action of the present board 
of education which in a public statement con- 
demning the proposal, puts itself on record as 


S50 


favoring the “appointive” method over the 
“elective” method. 
The board feels that much of the criticism 


directed against it, particularly at the Congres- 
sional hearings, is unjustified, because it con 
cerns matters over which the board has not the 
control. For instance, all legislation which the 
board may deem desirable for the school system, 
all appropriations for schools and other vital 
matters must be forwarded by the board to the 
District commissioners, who many times veto 
the judgment of the board. A recent example 
of this is the retirement bill for teachers, which 
the board and the teachers thought they had 
broueht to a state of near perfection after 
months of conferences. Despite this fact, the 


District commissioners, it is said, revised the 


bill without consulting the board, and sent it on 
up to the Capitol, after approval by the Budget 
Bureau, with their revisions in it. The point is 
brought out that should the commissioners’ re- 
visions cause a general uproar in the city 
among friends of the teachers the public will 
immediately fasten blame on the board of edu- 
cation. 

That there is especial interest in the proposal 
for an elected board, elected by popular vote, is 
evidenced also by a second measure, introduced 
in the Senate by Capper of Kansas, chairman of 
the District Senate Committee. This differs from 
the Gasque bill in several important details; it 
determines more clearly who shall be permitted 
to vote, it provides that the board be elected at 
large and not from special sections of the city, 
and it places the election under the District 
commissioners instead of the board of educa- 
tion. 

The following is from the board’s statement: 
To the Honorable Frank R. Reid, Chairman, Sub 

committee on Blective Franchise on Education, Wash 

ington, D. C. 

Dear Sir 

In view of the Bill (H. R now under considera 

tion making provision for the election of the board of 


5S) 


education of the District of Columbia, the members 
of the present board feel it to be their duty to give 
public expression to their views relating to the ad 


vantages and disadvantages of the proposed change in 
the methods of selecting members of the board It is 
of course the duty of the members to keep as fully 
advised as possible concerning the operation of the 
public-school system of the District of Columbia, and 
to weigh carefully every proposal directed toward its 


improvement Accordingly, it is believed that their 
fellow-citizens would be glad to have an expression 
of the board's views Inasmuch as the surrender of 


their tenure in office would involve them in no financial 


or other sacrifice, they feel that they need have no 
delicacy in expressing themselves frankly upon the 
subject 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Gasque of South Carolina 
i. Teh... provides for the election of nine members 
of the Board to serve without compensation. The elec 
tion machinery is elaborate The board of education 
is required to divide the District of Columbia “into 
not less than fifty, nor more than one hundred pre 
cinets; it shall designate annually certain public 


schools as polling places for the various precincts; it 
shall group the precincts into “three electoral divisions 
of approximately equal public-school enrollment, in 
each of which electoral divisions the voters shall elect 
three out of the nine members of the board.” The 
single paid official for carrying out these intricate 
provisions under direction of the board is the secre 
tary, but the board is permitted to appoint sundry 
clerks and election officials so far’as needed. Gener 
ally speaking, the board ie to have the oversight and 
management of this elaborate machinery designed to 
create the Board 
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When the drain lines of the high school laboratory are not resistant to the 
acids poured into them, they constitute a source of continuous expense for repairs 
and replacements. 


| In addition they menace the integrity of the structure itself, to say nothing of 
| the damage to walls and decoration through leaks, and the resultant unsanitary 


Duriron drain pipe alone resists the attacks of all acids, and, once installed, 


it is as permanent as the building. It is guaranteed and does not need the guar- x 


Over a thousand American high schools are Duriron protected. [IS YOURS? be 
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After such statements—and they reveal only the 
barest outline of the electoral machinery—one may 
well wonder exactly what the functions of any such 
Board could be with respect to the important subject 
of education and its proper administration for a city 
involving the educational welfare and progress of 
upwards of 70,000 school children and a small arniy 
of hard-working teachers Service on a board so bur 
dened by a single annual duty would hardly make any 
appeal to either a man or a woman truly interested i 
education. 

An elective board of education is not uncommon in 
a considerable number of American cities In most 
instances, however, this arrangement is in harmony 
with the mode of election of other important city 
officials It is certainly doubtful whether in any of 
these communities, the school system would be singled 
out as the one field in which precinct or ward politics 
should be given free play. Everybody knows that the 
invasion of politics into the administration or direé 
tion of the public schools has, in many a municipality 
heretofore been a constant and irritating source of 
mortification to residents. There is at present, we 
believe, in the city of Washington no such danger 

The feeling that the parents of children and the tax 
payers who support the public school system should 
have some mode of expressing themselves in its man 
agement is a very just one. But, in seeking to gratify 
this aspiration by having a general election of the 
board of education, it would seem to be letting go the 
substance to grasp at the shadow There are, we 
submit, very few communities in the United States 
where the citizens through a variety of associations, 
have as much influence and exercise as much indirect 
control in propertion to their numbers, as they do 
in the District of Columbia 

But there is a further and highly important con 
sideration. In the District of Celumbia there is a 
large, independent, and aggressive colored population 
As matters now stand, that elemenc in our population 
is proportionately, adequately, and satisfactorily repre 
sented by the three colored members of the board 
There is not now, and there has not been, any color 
line in the board of education The board acts as a 
Board. It thinks as a Board 

It is not believed that the provisions of the Gasque 
Bill have eliminated the danger of racial antagonism 
which the election of the board of education, in accord 
ance with the provisions of that Bill, deliberately 

ourts No plans of districting the city of Washing 


ton, or limiting the franchise, in a way to prevent the 
colored citizens from having the fullest suffrage should 
be tolerated be elect the board of education is 
therefore, in our igment deliberately to invite bitter 
contests in whicl e defeated minorities will become 
exceedingly restive ind this will follow whether 
the members are ele y districts or at large. There 
is no segregated dist: which a definite represen 
tation could be allotted e very idea is alien to any 
one familiar with the hist f the District of Colum 
bia. If the members are | elected at large, the 
numerically preponderating race will elect ali the 


members, unless there is division along national party 
lines, with a system of trading and other familiar 
political devices By order of the Board of Education 
(Signed) HARRY O. HIND, Secretary. 
Feb. 8, 1926. 


DISTRIC - OF ¢ 
school census of the District of Columbia 
ett by an Act of Congress approved Feb. 
gested districts have been covered, and the out- 
lying districts will be covered soon. 
mated from the present completed work that the 
i 100,000 children of from 3 to 17 
inclusive living 


census relying 


tion taken each decade and an occasional police 
The present census i 
is in accordance with a section in a compulsory 
Education Act which became operative the pres 
is reads as follows: 


department census. 


under inatrection of the 


years permanently residing in the 


» found necessary 
age eget in this 


such enumeration 


The actual house to house canvass by the cen- 
sus takers began July first. Five special agents 
first when the attendance offi- 
regular duties. 


used until October 
cers had to return to their 


keep all census rec 


» administration of 
system is under an office known as the 
“department of school attendance and work per- 
To this department all schools, 
private and parochial, having children under 18 
names, addresses, 
required also to report the name 
any child between the 


and address of 
ages of seven and sixteen 


4 





report cases of apparent truancy by mail oj 
telephone to the Department of School Attend. 
ance which immediately sends an attendance) 
officer‘to investigate. : 
The actual operation of the Act seems to bE 
satisfactory. The private schools have an atj 
tendance service not before available and whic} 
they now appreciate. The cooperation of aj 
private schools with this public office has bea 
splendid. Very few parents have been sum 
moned before the courts for the violation of the 
attendance law and in no case has it been necet 
sary to inflict a fine or imprisonment. 
Survey of the Normal Schools of the District @ 
Columbia 4 
A survey of the two District Normal Schooki® 
is to be made between now and the closing 0 
the school year in June by the U. S. Bureau dB 
Education at the request of the District boar kG 
of education. oy, 
There are two such schools, the Wilson Nor Ia 
mal School for the training of teachers for whit 
schools and the Miner Normal School to trait 
colored teachers. Vacancies in the kindergarte® 
and the eight grades must be filled by graduate) naa 
of these schools if graduates are available. There’ 4 
was a time for several years when enough gra¢§ 
uates were not available. Then for a time th 
supply and demand were about equal. Now the 
number of graduates each year is considerable 
more than needed to fill all vacancies, and 4 
serious question has arisen because of the de 
mands for employment by graduates of previod 
years not yet placed who feel they are entitled 
to positions in pre ference to more recent grad-| 
uates. This matter was brought strongly 1 
the attention of the Board of Education recent im 
ly by a group of June (1925) graduates not ye 
employed, protesting against positions being 
given to the February (1926) graduates. 








The “pay as you go” plan of financing 
school buildings has been tried in Vancouvel 
British Columbia, but from the evidence give 
in the public press does not work out. 
schools render only from 30 to 50 per cent of 
efficiency and the future does not promise re 
unless the authorities raise the money through 
bond issues and build the necessary schools. 

-Newark, N. J. The school board he 
adopted a budget of $9,000,000, which is nearly 
$600, 000 more than the budget of last year. 
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Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 
A. C. Martin, Architect. 


Completely equipped with 
Standard-Built Kewaunee 


This beautiful new Southern California School is being 
completely equipped with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture— 
standard-built—manufactured by specialists in a great manu- 
facturing plant famous for the beauty and-excellence of its 
product. 


How much better it is to equip with Laboratory Furniture 
that has become standardized through a generation of expe- 
rience in equipping other similar schools than to experiment 
—especially when the proper woods, highly specialized work- 
men and a factory equipment for manufacturing technical 
equipment is so essential. 


An increasingly large number of educators and architects 
now endorse this plan, and most schools, as they are built, 
are becoming Kewaunee equipped. 


The Kewaunee Line represents, a great many school au- 
thorities have assured us, the most complete, most modern 
and most scientific collection of Laboratory equipment in 
America. Every individual item of Furniture in the Ke- 
waunee line has been designed with a full knowledge and 
sympathetic appreciation of its pedagogic importance. 


The illustrations show a few only of the 500 or more desks, 
tables, cabinets and other articles of laboratory equipment 
illustrated in the Kewaunee Book. If interested in equipment 
for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, 
Electricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training, etc., ask for 
acopy. It will be sent free to boards or school officials. 


Mfg Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
251 Rialto Bldg., 


ea 





101 Lincoln St., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office 


651 S. Spring St., 70 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
DENVER “HICAGO MINNEAPOLIS COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
ER OMAH KANSAS CITY HOUSTON GREENSBORO, N. C. 
LITTL: PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY PHOENIX PORTLAND 
E ROCK OKLAHOMA CITY JACKSON, MISS. BATON ROUGE ALBU QUERQUE 
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No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Ke- 
waunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood 
crossbar, 





No. 14223 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 
This design is practical for use as a student’s 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards, 
Very solidly constructed and finely finished. 





No. 1006 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 





No. 1302 
ELECTRICAL DESK 

Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
four. tacn student has one small drawer exclu- 
sively. ‘The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
end of desk. 





No. 1938 
SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCH 


A desk for individual use. 
Equipped with all-steel non-break- 
able vise. 
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water” — clean, 


active minds. 
lip-contact. 


for convenient drinking. 


The R-S line includes 


51 Fourth St., 








“Drink More Water” 


Medical authorities agree that children should “drink more 
fresh, pure water from Rundle-Spence 
Vertico-Slant Fountains makes for healthy bodies and 


LIPS CAN’T TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE. No possibil- 
ity of contracting contamination or disease by means of 
The slight slant stream is situated just right 
It is essentially a germ proof 
fountain that can be installed at moderate cost. 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Bath 
and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
catalog with complete information. 


Write for illustrated 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the conveniences 
of the vertical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 
may easily be filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 
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U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION SERVICE 

The United States bureau of education, under 
the guidance of Commissioner John J. Tigert, 
gave an accounting of its year’s work ending 


with June 30, 1925, which divides itself into four 
parts: (1) Research and investigation; (2) 
educational surveys; (3) dissemination of in- 
formation; and (4) field service. 


The research has covered various educationa! 
subjects, and taken in its entirety for a period of 
years is more comprehensive than that engaged 
in by any other agency. With the growing de- 
mand for surveys the bureau has been called 
upon to a greater extent during the past year 
than ever before. Some thirteen surveys, in- 
cluding higher education, city and rural schools, 
were engaged in. 

The field service, too, assumed a larger scope 
than heretofore. Twenty members of the staff, 
exclusive of the commissioner, rendered an 
aggregate of 616 days of field service in 32 
states. As one feature of the service it is men 
tioned that seventeen members delivered 185 
addresses in thirty different states to audiences 
aggregating 45,255 persons. 

The report says that during the year the com- 
missioner traveled 43,444 miles; spent 137 days 
in the field, including Sundays; conducted four 
national educational conferences; addressed 25 


national associations, three regional associa- 
tions, and twelve state associations; visited 
officially three state departments of education; 
addressed several city and county educational 
associations: visited and addressed fifteen in- 
stitutions of higher learning and six summer 
schools; made five commencement addresses, 


two dedicatory addresses, and represented the 
government on 1 inaugural occasion; addressed 


three high schools and thirteen business organi- 
zations (chambers of commerce,’ Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and other clubs); making a total of 
157 addresses before audiences aggregating 
87,410. 

The commissioner attended meetings and dis- 
charged duties as vice-chairman of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, as a member of 
the Federal Board for Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, and as chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Citizenship Training. He wrote 36 
articles and held about 310 conferences in his 
office in Washington with those seeking advice 
and assistance in educational matters. 

THE DALTON PLAN IN ATLANTIC CITY 

The Dalton Plan has been adopted by more 
than two thousand schools of England, many 
schools in America, Europe, and Japan. It is a 
method of procedure and its chief aim is to 
create freedom in the school by developing inde- 
pendent, thinking pupils. 

Believing that general classroom methods of 
instruction were not securing the best results, 
the faculty of the Girls’ Vocational School at 
Atlantic City, N. J., decided to investigate and 
experiment with the Dalton Plan of Education. 
A beginning was made in the spring of 1924 and 
the work continued through the school year of 
1924-1925. Reports of schools and books were 
studied and the teachers embraced every oppor- 
tunity at summer school or conventions to hear 
lectures on the Plan. They observed the method 


in use at the Manhattan Trade School, South 
Philadelphia high school, Philadelphia trade 
school, and the Newark vocational school. Prob- 


ably the most valuable preliminary work was 


done by the teachers themselves in their own 
classroom experiments. 
The year’s work is divided into ten units, and 


each unit includes work from all subjects in the 
pupil’s curriculum. Each unit is given to the 
pupils in printed form and called a contract. 

The pupils receive a contract record card with 
each contract and record in graph form their 
daily progress. The teachers keep a class record 
card which shows in graph form the accomplish- 
ments of the pupils. 

The plan was definitely started the first school 
day in 1925. Each girl received a folio contain- 


seipioenl 


ing the contract for the first month’s work, and 
a progress card. 
schedyled classes, the new work was 
during the early part of the month, and the girls 


end of the month. 
pleted the teacher placed her rating 
pupil’s card. The girl did not report to this 
room for the rest of the month but to the rooms 
where her work was incomplete. After 
assignments of contract one were included, the 
pupil’s card with its ratings for each subject 
was taken home for the parent’s signature. The 
process was repeated with other contracts. 

By this method there is a large amount of in 
dividual instruction which is of value to the git! 
The lessons are developed and taught, however 
to groups so that the most valuable feature 0 
classroom method of instruction is retained. 

Summary of Results Obtained 

1. The work is definitely systematized. 

2. Teachers plan the work more carefully. 

3. Teachers know the individual pupil. 

4. Better understanding and cooperation be 
tween teacher and pupil is secured. 

5. Pupils want to learn and ask for help. 

6. No classroom discipline is necessary. 

7. The pupils work in a social environment 
They are not segregated while learning. 

8. The pupils know the aim and purpose @ 
the work, therefore progress rapidly. 


9. Pupils are enthusiastic and spontaneous, 
and so are easier to teach. 
10. The pupil realizes the work is her re 


sponsibility and not the teachers’; that no one 
does her work for her; that the work must be 
done day by day; one task must be completed 
before another is begun. 

11. The girls are independent and rely o 
their own resources, thus being prepared to help 
in this democracy where one must think for het 
self. 

ADMINISTRATION NOTES 
-~Georgia has prepared for the heaviest school 
year in the history of the state. In anticipa 
tion of an increased enrollment in the publit 
schools of 200,000 pupils, probably reaching 4 
total of 1,000,000 children to be provided fot, 
170 new school buildings were completed during 
(Concluded on Page 119) 
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aboxatory and library Forniture 











Chemistry Table No. 9460 





Students’ 


Domestic Science Table 


No. 


Furniture. 


A Lifetime Service 


You may be sure of a lifetime of Service when 
you equip a building with Peterson Laboratory 
or Library Furniture. 


Nearly half a century of experience is embodied 
in the construction of every piece of Peterson 
Made of selected stock, thoroughly 
seasoned and dried, with joints fitted together 


by skilled cabinet makers, Peterson Furniture 
gives lasting satisfaction and lifetime service. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


Write for Catalog No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


New York Pittsburgh 
sets Grand Rapids Richmond, Va. 
Minneapolis Kansas City 


Denver 
Huntington, W. Va. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Omaha 
Norman, Okla. 





(Concluded from Page 116) 

the past summer at a cost of $2,144,187, and 174 
school consolidations were effected, combining 
612 former schools. All records in the employ 
ment of teachers were broken, 18,000 having 
been engaged for the session of 1925-1926. 
Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City, 

recent address, reported that the school 
population of Washington Heights had made an 
actual increase of one hundred per cent, doubling 
every decade since 1905. 


in a 


Supt. O’Shea’ graphically described the 
growth of Washington Heights since 1853, 
when it had one school with four teachers and 


111 pupils, to its present magnitude as one of 
the leading educational centers of the city. 
With the location of the College of the City of 
New York on Convent Avenue, the new build- 
ing for the training school for teachers, and the 
new hospital center, together with school facil- 
itles for high and elementary, Washington 
Heights takes its place in the forefront of edu- 
cational centers in the city. The first school in 
the Heights was organized in 1853 and was 
known as Public School 46. 

—The safety council of Cincinnati, O., has 
recently approved a request of the superintend- 
ent of schools for the elimination of parking 
around school buildings. An order has_ been 
passed eliminating parking around school build- 
ings during school hours. Signs have been pre- 
pared and will be erected at designated points. 

A county-wide study of retardation has been 
made in Miami County, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Hanna Protzman, of Ohio Institute, 
Columbus, O. Miss 


Protzman was assisted in 
ler work by the county health officer and Dr. 
J. E. W. Wallin, of Miami University. 


Spokane, Wash. Changes in the ruling 


governing the exemptions of students from final 
examinations have been made by the school 
- Previously, it required an average of 
wV per cent with no absence to obtain exemption. 
The new ruling allows two days’ absence, pro- 
vided is the pupil’s own illness that causes 
the missing of school work. 

lhe school system of the state of Utah will 
be investigated by John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
mg er of Education. It is proposed to go 
over ft 


entire educational system, to study the 








question of teachers’ salaries, to go into the 
situation regarding rural schools and even into 
the higher institutions of learning in the state. 
Other matters to be studied are the distribution 
of school funds, and the amount and character 
of recreational features, 

Supreme Court Justice P. H. Russell, at 
Troy, N. Y., recently signed an order requiring 
State Commissioner Frank P. Graves to show 
cause why he should be compelled to stop the use 
of school time for religious instruction of public 
school children in the state. The proceedings 
were begun by the Freethinkers’ Society of New 
York. 

Houston, Tex. Tentative plans have been 
begun for the establishment of a school for 
blind boys and girls. The school which will be 
erected in units, will be made self-supporting 
and will be financed by the sale of merchandise 
manufactured by the inmates. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
estimated that there were approximately 12,000,- 
000 children enrolled in strictly rural schools 
during 1924; that is, schools in which the major- 
ity of the children come from farm homes, and 


live in villages or towns of fewer than 1,000 
population. For the education of these children, 
the one-teacher school is still the prevailing 


type. It enrolls more than any other kind of 
school in the rural communities, about three and 
three-fourths million, or approximately forty 
per cent of the total of 12,000,000. 

The next largest group of children are those 
in the consolidated schools, in which there are 
approximately two and three-fourths million, 
or 23 per cent of the total number. The small 
villages come next as to number enrolled, with 
two and one-fourth million, or ten per cent of 
the total. and the two, three and four-teacher 
schools in the open country follow with one and 
one-half million. The number of children en- 
rolled in one-teacher schools is rapidly decreas- 
ing in all the progressive states. 

Small schools are being abandoned and re- 
placed by larger schools in which the children 
are more efficiently taught, and for which larger 
units of taxation make possible more liberal 
support and better buildings, better teachers 
and longer terms. 





The Patrick Henry School in Minneapolis 
has recently been equipped with a radio plant, 
including loud speakers for each classroom and a 
receiving unit capable of operating the speakers. 
The set is powerful enough to reach from coast 
to coast, as well as to enable pupils of the school 
to listen to speeches of famous men who annu- 
ally visit the city and speak from one of the 
local broadcasting stations. The extension of 
the plan is largely dependent upon the results of 
the experiment. 

It is believed that the gradual reduction in the 
size of school auditoriums will be compensated 
for by the installation of equipment making it 
possible for all pupils to hear assembly pro- 
grams regardless of whether or not they are in 
the auditorium. 






AREGULATIONS 


RULES GOVERNING USE 


BUILDINGS 


The board of Erie, Pa., has adopted a 
set of rules governing the use of school build- 
ings on Saturdays, Sundays, vacations and holi- 
days, and on school days after the regular hours 
of closing. The rules read as follows: 

1. On Saturdays, Sundays, vacations and 
holidays, and on school days after the regular 
hours of closing, no school building, or rooms 
therein, or other school property shall be used 
by organizations for any purpose except upon 
written permission issued by the Board of School 
Directors through its Secretary. 


OF SCHOOL 


school 


2. School buildings, rooms, or other school 
property may not be used at any time: 

(a) By any individual, group or society that 
teaches or preaches any doctrine or theory sub- 
versive of the Constitution of the United States 
or the State of Pennsylvania, or advocates social 
or political change by violence or revolution. 

(b) By any organization for the promulga- 
tion of particular doctrines or beliefs nor by 
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private and consequently exclusive organiza- 
tions for fraternal or secret purposes. This 
should not be interpreted to exclude political or 


other similar mass meetings of the general 
public interest. 
(c) By outside organizations when the 


property is required for school purposes. 

(d) By organizations or individuals for cor- 
porate or private gain. 

Free Use of School Buildings 

3. The free use of school buildings, or rooms 
therein, or other school properties, after the 
regular school hours, may be granted to indi- 
viduals or organizations, including the follow- 
ing, for educational, civic, charitable, social or 
moral purposes, subject to the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Board of School Directors. 

(a) For meetings and entertainments of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

(b) For business meetings of supervisors, 
principals, teachers, pupils and other persons 
connected with the public schools. 


(c) For meetings of school alumni associa- 
tions. 
(d) For educational conferences and conven- 


tions held by or under the direction of the 
Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, Sec- 
retary or other officer of the Board. 

(e) For meetings of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, or similar semi-educational organizations 
when properly supervised and chaperoned by 
parents, teachers, scout masters, or leaders. 

(f) For contests of school athletic clubs, for 
meetings of school organizations and activities, 
for school entertainments including lectures, ad- 
dresses, plays, and dances when properly chap- 
eroned by parents or the faculties of the schools. 

(zg) For meetings of citizens or local im- 
provement associations held in the interest of 
the public or of the public schools. 

(h) For purposes not specified above if ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 

Fees for Use of Buildings 

4. A fee of $10 for the term will be charged 
for the use of swimming pools and gymnasiums, 
payable in advanc: 

General Rules 

1. Application for use of school property for 

above purposes after re;ular school hours shall 
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be made to the Secretary at least three days 
prior to the date of such use. 

2. Any individual or organization to whom 
permission is granted to use school property 
shall be required to satisfy the Secretary as to 
responsibility, and shall agree to indemnify the 
Board of School Directors for any cost of re- 
placing property destroyed or defaced, and shall 
likewise relieve the School District of Erie of 
all responsibility for any damage or loss to 
property of any persons attending the meeting. 

3. The following schedule of hours shall be 
adhered to: 


Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and kindred 
organizations, 7:30 to 9:00 p. m. 
Basketball, soccer, indoor baseball, and simi- 


lar athletic exercises, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 

Entertainments and civic meetings, 7:30 to 
11:30 p. m. 

Dancing (school and parent-teacher associa- 
tions), 7:30 to 11:00 p. m. 

4. Organizations must confine themselves to 
the rooms or corridors assigned to their use. 
Guards, to prevent trespass in portion of build- 
ing not authorized to be used, must be provided 
by the applicant when directed by the secretary. 

5. Liquor and tobacco in any form shall not 
be used in any school building, nor shall refuse 
be deposited upon the floors. 

6. Raffles, games of chance. wheels of for- 
tune, or similar activities for obtaining money, 
shall not be permitted. 

7. Pianos, moving picture machines, or other 
apparatus shall not be brought into buildings; 
electrical connections shall not be made nor 
shall pianos, victrolas, and other equipment 
owned by the school be moved after the regular 
school hours without special permission from 
the secretary. 

8. Use of manual training and domestic 
science rooms and equipment, cafeterias, and 
other rooms where the operation of apparatus 
or equipment requires skilled help, shall be ap- 
proved by the secretary. 

9. Chaperons, attendants, scout masters, etc., 
shall remain in the buildings until all persons, 
except the custodians, have left; they shall be 
held responsible for good order and the behavior 
of those under their charge. 


MUSKOGEE 
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10. Physical directors, coaches, or super- 
visors, appointed by the board of school diree- 
tors to supervise athletic activities, shal] not 
leave buildings until those in attendance have 
left; they shall be held responsible for good 
order and behavior of those under their charge; 
and shall also be responsible for the use of 
apparatus, shower rooms and any equipment 
used for athletic activities. 

11. Custodian, or janitor on duty, shall re- 
port one-half hour before time specified for hold- 
ing meeting and be the last to leave the building 
after the meeting. He shall refuse admission 
to organizations requiring chaperons, super- 
visors, or attendants until such are on hand. 
He shall promptly report to the secretary per- 
sons loitering or refusing to leave the building 
after hours specified. He shall be required to 
submit a report, on cards furnished, of every 
extension activity in his building, both for day 
and evening use. He shall not receive addi- 
tional compensation from individuals or organi- 
zations using the building. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Providence, R. I. The school board has 
amended its rules governing the supervision of 
janitors, mechanics and clerks and the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of stenographers and office 
clerks. The rules as amended, read: 


“He shall exercise supervision over all jani- 
tors, bath matrons, mechanics, artisans and 
laborers, and the clerks of his department, and 
shall have the power to appoint, assign, trans- 
fer, suspend, or discharge such employees. The 
number of such employees shall be fixed by the 
Committee, and their compensation shall be in 
accordance with salary schedules approved by 
the Committee. 

“He shall have the power to appoint and dis- 
charge the employees of his department. The 
number of such employees shall be fixed by the 
Committee, and their compensation shall be in 
accordance with salary schedules approved by 
the Committee. 

“He shall have the power to appoint and dis- 
charge the stenographers and clerks employed 
in his office and all other clerks, except as other- 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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In design, construction, finish and opera- 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 
wise provided. The number of such employees 
shall be fixed by the Committee, and their com- 
pensation shall be in accordance with salary 
schedules approved by the Committee.” 


—The school board of Marion, Illinois, has 
adopted a rule requiring that evidence of birth 
by birth certificate, copy of birth certificate, 
physician’s certificate, or affidavit be presented 
in the case of children about to enter the first 
grade. As a result of the ruling, twelve per 
cent of the children have been excluded from the 
first grade until they reach the proper age. The 
rule became necessary because parents gave 
wrong ages in order to admit their children to 
the first grade at an earlier date. 


—The school board of Stevens Point, Wis., 
has passed a rule prohibiting the Sunday use of 
the high school auditorium. An exception is 
provided in the case of meetings of an educa- 
tional nature. 

—The school board of Lawrence, Kans., has 
adopted rules governing the use of the city 
school buildings. Under the rules, permission 
for the use of a building, or a room, is subject to 
the final approval of the board through the 
superintendent of schools. 

Regarding the use of school auditoriums, it is 
provided that no rental will be made for dis- 
tinctly school functions, free public lectures, 
programs, and concerts of a strictly educational 
nature, or educational programs recommended 
by the superintendent. Incidental fees for the 
handling of stage properties may be arranged 
as occasion demands. 


Functions given by organizations having 
membership other than children actually en- 
rolled, and charging admission that will directly 
benefit the organization, must pay the janitorial 
expenses and stage supervision as directed. 
Programs whether free or charge, not consid- 
ered educational in the strict sense of the term, 
will be obliged to pay all operating expenses. 


All strictly theatrical performances, or per- 
formances that customarily make use of the 
regular show houses will be obliged to pay the 
full and regular rental fee. This applies also to 
commercial photoplays and to performances and 
rehearsals. 





Functions to be excluded include sectarian 
meetings, meetings for commercial advertising, 
and others not clearly defined as educational. 
The consent of the board and of the superin- 
tendent is necessary in cases not clearly defined 
in the regulations. 


‘The county school board of Kosciusko 
County, Ind., has passed a rule requiring that all 
school buses come to a full stop at railroad 





| 


crossings and interurban tracks. Not only must 
the buses stop but some capable person must 
alight, preceed to the tracks, and signal whether 
a train or car is approaching. The rule is the 
result of a number of accidents in which school 
buses have been struck by passing trains. 

-Boston, Mass. An appropriation of $250,- 
000 for a high school stadium has been included 
in the $13,000,000 budget presented to the legis- 
lature by the school board. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN THROUGH USE OF RADIO, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
English educationists have at last solved the problem of using the radio to practical advantage in 
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And beautiful schools, as witness the 


Denver safeguards the health of her children by insuring SANITATION in her school 
drinking water systems. You will find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains IN EVERY 
SCHOOL in Denver—just as you find them in hundreds of schools in cities throughout 
We will be glad to discuss the drinking fountain installations for your 
schools, recommending the types best suited and giving the reasons why Halsey Taylor 
fountains are the only PRACTICAL side-stream types. 
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VAN SICKLE OF SCHOOLBOOK FAME DIES 
Dr. J. H. Van Sickle, formerly of Springfield, 
Mass., educator and author of school textbooks, 
died on February 12th at Miami, Fla., where 
he had spent his winters since leaving schoo! 
work. Dr. Van Sickle was 74 years of age. 

Dr. Van Sickle was a graduate of the New 
York State Normal College of Albany, and of 
Williams College, and held degrees awarded by 
the University of Colorado, New York College 
and Williams College. 

Dr. Van Sickle taught in many _ schools 
throughout the country and served as superin- 
tendent of north side schools of Denver, and 
Superintendent in Baltimore and Springfield 
He retired from the Springfield superintendency 
in 1923 after a service of twelve years. 

He was a lecturer on school administration 
and the editor of the Riverside readers and the 
Pilot arithmetics. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Mr. Henry L. Chaplin, for nineteen years 

superintendent of the union district schools of 
Sterling, Ill., died on January 13th, at a loca! 
hospital, following a brief illness. Mr. Chaplin 
retired from the educational profession thirteen 
years ago and had since devoted his time to the 
real estate business. 

—Supt. R. O. Knight of Riverside, Ia., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 
_-—The school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
increased the salary of the superintendent from 
$7,200 to $8,400 a year. 

~—Mr. J. W. Terry has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Annandale, Minn. 

—Supt. Wm. A. Newell of Pawtucket, R. I., 


as been reelected, at a salary of $5,000 per 
annum 


Supt. M. C. Dietrich of Billings, Mont., has 
been. reelected for a term of three years. The 
appointment carries with it a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

Mr. Lewis ©. Greenlee, a former superin- 
tendent of schools of Denver, Colo., and a well- 
known educator,«died on January 4th at his 
home in that city, following a long period of ill 
health. Mr. Greenlee came to Denver in 1888 as 
a teacher and then returned to Pennsylvania, 
where he entered and was graduated from the 
Edinboro Normal School. He spent six years in 
teaching and in 1883 returned to the west, and 
for five years acted as superintendent at Falls 
City, Neb. In 1888 he went to Denver and was 
appointed principal of one of the grade schools. 
Three years later he was made superintendent of 
Dist. No. 2, in which position he served until the 
consolidation of the school districts, when he 
became first assistant superintendent. A year 
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later he succeeded the superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Greenlee is survived by his widow and one 
son. 

-Supt. Allen P. Keith of New Bedford, Mass., 
has been reelected for a third consecutive year, 
thus placing him under tenure as an employee 
of the school department. 

Supt. W. D. McKee of Sigourney, Ia., has 
been reelected for another term of two years, 
with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. S. R. Logan of Hardin, Mont., has 
been reelected for another three-year term, be- 
ginning July first. 

-—Supt. C. H. Bryan of Portland, Mich., has 
entered upon his sixth consecutive year as head 
of the school system. 

—Harvey A. Smith, formerly principal of the 
high school at Millville, N. J., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed Ernest 
Townsend, who goes to Trenton. Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the school system for the 
past seven years. He is a graduate of the 
Franklin and Marshall College and holds a de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania. 

—Supt. E. P. Hanson of Albert Lea, Minn., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. S. J. Smith has been reappointed as 
superintendent of schools at Mineral Wells, Tex. 

-The contract of W. L. Stuckey, superintend- 
ent of schools of Huntington Park, California, 
has been renewed, at a salary of $5,360. 

Mr. E. R. Adams, for the past two years 
principal at Chillicothe, Mo., resigned on Janu- 
ary first, to accept another position at Maple- 
wood. Mr. H. V. Mason, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at LaBelle, Mo., succeeds Mr. 
Adams as principal at Chillicothe. 

—Supt. Elmer F. Goodwin of Milton, Ore., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

George W. Reavis, state director of voca- 
tional education for Missouri, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of state superintendent 
of public instruction. 

-The order of Knight of the Crown was re- 
cently bestowed by the Belgian government upon 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the state of New York and Commis- 
sioner of Education. The honor was for services 
rendered by the Commissioner to Belgium, not- 
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“Mr. Superintendent, It’s 
the Best Seat to be Had”’ 


FTER TRYING OUT a small number of 
Whale -Bone-Ite Toilet Seats one owner (name 


furnished upon request) 


Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats. 
Whale-Bone-Ite is ‘‘the BEST seat to be had.”’ 


THE 


And here’s the reason. 


Non-inflammable 
Easily Cleaned 
Impervious 


Acid Proof 


purchased over 1,000 
Now he tells us that 


The exclusive features of Whale- 
Bone-Ite are no secret — Read them— Here they are: 


Concealed Hinges 


No Exposed Metal 
No Crazing of Finish 
Long Life Durability 


Each of these features bear our unqualified guarantee. 
Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes, ebony and mahogany. 


Sold by all plumbers and jobbers, if you cannot secure 


locally ask seat department of makers 





ably in connection with the restoration of the 
Louvain library. Commissioner Graves was 
chairman of the New York State Committee 
which cooperated with the national committee in 
raising funds for the library. 

—Mr. Elmer F. Goodwin has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Freewater, Oregon, 
for a term of three years. 

—Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois is endorsed for the presidency of the 
National Education Association by the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. Robert C. Moore, 
secretary of the association states that Mr. Blair 
has taken a prominent part in sixteen meetings 
held by the N. E. A., and that he has the 
enthusiastic backing of 40,000 teachers. 

—Henry I. Norr was named principal of the 
Evander Childs high school, New York City. 
Mr. Norr succeeds Gilbert S. Blakely who died 
last October. The nomination of Mr. Norr by 
the board of superintendents resulted after an 
all day session during which numerous ballots 
were taken. 

—Roscoe L. West of Trenton, has been ap- 
pointed by John H. Logan, state school commis- 
sioner, as assistant commissioner in charge of 
elementary education. Mr. West is a graduate 
of the state normal school, Farmington, Maine, 
and of Harvard College. 

—M. L. Lowery was appointed superintendent 
of Middlesex county, New Jersey, by the state 
board of education. He secured his doctor’s de- 
gree in Duke University, formerly Trinity Col- 
lege. 

—Prof. W. A. Clark, of the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Normal School, died suddenly of heart 
failure on January 19th. Prof. Clark was 
formerly superintendent of schools at Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

—Supt. James H. Harris, of Pontiac, Mich., 
on January 29th, was given a surprise. Follow- 
ing an address by President Charles McKenny 
of the Michigan State Normal College, Presi- 
dent W. M. Brewer of the local school board, 
presented Mr. Harris on behalf of the board and 
the community, a framed certificate of life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 








Mr. Harris responded, with a brief speech ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the unexpected gift. 

—Supt. John J. Skinner of Owatonna, Minn., 
has been reelected for a term of three years. 
Supt. Skinner has been connected with the 
schools of Owatonna since 1912, and has acted 
as superintendent of the school system since 
1919. During the past year he was awarded the 
degree of master of arts following the comple- 
tion of a special course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

—In his annual report, Superintendent Allen 
P, Keith of New Bedford, Mass., points out that 
rigid economy was observed by the school de- 
partment. During the past two years $39,204 
and $35,647 were returned to unexpended funds. 

—The school election to be held on March 16 
at Des Moines, Iowa, is to be fought with an 
issue. Superintendent U. W. Studebaker is the 
issue. The forces opposed to the latter seek to 
control the board. Of the seven members now 
on the board, four favor Studebaker and three 
oppose him. The terms of two of the four 
Studebaker adherents expire this spring. 

—Dr. David Gibbs, superintendent of the 
Meriden, Connecticut, schools tendered his resig- 
nation when the school board permitted dances 
in the high school in violation of its own rules. 
Dr. Gibbs held that he was placed in an “undig- 
nified position” through the action of the board 
inasmuch as the rules provide that “no dances 
shall be held in the high school without the sanc- 
tion of the principal and superintendent.” The 
resignation was tabled without discussion. 

—Francis G. Blair, for the last twenty years 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Illinois, has announced his candidacy for reelec- 
tion to the office. 

—Supt. S. D. Largent of Great Falls, Mont., 
has been reelected to that office for a period of 
three years. The appointment becomes effec- 
tive September 1, 1926. 

The salary of Supt. Hugh J. Molloy, Lowell, 
Mass., has been raised from $6,000 to $7,000. 

Supt. J. S. Alan has been reelected by the 
Salem, Ohio, board of education, for a period of 
five years. His present term expires in June. 

During the last five years, Supt. Alan reports, 
he has made 6,300 visits to elementary schools, 


1,800 visits to high schools, attended 22 educa- 
tional conventions, given eight educational ad- 
dresses, and presided over 180 teachers’ confer- 
ences. 

Looking into the future, Supt. Alan hopes to 
see a new grade school erected and more eco- 
nomic heating systems installed in present 
buildings. Redecorating of present buildings 
and surfacing playgrounds are also planned. 
Motion pictures presented by the schools during 
the last five years have resulted in $10,000 
profit. 

-Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, Calif., has 
been reelected for a term of four years, at a 
salary of $8,000 per annum. Supt. Wilson has 
completed eight years as head of the school 
system and his new term begins July first. 
Deputy Supt. Morris C. James was also re- 
elected for a four-year term, at a salary of 
$4,200. 

—Mr. John Coulbourn has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Baltimore, 
Md. He succeeds Dr. Weglein who has been 
promoted to the superintendency. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR MAJOR CLANCY 


Funeral services for the late Major Albert 
Clancy were held at his home at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Wednesday morning, December 30th, 
at 11:45. A brief prayer was offered by Rev. 
W. E. Bradburn, before the removal of the re- 
mains to the church where the public services 
were held at two o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the public service in the church, the Rev. Lucius 
H. Bugbee officiated. The hymns sung at this 
service were those selected by Major Clancy. A 
number of tributes to Mr. Clancy's life and his 
genial companionship with men were given at 
that time. 

Honorary pallbearers were the official mem- 
bers, members of the Forum and of the Wesley 
class of the Methodist Church, while the active 
pallbearers were Clancy W. Pearl of Los 
Angeles, J. C. Dockrill of Chicago, Sumner 
Clancy and Leslie Clancy of Indianapolis, F. §. 
Ladd, Albert Lea, and Wm. H. Williams of 
Minneapolis. The interment was at Lakewood 
cemetery by the side of his wife, who passed 
away in March, 1925. 
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BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO -MATIC WATER CLOSETS 
= 
THE BOWLUS BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 
JEWEL WATER Exclusive For Schools 
No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Seat Action Closet 
CLOSETS —designed especially for school seuniee- 
ments. Valve, tank and connections as- 
ARE sembled in air-tight utility room from 
— ~— are on constant ~~. 
ply of fresh air through the vent conduit, 
SANITARY insuring perfect sanitation in both bowl 
and toilet room. 
AUTOMATIC Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent Closet 
includes automatic Jewel Valve, vitreous 
PNEUMATIC china enameled grey iron vent conduit, 
= — Py many — jetted ab 
with extended front lip. so open front 
NOISELESS and a, soene | natural oak p oon with 
nickel plated and polished seat attach- 
DURABLE ments, and concealed galvanized sdaeneb- 
sion tank, 
SIMPLE Vent can be oe, to any regular wash- 
down or jetted bowl or where raised 
CONVENIENT vant a Rage Mees of utility Armond 
b b, brick, slat binet 
NEAT steal sheeting. Long or short vents sup- 
ECONOMICAL — ponerse 5 to materials used for 
utility room wall. 
GUARANTEED Roughing-in 8 inches from utility room 
wall. 
Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 
Ask Your Plumbing Supply House for Prices 
THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
EOI = 














A Teachers’ Clubhouse 


During the past summer steps were taken to 
obtain a site for a country club for the teachers 
of Muskegon, Michigan, where on the shore of 
Lake Michigan teachers might find rest and 
recreation in the quiet of the out-of-doors. 

A piece of land was obtained with a frontage 
of 100 feet on the Lake and extending 1500 feet 
back from the water. Back of the bluff the 
land is level and fairly well-wooded, making it 
well adapted for the purposes of a club. 

Plans are now under way for a bungalow type 
of clubhouse, to be built on the bluff overlooking 
the lake. A large livingroom and veranda will 
be on the level with the top of the hill. The 
rear of the building will be two stories in 
height, allowing for dressing rooms and for 
storage space below the main floor. 

The plan was largely developed by Mr. Henry 
J. Douma, president of the Muskegon Teachers’ 
Club, who was assisted by the board of trustees 
elected by the club. The plans for the erection 
of the house and the improvement of the 
grounds are in the hands of the building and 
grounds’ committees. The finance committee 
has put across a successful campaign to sell to 
the teachers $5,000 worth of certificates at $25 
each, bearing five per cent interest annually, 
thus raising the money for carrying out the 
plans. 

The club is only one phase of the work of the 
Muskegon Teachers’ Club and any member of 
that body, whether a holder of a country club 
certificate or not, upon payment of the annual 
dues, has full rights and privileges of the 
countr y club. 


Married Women Teachers Barred 

The school board of Billings, Montana, has 
adopted a rule whereby married women will be 
barred as teachers from the schools by the end 
of the present school year. The rule also pro- 
vides that those who get married while in serv- 
ice must quit at the end of the semester. 

The Helena Independent in commenting upon 
the action says: “Most people will agree that 
the Billings board did the right thing, except 
that it should have exempted married women 
whose husbands are invalids or insane and un- 
able, therefore, to provide a living for the 
family. There are cases of that sort. 

“On the other hand there are married women 
teaching in the schools whose husbands are also 
employed at good salaries. These women usurp 
the places which should of right go to the single 
women who have educated themselves as teach- 
ers and are therefore entitled to first call. 

“Presumably, when a man marries, he is pre- 
pared to take care of his wife and support her 
in ‘the style to which she has been accustomed.’ 
If he does not and cannot, that’s his fault and 
single women with their living to make should 
not be penalized by having positions open to 
them otherwise, taken by women who have 
married failures. This, of course, does not 
apply to those women whose husbands are vic- 
tims of physical and mental misfortune.” 

Teachers’ Plan Clubhouse 
~Teachers in New York City will have a ten- 
story clubhouse of their own, with the lower 
floors used for club meetings, and the upper 
ones for residential purposes, provided a project 
initiated by members of the teachers’ club is 
carried out. 

The club has gone on record favoring the 
granting of power to the board of directors to 
confer on ways and means of erecting a club 
meeting place and to float an issue of bonds for 
financing the scheme. 

It is estimated the cost of the building will 
reach fully a million dollars. The cost of the 
building alone will be $718,000, and that of the 
site about $150,000. 


Teachers Beware of Agents 
A warning to teachers against giving time to 
agents issued by County Superintendent J. D. 


French, is published in the Bluffton, Indiana, 
Banner as follows: 

“There have been some reports regarding 
agents trying to take the time of the teacher 
during school hours, to sell their goods. In 
those schools where there is a principal, send 
the agent to the principal, or send him to me. 
Where there is no principal, send the agent to 
me. For the following reasons: An agent has 
no business to take the time of the teacher at 
school, let him see you at home. Then some- 
times they sell you something worthless. I 
heard of one teacher getting some life insurance, 
I bought a policy at one school, that is I paid 
for it and was to receive it in a few days. The 
policy never appeared. Later I found that it 
was a fake. Now the agent is living in the 
state mansion in Michigan City, so beware of 
agents.” 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


-To assure strong and healthy teachers in 
the schools of Connecticut, all applicants for ad- 
mission to normal schools are now required to 
pass a physical examination. Normal schools 
are authorized to exclude from attendance those 
who do not measure up to the required standard. 
In addition, the New Britain Normal School re- 
quires that each student, shortly after entering, 
be given a thorough orthopedic and physical 
examination. This is primarily for corrective 
work, and the condition of students is constantly 
watched, special emphasis being placed on pos- 
ture. Minor defects are checked up at inter- 
vals. 

—Sabbatical leaves of absence for purposes 
of travel, study, or rest have been granted by 
the New York City board of education to 315 
teachers, eight principals and thirteen assistant 
principals. 

—Married teachers are not popular in Pater- 
son, N. J. Those who are not protected by the 
tenure of office law will lose their positions in 
the Paterson schools, by a unanimous vote of 
the committee on education, composed of a ma- 
jority of the boar f educati The actior 
also extends te t 1ers who have not served 
three years ir schools, and who endeavor to 
evade loss « iItions by keeping their mar- 
riages sec cret marriages, by a resolu- 
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PARTITIONS 
Are Super-Sanitary 


Any metal partition has the advantage over wood or other material that 
That’s the positive superiority of finished 


absorbs moisture and odors. 
metal in that it stays clean! 





















Take metal as a material—add to it Mills Method of Metal Construction 
and you have the superlative of Sanitation! 


Dust catching—fluted crevices—eliminated. Plain surfaces—easy angles— 
constructed so as to ensure absolute cleanliness—that’s an advantage that 
grows in importance the longer your Mills Metal Partitions are installed. 


This Super-Sanitary feature is a part of every Mills Partition whether for 
Toilets—Factories—Offices or Shower and Locker Rooms. 


Consult us regardless of the size of the job you have in mind. 





5230 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 
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tion of the committee, are classed as “conduct 
unbecoming a teacher.” 

—By an eight to one vote the Chicago board 
of education has approved Supt. William Mc- 
Andrew’s emeritus service plan, which provides 
pensioning of members of the educational sys- 
tem who have reached the age of 70. The 
ruling which became effective February first, 
affects 73 teachers. The maximum pension will 
be $2,500 and the minimum $1,500. 

—Teachers in the high schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, have begun a vigorous campaign 
for higher salaries. In a letter to the board of 
education signed by the principals of the four 
Newark high schools, these high school teachers 
ask a revision of the salary schedule, with 
$1,000 increase of maximum for high school 
heads of departments, head assistants and as- 
sistants, to be reached by regular increments of 
$200. 

—The teachers of New York City are plan- 
ning a ten-story clubhouse to cost $1,000,000. 
The enterprise will be financed by the sale of 
bonds. 

—The New York state teachers’ association 
will recommend the enactment of a law whereby 
the state will pay one-half of the salaries of 
teachers employed in the state. The maximum 
limit of the allowance is fixed at $1,500. 

—New York, N. Y. Confronted with a con- 
stantly increasing number of applications from 
teachers for successive leaves of absence for 
maternity, the school authorities have consid- 
ered the adoption of new regulations making 
long continued absences from school less desir- 
able than at present. 

Under the present regulations teachers must 
take a two-year leave of absence without pay 
for purposes of maternity. There is no restric- 
tion governing the number of successive leaves 
a teacher may take and as a result, the school 
board has been flooded with applications from 
teachers for a second, third, or even fourth 
leave. This means that an increasingly large 
number of teachers are staying out of school 
for periods of from four to eight years and their 
teaching positions are being filled by substitutes. 

The board of superintendents has reported 
that a total of 794 teachers in the city schools 
are now out of the system on two-year leaves. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Note the Diamond 
Rail. 


It is smooth —dirt and dust 
free—vermin free—odor free. 


Quickly cleaned, attractive — 
sturdy in construction. 











A total of 438 teachers were absent for this pur- 
pose in 1925, which was 92 per cent more than 
were granted such leaves in 1924. 

-Minneapolis, Minn. The board of educa- 
tion has under consideration a new policy regu- 
lating the employment of married women as 
teachers. Under the proposed rule, each candi- 
date will be required to show proof of economic 
need in order to have their application receive 
equal consideration with unmarried candidates. 

—An upward trend in the requirements for 
persons desirous of becoming teachers in Colo- 
rado has been indicated with the beginning of 
the county examinations for teachers. The new 
regulations became effective in Colorado on Sep- 
tember first. They are as follows: Applicants 
must be graduates of a four-year high school or 
equivalent; they must have in addition at least 
three quarter hours of advanced college work, 
or two units of professional work done in an 
accredited high school offering a normal train- 
ing course. 

—A $6,000 minimum salary for principals is 
the goal of the New York Principals’ Associa- 
tion. The schedule fixed for a proposed graded 
salary law provides the minimum saiary for 
principals, with schools having 25 to 30 classes; 
$6,300 with 31 to 49 classes; $6,600 with 50 to 
79 classes, and $6,900 for 80 classes and up. 
For junior high schools and special schools the 
schedule asks for $6,300, $6,600, $6,900 and 
$7,200. The increments proposed are $300. 

—Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a rule, providing that teachers absent 
on account of personal sickness more than ten 
days of the time covered by a payroll period, 
may receive for their absence, one-third of the 
salary upon filing a written application, ap- 
proved by the superintendent, and accompanied 
by a physician’s certificate. No such allowance 
will be continued for more than one year of con- 
secutive payroll periods. 

—Bridgeport, Conn. The married teacher 
question has been revived by Supt. Carroll R. 
Reed with the presentation of a new resolution 
which the school board has been asked to 
approve. The rule provides that after this date, 
a leave of absence for not less than two years 
must be taken by every married teacher re- 
questing a leave of absence for maternity 





reasons. In the opinion of the school author- 
ities, the right of an infant to a mother’s care 
is appreciated, and a general rule is made that 
the baby shall not be sacrificed that its parents 
may enjoy superfluous luxury. 

—Racine, Wis. Married women will not be 
permitted to teach in the public schools unless 
self-support is necessary, if a recommendation 
of a committee of the board is adopted. 


Holyoke, Mass. Supt. Peck has submitted 
to the school board a set of principles to be used 
as guides in filling future vacancies in teaching 
positions. The rules read as follows: 

1. That graduates of kindergarten training 
schools be regarded as eligible for employment 
in kindergartens only, unless they have taken 
special and approved post graduate courses to 
qualify them for teaching in the primary grades. 

2. That candidates for teaching positions in 
the elementary grades (I-IV) be required to 
have at least two years post high school educa- 
tion and be graduates of recognized normal 
schools or teacher-training institutions. 

3. That candidates for teaching positions in 
the junior high schools be required to have three 
years post high school education, one year of 
which, however, may be “in service” training. 

4. That candidates for all teaching positions 
in the senior high school be required to have 
four years post high school education, and 
special training in the subjects that they desire 
to teach. 

5. That supervisors of special departments 
be required to have as much general and special 
training as the teachers under them. 

6. That in no case shall a teacher be em- 
ployed who possesses less than two years post 
high school education. 

7. That the minimum experience require- 
ment for all positions be increased from one to 
three years as a teacher in charge of school. 

8. That equivalents of these requirements be 
accepted only on recommendation of the super- 
intendent and by majority vote of the school 
board, 

9. That in appointing teachers due consid- 
eration be given to length of experience, post 
graduate work, and date of graduation. 

10. That in the matter of promotions, prefer- 
ence at all times be given to teachers in service 
if qualified. 
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the reflected light within this narrow area, per 
mitting longer throws and larger sizes. 


The reflection characteristics of the metallic 
surface screen which make it advantageous for 
the long, narrow auditorium, are, to some ex- 
tent, sacrificed when the screen is made to roll 
up or be folded, so that the diffusing types are 
largely used when portability is a necessary 
feature. 

A relatively small amount of extraneous light 
striking the reflected screen will reduce the con- 
trasts of brightness or values on the screen to 
Hence the 
necessity of datkening the room with the usual 


the point of spoiling the picture. 
reflecting screen. The use of the translucent 
screen between the projector and the audience 
makes good projection possible in moderately 
lighted rooms. The development of this type of 
screen marks a great advance in the art of pro- 
jection. The room light striking the face of 
this screen passes through, and the contrasts of 
the picture are not modified; the screen must, 
however, be shaded against extraneous light 
from the rear, or projector, side. Translucent 
screens obviate the necessity of special window 


shades, but they must be placed out some dis- 


tance from the wall, and thus decrease the seat- 


ing capacity of the room 


2 Light source 
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Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Columbia Ave.School, Coatesville, Pa. 
High School, Mt. Union, Pa. | 
McKinley School, Logansport, Ind. h 
High School, Bedford, Pa. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


papers is not always advantageous. Some 
schoolmen will use this opportunity to aggran- 
dize themselves. They will give false state- 
ments to the press, outline plans they have no 
intention of introducing. Others, more honest, 
who have a desire for publicity, for currying 
favor with the press, will give out plans and 
defeat their accomplishment by publicity. Such 
men will introduce all sorts of innovations and 
useless activities in order to impress the public. 
They will spend money for advertising things 
which have no bearing on the education of the 
children. For instance, in making surveys, ex- 
pensive to accomplish, they will report how 
many boys are working their way through 
school and how many more children in school 
this year than last. They get out literature 
explaining some new activity, or telling what 
a wonderful school they have. This is good ad- 
vertising for business men, superintendents and 
board members, but it has no bearing on the 
educational life of the child. 


A man, to be a good superintendent, should 
be an educator as well as a business executive. 
He should be quick to part with wornout meth- 
ods, but slow to take up new, untried ones. 
Children should not be used as experimental 
material to an extreme degree. A man should 
be able to make deductions along these lines 
from his own experience, rather than take up 


Projection objective 
lens 


FIG. 13. THE OPTICAL ELEMENTS OF A STEREOPTICON PROJECTOR 


ELECTRIC TIME \ 
Program Clock Systems 


The cut shows a Master Clock and 
Program Machine as used in some of 
our recent installations including: 



































what everyone else is doing, simply for the 
reason that everyone else is doing it. 

Superintendents should be dignified, reserved 
men. School boards should beware of the 
“charming man”. Such men love popularity 
and will do much to secure it. A superin- 
tendent’s contacts are such that a tendency to 
too much friendliness is dangerous. A digni- 
fied man usually wears better. But certainly, 
he must be kindly, sympathetic, charitable, and 
tolerant. He should be clean, well groomed, 
pleasant to look at and able to command re- 
spect from teachers and students. 

The superintendent should be an altruist, 
putting the children, their welfare, their 
growth, and their development above every 
other consideration. Next in order, he should 
consider the patrons and taxpayers. If, at any 
time, he begins to consider himself, his gain, 
his popularity, he is doomed. The habit will 
grow, he will lose his possibility for develop- 
ment in school service, and the people will see 
it and will let him go. 

The superintendent should be a Christian. 
All growth, all struggling toward the light, be- 
longs to Christianity. I knew the president of 
a university once who was an atheist. That 
school became a very materialistic place. Ideals 
of conduct, of service, and of achievement were 
lowered to a grave extent. It took another man 
many years to right the situation. 

To select a good superintendent is a great 
responsibility; to be one is a great achievement. 
Nowhere in the world is there greater oppor- 
tunity; nowhere can a man teach more by sim- 
ply being than in this position. It has been 
well said that education is preparation for 
complete living. That education which prepares 
for less is not worth the time and money spent 
upon it. That superintendent is great who can 
introduce such education. 
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tions, ready to set up. 


Established 
in 1898 








Why not have your ‘‘PORTABLES”’ look like this? 


You can provide “emergency” buildings that 
are practically as attractive in appearance 
and have the comforts and conveniences of 
the most modern permanent school houses, 
at a fraction of the cost, by using AMERI- 
CAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS. 


They are made of choice material—built in 
the Pacific Northwest where the world’s 
finest lumber grows, and are shipped in sec- 


rooms. 


Buildings can be moved from one location 
to another quickly and with very small waste 
Use them to prevent over- 
crowding or in new sections where finances 
will not permit permanent buildings. 


| AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY 


601-611 ALASKA ST. 


or expense. 


These handy schools are made in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—flat roof as shown 
above, or gable roof, with Insulite walls, 
Austral windows, and in units of one to six 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





Buildings in use 
in 42 states. 


























The Little Book of English Composition 

By E. A. Cross. Cloth, 175 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book has been prepared as a companion 
volume to the author’s “Little Grammar.” The 
author has taken stock of some of the common 
difficulties children have with their speaking and 
writing and has prepared simple lessons to help 
them overcome difficulties and to form good 
habits in speaking and writing. 

The book is writen primarily for junior high 
school pupils. It is suggested by the author the 
best plan to follow with the book is to use it 
through the seventh grade, alternating the les- 
sons in composition with those in reading and 
literature, and giving three days a week to the 
one and two to the other. If the composition 
goes well and the literature poorly, the three 
days might be given to literature. 

The work of the eighth grade may be the 
“Little Grammar” straight through a half year 
with daily recitations, or through the year twice 
or three times a week, alternating with reading 
and literature. The composition work for the 
eighth grade is the paragraph reactions to the 
assignments in all the classes of the grades and 
the longer written projects as used in the 
seventh grade. 

In the ninth grade, the author recommends 
that there be no formal lessons in either com- 
position or grammar but a continuation as often 
as three times a week of the accurately written 
short topics assigned in the history, geography, 
nature study or other classes. The last third 
of the year might well be devoted to daily 
lessons giving a quick but thorough review of 
the little grammar. Emphasis is laid upon in- 
suring that pupils enter the senior high school 
with fixed habits of common usage in the ele- 
mentary mechanics of reading and a_ sound 
knowledge of functional grammar. 


Under another arrangement the literature and 
composition may be carried along together 


through the seventh and the first half of the 
eighth grade, literature being given three reci- 
tations a week and composition two. Then, in 
the second half of the eighth grade, five days a 
week may be given to the grammar. 

Among the topics treated in the text are 
arranging sentences in orderly paragraph, 
copying from dictation, ways of using the 
comma, spelling ten common words, practice in 
the use of the forms of words, use and misuse 
of capital letters, correct use of pronoun forms, 
subordination, and punctuation. 

The book is well edited and printed and is 
bound in a substantial brown cloth cover. 

The Clapp Drill Books in Arithmetic 

Teacher’s manual and books for the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The psychology of arithmetic is largely that 
of habit formation and of reasoning. The 
mastery of the number combinations, the pro- 
cesses of carrying and borrowing, as well as 
many other mechanical phases of the subject, is 
a matter of habit formation. 

In order to fully understand the principles and 
rules of arithmetic, it is necessary for pupils 
to see in many concrete problems of widely dif- 
ferent character, the principles or rules that 
lead to a series of the problems. Frequent con- 
tact with problems is of great help to pupils in 
mastering the principles of arithmetic. 

The present books have been built upon the 
principles above stated. There are more than 
one hundred exercises of a mechanical character 
in each of the eight books. Material is provided 
for drill periods as frequently as desirable and 
it is planned that the work of the pupil be 
scored objectively in terms of time and accur- 
acy. Each book contains approximately 300 
concrete problems of miscellaneous character 
and provision is made for keeping permanent 
records of the work of individual pupils and of 
the class as a whole. 

The text for the fourth year contains work 
in number combinations, special remedial exer- 
cises, general drill exercises, and a number of 
concrete problems. For the fifth grade the 
work is practically the same, with the addition 
of some lessons in fractions. In the seventh, 





eighth and ninth years there will be found a 
chapter on fractions and decimals, in addition 
to the work found in the earlier booklets. 

The teacher’s manual tells how to use the 
drill books, how to conduct special remedial 
exercises, gives directions for using the B tests, 
and also directions for using the exercises. 
Opportunity is also afforded for comparing the 
scores of a class and of an individual pupil with 
the standard scores. 

The books are fine examples of the results of 
late research in arithmetic and of the newer 
types of drill and testing which have been de- 
veloped from objective studies of teaching pro- 
ducts. 

The Pathway to Reading 

Teacher’s Manual for Primer and Manual for 
First Reader. By Bessie B. Coleman, Willis L. 
Uhl, and James F. Hosic. Published by Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York, Chicago. 

Research in reading has been conducted in 
many directions and certain investigators have 
examined the materials of reading. The results 
of the investigations have had an obvious bear- 
ing upon the content of reading and upon the 
methods of approaching the problems of reading 
and of conducting educative activities in reading. 

The Pathway to Reading is a basic series of 
readers constructed according to the dictates of 
the scientific approach to education. The 
authors in preparing the books have produced a 
basic series of readers founded upon scientific 
principles and the cultural heritage of the day. 
Both these underlie the material of the series, 
the objectives of the books, and the form of pre- 
sentation, as well as the reading activities of 
the children. 

The books discuss silent and oral reading, 
graphic expression, memorizing, supplementary 
and library work, phonics and phonetics, story- 
telling and dramatization, and use of illustra- 
tions. 

Working Manual of Civics 

By Milton Conover. Paper, 88 pages, price, 
$0.75. Published by The John Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A group of projects for use in socialized reci- 


tations; the book will supplement any standard 
civics to text. 


Be eS ee 
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NEW YORK 





MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 





Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 





The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 





The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 





For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 











CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 





Arthur and the Squirrel 

By Johanna Spyri. Cloth, 248 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50, net. Thomas Y. Crowell] 
Co., New York City. 

This is a delightful story for children. It is 
a translation from the German. The scene is 
laid in a mountain region of Switzerland. 
There are picturesque scenic surroundings, in- 
teresting homes, and kindly and thoughtful 
people. The “squirrel” becomes a member of 
the family and the companion and joy of the 
children. There are some unique situations and 
pleasing experiences, 

Silent Reading Seat Work for Primary Grades 

Seven packages of material for seat work, 
prepared by various authors, and issued by the 
Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 

The materia] contained in these packages is 
intended as seat work in the teaching of silent 
reading in the primary grades. 

Enclosure No. 2002, entitled “Elliptical 
Stories” contains a number of short stories. 
The children are directed to cut up the phrases 
at the bottom of the card and lay them in the 
proper blank space to complete the meaning. 

Enclosure No. 2003, entitled “Thought Ques- 
tions and Answers,” contains material in the 
form of questions which the pupil is directed to 
answer by placing the words below the corres- 
ponding question. 

Enclosure No. 2004, entitled “Descriptive 
Silhouettes” contains material on the subject of 
animals. Sentences are cut apart and placed at 
the side of the proper pictures. The first sen- 
tence of each group tells the name of the 
animal. 

Enclosure No. 2008, entitled “Classifying 
Words,” contains eight cards on different sub- 
jects. The pupils are instructed to cut the 
words and place them in the proper places. 

Enclosure No. 2076, entitled “Mother Goose 
Rhymes to Read, Draw, and Color,” contains 
twenty freehand drawing projects for use in the 
upper first and second grades. The exercises 
are not only interesting to children of these 
grades but they have genuine educational value. 

Enclosure No. 2094, entitled “The Foxy 
Squirrel Color Completion Stories” contains 160 
illustrations. Each story is read carefully be- 


fore the picture is colored and this is reinforced 
by the fascinating and amusing drawings which 
accompany it. The story is then amplified and 
embellished by the child’s own hand as he in- 
terprets in color the content on the printed page. 
The exercise is self-directive and self-supervised 
and the mere glance of the teacher is sufficient 
to measure in her own mind the progress of the 
pupil. The teacher is able to discover the 
weakest, as well as the ablest of her class in 
silent reading, and the work thus becomes a 
sort of diagnostic test. 

Enclosure No. 2076, entitled “Mother Goose 
Silhouettes with Verses” contains projects which 
motivate the child to read and associate specific 
parts of the reading matter with their respec- 
tive illustrations. By means of the silhouettes 
the author is able to present the characters of 
Mother Goose in a way not possible with line 
drawings. Each child receives four pictures. 
He also receives sentences which he is directed 
to cut in strips, and to arrange to form four 
rhymes. The sentences must be placed in cor- 
rect order beside the picture making up the 
rhymes which the pictures illustrate. 

Each of these groups is based on accepted 
principles of teaching reading, and each gives 
evidence of having been tried out with consider- 
able numbers of children. The natural interests 
of children are reflected in the subject matter. 
The cards are made attractive by very creditable 
art work and excellent typography. 

A Treatise on Dimensions 

John F. Faber. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 68 
cents. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 

This book is intended to supplement the basic 
texts in mechanical drawing by a fulsome 
presentation of the principles of dimensioning, 
and a series of plates to which the principles 
can be directly applied. 

The Visiting Teacher in Rochester 

By Mabel Brown Ellis. Paper, 206 pages. 
Published by the Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency, New York City. 

This book presents a study instituted by the 
joint committee on methods of preventing child 
delinquency. Rochester, New York, is said to 
be the only city in the United States where the 
visiting teacher idea has been carried out to its 
full possibilities. 


Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 














The study embraces a description of the actual 
service rendered by the visiting teacher, and the 
results gained therefrom. It also discusses the 
organization side of the work. The book con- 
stitutes a distinctive contribution to the social 
service side of school administration. 

Latin Composition Tests 

By Edith R. Godsey. Forms A and B, with 
manual of directions, key, and class record. Spec- 
imen test, $.20, postpaid. The World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

First Reader 

By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C, Olsen. 
Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $.64. Hall & Mce- 
Creary, Chicago. 

Child interests and tendencies have controlled 
the selection of material; the formation of good 
reading habits has influenced much of the 
method; a comprehensive vocabulary has been 
achieved, and splendid illustrations have been 
provided to brighten this book. 

Teaching Children to Read 

By Paul Klapper. Cloth, 304 pages. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

The fourth revised edition of a widely popular 
text. 

A Textbook of Physiology 

By William D. Zoethout. Cloth, 616 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $4.50. The C. V. Mosby Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This is the second edition of a book that has 
made a place for itself in dental and pharmacy 
colleges where rather complete and practical 
courses are necessary. 

Exercises in Algebra 

By R. W. M. Gibbs. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 
$.50. Published by the Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York City. 

These exercises begin with simple problems 
intended to bridge the gap from arithmetic to 
algebra. They proceed through all the usual 
divisions up to and including quadratics. The 
work is chiefly college preparatory and has been 
especially developed to meet the British require- 
ments, which are perhaps a trifle stiffer than 
our own. 


Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry 
By William Foster and Harley Willis Heath. 

Cloth, 186 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25. Pub- 

lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York City. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Anti-Slip Treads 
4 
} e i 
| in 1 
| 
| N d Old Buildi | 
| are constantly m 
| safe guarding mil- Z 
| lions of lives from if 
| stair way acci- 
| dents in schools 
and other public 
| buildings. ; 
| My 
PIEDMONT 
HIGH SCHOOL 
! OAKLAND, CALIF. 
i] W. H. Weeks, Architect 
I FERALUN Equipped 
| 
\ realization of the necessity for safe stairways in 
! schools has resulted in a special FERALUN tread 
| for this type of building. The nation-wide acceptance 
HH of Feralun Style “S” Structural Tread by school archi- 
} . . . . . . . 
| tects and building committees indicates its unique 
adaptability for school installation. Feralun Anti-Slip 
i Treads should appear in the specifications for new 
| school buildings. 
| REPAIR TIME AHEAD 
It is by no means too early to begin check- 
ing up on the necessary repairs to be made 
in your school this summer. Your first 
inspection should be on the condition of the r 
stair-ways. Worn stairs are a menace to life. 
fF 
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GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN steps of any material and at small 
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No. 70—Exit Only. 
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No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 
No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


The GRAVITY 


Principle 
Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 

Principle 
{t is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and No 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock 
of Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


“The Steffens -Amber 


Newark, 


New Jersey 





Baltimore City Public School No. 65 
E. H. GLIDDEN, Architect 


96 Baltimore Public Schools Similarly Equipped 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

While this book is intended to supplement the 
senior author’s text, it is amply complete to be 
used with any general work. The course as out- 
lined is complete, within the ability of beginners, 
and practical for the general student. 

Insuring Public School Property 

By Wm. T. Melchior. Cloth, 187 pages. Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

This book is the result of an intensive study 
of insurance of school buildings in New York 
state and, in certain respects throughout the 


United States. The author was a member of 


the Educational Finance Inquiry staff, and 
carried on his study under the directions of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. The 
book takes up in Part I the legal provisions for 
school insurance and describes the various types 
of insurance carried by public school authorities. 
Part II is devoted to descriptions of the values of 
buildings upon which insurance is based and the 
various types of hazards as produced by con- 
struction, by mechanical equipment, and by 
occupancy and use of special departments of 
schools. Part III takes up in detail the methods 
of protecting buildings through insurance and 
describes the various plans for appraising and 
placing insurance. Part IV covers the costs of 
insurance and the amounts of losses to deter- 
mine the need, the expense, and the ultimate 
economic value of insurance. Part V is a gen- 
eral discussion of the statutes on insuring pub- 
lic property throughout the United States, the 
methods employed for carrying insurance, the 
costs and the losses of school building property 
covered by insurance. 

This book cannot be read without realization 
of the fact that insurance of school buildings is 
still one of the unsolved problems of business 
administration of schools, and that it involves 
so many confusing and modifying elements that 
no general principle can be laid down. Facts 
and figures are lacking that will make it possi- 
ble for a state to adopt an absolute policy pro- 
hibiting insurance and advocating a particular 
kind of insurance. In the past the necessity of 
insurance has been generally sumed and the 
laws have required and now require school 
boards to place insurance. The theory has been 
that every generation should share the burden 


for possible losses and actual losses, rather than 
that one generation should carry all of the loss 
of a particular year and the other generations 
go unburdened. It is a pity that the study could 
not be extended sufficiently over the large and 
medium size cities of the United States to de- 
termine whether the policy of self-insurance can 
be defended as correct for all cities over a given 
size, or whether some plan of co-insurance, in 
which the community carries a considerable per- 
centage of the insurance, can be worked out. 

School boards will find that the book contains 
literally several hundred points on insurance 
that are usually puzzling to school board secre- 
taries and others charged with the placing of 
insurance. Thus, it is extremely valuable to 
know that it is essential to place insurance on 
the basis of sound values of buildings, that the 
best insurance against fire hazards are fire re- 
sistive construction and good housekeeping. 
Similarly, it is valuable to know that a reliable 
program of prevention reduces insurance costs 
in the school budget, that it is best to place in- 
surance on one or two expiration dates an- 
nually, that it is essential to keep accurate in- 
surance records, that the method of appraising 
should be based on accepted practice, etc., etc. 
The book is one which, we believe, should be in 
the hands of every school board secretary and 
should be a part of the working library of every 
school board office. 

The Elements of Chemistry 

By William Foster. Cloth, 576 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York City. 

This introductory text covers a year’s high 
school work and is intended particularly for 
college preparatory courses. The subject mat- 
ter emphasizes fundamental principles and the 
most important applications. 

Industrial and economic values which touch 
all human life in the United States are stressed 
and illustrated. Each chapter is followed by a 
summary and a list of questions. The text is 
properly preceded with an introductory which 
deals with the origin and early history of chem- 
istry, together with a discussion of the applica- 
tion of the science to modern needs, 

The author enters in a thorough manner into 
every phase of the study in the light of modern 





research and experimentation. The studies are 
elucidated with good illustrations which run 
throughout the book. Portraits and biographical 
sketches of great chemists are provided. 

Junior Mathematics 

Book Two. By Ernst R. Breslich. Cloth, 264 
pages. Published by the Macmillan Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

This book is the second volume of a series 
of textbooks on junior high school mathematics 
and is organized on the same basis as in the 
earlier volume. Geometry has been made the 
basis of the first part of this course. By actual 
measurement, formulas are developed for find- 
ing the areas of triangles, quadrilaterals, and 
the circle. In the formulas, quadratic terms and 
polynomials make their appearance and some of 
the fundamental operations with integral num- 
bers are taught. Then follows a study of the 
common solids which leads to algebraic terms 
and polynomials of the third degree. 

In the second half of the book, emphasis is 
transferred from geometry to algebra. Positive 
end negative numbers are introduced and 
geometry is used to illustrate and to make con- 
crete the meaning of abstract algebraic con- 
cepts and operations. Opportunities for arith- 
metical computation and for problem solving 
are offered everywhere to help the pupil attain 
a high degree of accuracy in arithmetical work. 

An abundance of problems is offered to make 
the subject worth while to the student. Among 
the subjects covered in the text are areas of 
rectangles and squares; areas of quadrilaterals, 
triangles and circles; areas of surfaces; the 
meaning of positive and negative numbers; the 
operations with positive and negative numbers; 
simple equations and problems; efficient methods 
of computation; community arithmetic, and 
problems leading to quadratic equations. 

Indian Homes, Mound Builders, Trees of Ohio 

By Harold L. Madison, Curator of Education. 
Pocket Edition, 25 pages each. Price 15 cents. 
Published by Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The little volumes bring together in compact 
form, well illustrated, the scattered material on 
Indian homes and the treasures gathered by the 
mound builders. The volume on Ohio trees is 


intended for Boy Scout use. 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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TSM-44 


Mast-Arm Suspension 


N 


The 
Safety of Children 
Demands the . 
Regulation of Traffic 


at intersections adjacent to school buildings 
and can be accomplished by the installation 


of electric traffic signals. 


The signals are controlled by a switch 





in the building, where someone in author- 
ity turns them on or off as desired. The signals are placed 
in operation a short time before the morning and afternoon 
sessions begin and kept in operation until school actually 
opens. They are again placed in opera- 


tion while the pupils are being dismissed. 


At times other than when the chil 
dren are going to and coming from school, 
the amber signal is displayed, the purpose 
being to acquaint motorists with the fact 
that a traffic signal is located at this inter- 


section. 





TSW-44 
Span-Wire Suspension 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. as 


NEW YORK Sales Offices CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


— in natn 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


| 
| Cabot’s 
| 


resistant. 





(Concluded from Page 140) 
Stone’s Silent Reading 

By C. R. Stone, assisted by Helen DeWerthern 
and Julia L. Best. Book III, 254 pages, illus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book keeps in mind the general aims of 
silent reading and is intended for training pur- 
poses with average groups in the third grade. 
It is so arranged that it may also be used with 
separate groups in the upper second grade, and 
with inferior groups in the fourth grade. It is 
the author’s opinion that it should make ade- 
quate provision for developing more mature 
work in rapid story reading and lay the founda- 
tion for the development of fundamental skills 
involved in efficient reading. 

The book offers four types of material, 
namely, (a) sentence and paragraph exercises 
for testing and training in the elements of com- 
prehension, (b) vocabulary material in logical 
organization for special testing and training in 
story reading, (c) stories for speed drills, for 
assignment tests for measuring speed and com- 
prehension, and (d) stories for pleasure and 
genera] information, and for extending the 
child’s experiences. 

It is interesting to note the vocabulary of the 
book has been determined to insure a simple 
vocabulary of words commonly used in third 
grade books. The list of words has been formu- 
lated on the basis of an actual count of the 
words in ten popular third grade readers and 
in ten widely used third grade supplementary 
books of nature study, of geographical material, 
and of history stories. New words have been 
introduced very gradually, while the greater 
majority have been repeatedly used. 

The book adequately fills the need for prac 
tical material for silent reading. All phases of 
silent reading seem to have been anticipated. 
The illustrations are in four colors, the typogra- 
phy is excellent, and the paper of a good quality 
to make the book easily and quickly read by 
small children. The covers are in blue cloth. 
suitably decorated with pictures of child life and 
activities. 

The Assignment of Lessons. By Charles W. 
Odell. Educational! Research Bulletin No. 38, 
1925, issued by the Pureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana. The fur ‘ion of the assignment 





Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


Quilt | 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. | 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. | 





boards. 





sense. 








GOOD JUDGMENT 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 
equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. These are but a 
few of the advantages. 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
WORTH BLDG. 


In com- 


Before you spend a dollar for 


Send for it today 


EASTON, PA. 





must be considered as threefold. It should set 
a definite task, motivate the accomplishment of 
the task, and give the pupils the necessary direc- 
tions for study. The pamphlet discusses the 
function of the assignment, planning the assign- 
ment, goals of the assignment, motivating 
pupils’ study, arousing interest and bringing out 
values in the subject-matter, stimulating curios- 
ity, directing pupils in study, use of models or 
examples, and training in reading. 

Recent Data on Consolidation of Schools and 
Transportation of Pupils. By James F. Abell. 
Bulletin No. 22, 1925, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The report brings out 
the fact that an average of 1,000 school consoli- 
dations are formed yearly, and the public money 
spent for pupil transportation increases about 
three and one-half millions per annum. On the 
other hand, the number of one-room schools de- 
creased about 4,500 a year, during the period 
from 1918 to 1922. The pamphlet offers statis- 
tical data about the consolidation movement, the 
attitudes of school officials, apd the influences 
aiding or retarding the same. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are growth in number of schools, 
enrollment, effect of good roads on schools, in- 
crease in amount of state aid, amount spent for 
transportation, number of pupils transported, 
per pupil costs of transportation, decreases in 
number of one-room schools, per cent of enroll- 
ment in these schools, and policies of the state 
departments in regard to one-room schools. 

Adaptation of Subject-Matter and Instruction 
to Individual Differences in the Elementary 
School. By P. T. Orata. Educational Research 
Cireular No. 40, January, 1926. Issued by the 
Bureau of Research, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. The material for 
this pamphlet was originally prepared as a term 
paper in a graduate course in the department 
of education and was edited for publication by 
the members of the staff of the research bureau. 
The pamphlet discusses evidence of differences 
in the school population, nature and pedagogical 
significance of individual differences, differences 
in home environment, differences in interests 
and attitudes, health and capacity to learn, 
methods and devices for adapting subject-mat- 
ter and instruction to individual differences, sup- 
plementary assignments to proficient pupils, 


special periods for remedial instruction, free 
work-and-play periods, homogeneous grouping 
of pupils within a class, supervised study, and 
criteria for the selection of a device or method. 


Eyesight Conservation Survey. Compiled by 
J. E. Hannum, and edited by G. A. Henry. Price, 
$1. Published by the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America, New York City. This 
booklet has been issued in response to a need 
for a general review of the entire subject. It 
condenses the results of an exhaustive study, 
comprising a summary of the literature of the 
field since 1914, and the results of original re- 
search and investigations conducted by the 
Council. 

Studies were made of the statutory provi- 
sions of all states relating to vision tests of 
school children, and surveys of the public school 
systems of 250 of the largest cities in the coun- 
try, of 300 normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 
of 750 colleges and universities, and of 750 in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments. 

The booklet contains chapters dealing with 
eye hygiene, eye diseases, eye defects, eyesight 
and education, eyesight and occupation, eye 
protection, and illumination. The concluding 
chapter comments interestingly on the struggles 
with poor eyesight of noted persons including 
Parkman, George Eliot, Wordsworth, Roosevelt, 
Goethe, Whittier, H. G. Wells, Taine and 
Nietzsche. The statistics on defective vision 
among school children and industrial workers 
are a challenge to the social system. Simple 
visual acuity tests, for example, reveal that 25 
per cent of the school children in the public 
schools have manifest defects of vision and 
symptoms of eye-strain. 

Regulations of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for the Storage and Handling of Photo- 
graphic and X-Ray Nitre-cellulose Films. The 
rules provide requirements for the storage of 
unexposed films in portrait and commercial 
studios, including doctors’ offices, and outlines 
requirements for vented storage rooms. Smok- 
ing is prohibited in rooms where films are stored 
and in developing or similar work rooms. Dis- 
carded film must be stored and handled in the 
same manner as other film, until removed from 
the premises. 
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— education encourages man in his striving 

toward greater beauty in the things that minister 
to his primal needs. Early impressions are easily made 
on the receptive mind of the child. Progressive School 
Superintendents take care to broaden the viewpoint of 
this eager little mind by interrelating the subjects 
taught. 
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In the study of clothing, for instance, are brought 
to bear the geography of the countries whence come the 
raw materials; the customs and history of their peo- 
ples; the development of their varied industries. 
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The art teacher arouses the child’s imagination yt “a 

through the study of the dress of foreign lands and Meh Ae dae ie : /) Up 

through practical experiment in the design and color- K\ (i Cap MG ie) Mr ny WM; y) bi \ 
js ing of clothing and fabrics—teaching him to draw upon whi ‘de i i =H (a | | 
d the accumulated riches of centuries of art for the better He ‘wnt (Ge Aas | 
: appreciation of, and desire for beauty in every-day . Pay | 
thing's. 4 
is r 
t For such practical instruction the value of ““GoLpD 
‘ MEDAL” Products is great: ‘““CRAYOLA,” “SPECTRA” and : 
. “PERMA”’ Crayons for designing; ‘ARTISTA’ Water i 
7 Colors for posters, fashion sketches, etc., and Colored \ 
; Blackboard Crayons for demonstrations. All are ad- 
. mirable—because scientifically—adjusted to their pur- i 
R poses. Samples on request. | 
4 
4 Our Art Service Bureau has during 


id 
yn 
rs 


le 


the past three years been most help- 

ful to teachers seeking aid in art and 
. grade projects. Write us your prob- 
ud lems, and let us send you, gratis, our 





- educational literature. 
' | BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
” Ai East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 
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A land of living history, where perb scenic setting, for all 
you will walk in the haunts of Sweden is an unending pano- 
the Vikings, amongst castles, rama of natural beauty. 
town walls and forts of an 
cient days. Ruins, runestones 
and quaint old weapons, ar- 
mor, vestments and art treas 
ures lovingly preserved and 





Combine education with pleas 
ure and plan a visit to Sweden, 
the land of sunlit nights, this 
summer, including beautiful 
cherished. Norway in your tour. Sweden 
is but eight days from New 
York, direct by the Swedish 
American Line or via the con 


In some parts of the country 
the peasants wear the colorful 
provincial costumes as in cen- me 
turies past. Everywhere are tinent. S¢ cure booklet Swed 
reminders of the brave days ish Vacation Tours” from an) 
of old—and always in a su- travel bureau or address 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 VAN 


FINANCING A SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


have no parochial schools and the problem is 


one entirely of public education. 
Thus runs the story of the annual balances One 


as shown by the records. All the causes for 
this healthy financial condition can not be dis- 
cussed at length in this paper. It seems almost 
impossible of accomplishment even to the 
writer. Many secondary items have helped in 
a small way, chief of which is the transfer 
money from rural districts, which has increased 


other shortcoming common to school 
financing has been worked out by the Nobles 
ville board of education and that is fire and 
cyclone insurance on buildings. They have 
done this under not a little “fire”, particularly 
from the state board of accounts. The local 
board contends that more criticism can come 


from “under insurance” than from “over insur- 
in five vee rr $6,900 $15,750. More Pathe ; . 
in five years from 6, to $15,7 ance’. Cities caught by school fires with small 


equitable state laws have enabled us to make a insurance pay the price of the “foolish virgins”. 

more complete urban per capita charge. One splendid Indiana city has waited four 
Salaries and Satisfied Teachers vears before rebuilding. 

This paper would not be complete without The insurance carried on the Noblesville 

discussing teachers’ salaries in relation to sue- buildings is as follows: 


vessive tax levies. A consolidé regrouping =p “7 9: , 
cessive tax levic A nsolidated regrouping Iwo seven-room grade buildings, 1885 


7 , ; » 7 a a » , ; a 7 i ie 6.5 +7 > 
of children reduced the teaching force 6.5 per = and 1896, each...............+.-.+ @ 50,000 
cent. The money thus saved was distributed in ila Rl acts kath 1873 5 000 
, . 1m . Junior high school buil C RGiOicss TR 
higher salaries. The larger classes as formed gh school building, 15/0 15,00 


by the above plan have not hindered the quality High school plant, 1903 and 1923..... 225,000 
of progress made by children. The work of the This $350,000 insurance is distributed among 
teacher is somewhat heavier, but the increase in five reliable insurance companies represented 
salaries has more than made up for it. The locally on the pooling plan. Any emergency 
wage scale in Noblesville is higher throughout upon the above financial program of normal 
the system than ever before, with a wide differ- load will not disturb the future tax levies, or 
ence betwen initial salary and the maximum. encumber the city by heavy bond issue. 

Our teachers are well aware of this high salary It 
scale and are at peace of mind. The present 
average tenure among grade teachers is 14.6 
years. What can be more evident of adequate 
salaries to teachers notwithstanding the fact 


may from the above be observed that a 
healthy financial policy in school administration 
is the outgrowth of a series of years of study. 
Public support will rally to a sane and patient 
program. The press will point out the merits of 
that the high school faculty is, as everywhere, the management. School officials will appre- 


more transient. We have come to the place jate the ever-lasting vigilance of the superin- 


where only the largest high school can attract 


tendent. The selling public will respect him 
our teachers 


itrimony excepted. for his accumulated knowledge on relative val- 
estion in the reader’s mind, ues. The superintendent himself will have the 
verlook saying that in a satisfaction that all is well with the public 
blesville has an enroll- which he serves. He will feel the good spirit 
rural districts. We which prevails. He will have done a masterly 


Anticipating 
the writer must | 
population of 5,200, 
ment of 1,120, less 155 














ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


ROUND $ 
tp |6=6=—h A 20 
Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex 
cellent accommodations at moder 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamers to COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 





Send for our Booklet “ 1926 
European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 

Full information from your 
local S. S Age nt, or 100 N 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


NORTH GERMAN 


piece of work. The fruits of his labors shall 
be abundant. 


‘ 
THE RATING OF PRINCIPALS 
(Concluded from Page 45) 
petent judges can consistently render an accu 
rate account of the educational situation in any 
building and just as consistently point to the 
places to which their efforts should be directed. 
Mducation is in a peculiar sense, a profession 
for those with missionary zeal. As a group, no 
profession is more bent on rendering the last 
full measure of service. Developing a satisfac 
tory rating seale for principals is simply pro 
viding a fundamental means of self-improv 


nent. 


LEGAL PROVISION FOR CUSTODY OF AND 
LIABILITY FOR, PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
SECONDARDY SCHOOL SUPPORT 
(Continued from Page 48) 

1454 The statutes of certain states provide that 
the state must replace or guarantee re- 
placement of any public school funds 
diverted from public school purposes (1).* 

1455 The statutes of certain states make it 
unlawful for public secondary schoo) 
funds to be spent for any item not in- 
cluded in the budget (1).* 

1456 The statutes of certain states prohibit the 
diversion of special secondary school aid 
to any purpose other than payment of 
teachers’ salaries, fuel bills, transporta- 
tion of pupils, and tuition (2).* 

1457 The constitutions and statutes of certain 
states prohibit the diversion of public 
secondary school funds from _ public 
schools to any school in which sectarian 
instruction is given (29).* 

1458 The funds secured by bond issue can be 
used legally for no other purpose than 
that for which voted according to the 
statutes of certain states (24).* 


*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision, 


(To Be Continued) 
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Structural Advantages of the Underwood 









| No. 2 
The Typeguide 
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ment for fast and accurate writing. Among these essentials is the assur- 
ance of mechanical accuracy. For every teacher demands clear, legible 
1) | typing without undue loss of time. 

| 

| 

| 


CTP snrtor tase ar used for instruction purposes must meet every require- 


Bessie Friedman, World’s Accuracy Champion, and the World’s fastest wo- 
man typist, gave the most perfect exhibition in typewriting history when she 
wrote 132 words a minute for 15 minutes on the Underwood without a 
single error! 


With the Underwood, the student is able to concentrate on his work, certain 
| that the machine will respond to every stroke without piling, or other errors 
common to typewriting. 

























D 
On the Underwood, the typebar is locked firmly at two points—a and e. 
The typeguide, adjustable at three points, b. c. and d, (an exclusive 
Underwood feature) contributes further to Underwood accuracy. 
is 
« 
7 UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO. Inc. 
>) UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
1- Branches in all Principal Cities 
ie | 
d 
of 
i- ev be Pb eis a 2 aes Mr bee, a “<2 f Sey 
| More Underwoods are used for Tez | 
¢ _ Typewriting than all other Makes combin | 
ic i ad . ; af ge : eM he eae < Ra $4 “ - ee oe. ‘, ei hin wie. ae ay 2 tf 
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~ School Furn iture 
Has back of it Mearl fifty 
yeats experience manufacturing - 
~ quality goods. . 
Real Quality is the highest 


tupe of economy, and is the 
best means of eliminating waste. 


: Buy for the future and it will pay 
Artist's T oe No. 535 dividends, as costs and prices 


ill never be lower than now. 
shown above is a standard — Sh 
design for school art Ok for catalog. 


os in a very gl Th | c ‘Hamilton Mig. Co. 


* 
¥ 


- Two Rivers, Wis. 





ESCAPE David Rankin smiled in his quiet way. “No, February, 1925 and. subject to the limitations and 

— ‘ . : é : conditions hereof, promises to pay to the insured 

(Concluded from Page 50) I just brought that suitcase down to carry some members the indemnity hereinafter provided for in 

questioned him with the skill born of long prac 


papers home in What was it you wanted to see jury or sickness as hereinafter defined and limited. 
[There was something about David that gave 


“Injury” as hereia used means a personal bodily in 


me about 2” jury which is effected solely through external, violent 
° “a ' ; ; ; . and accidental means while the member is insured 
his pupils confid BOS. He was not so much the GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSUR- _ hereunder. “Sickness” as herein used means an ill 
mentor as the friend. They sensed that with ANCE FOR TEACHERS aoe ae a which commen, inte eaignenee ane the 
. ° P e ° member 1as ecome insurec 1ereunder anc causes 
the quick, unconscious perception of childhood. (Continued from Page 50) disability while so insured 
The boy’s story was a common one and took (Sample Individual Certificate) Accident Indemnity 
‘ p . " " UNITED STATES NATIONAL LIFE AND (A) If such “injury” shall disable and prevent 
little time in the telling. A lazy father at home, CASUALTY COMPANY any member insured hereunder from performing each 
drunken and abusive. A mother grown old over Albert M. Johnson, President rom fig! Me A ony Rf = ah no a 
. ‘ , ‘ , 29 S Ss » § » “hie : hyd “ow S . , . n J ] 
the wash-tub. Shrieking little brothers and sis 20 South La Salle Street Carenge, Sass ‘ qualified physician or surgeon, the Company will pay 
; " ° . . 7 Group Contract No. 1. Certificate No. 78 an indemnity for the period of such disability and 
ters. Sprawling babies. Squalor. Not a corner This is to se, that — — — + , attendance, not exceeding five years, at the rate of 
wh’ —— . ’ The Federation of Indianapolis Public School Teachers One Hundred ($100) Dollars per month for each 
= which to do home work unmolested. Cuffs, ts insured under the above numbered Group Accident Twenty ($20) Dollars per year of premium paid by 
kicks, blows. Childish misery. and Health Policy and, subject to the terms and condi that member. 


tions thereof is entitled to the following benefits: we P . 

David’s gentle heart went out to the boy. He Accident Disability Indemnity (per Mo.) oft. (B) If ey ——— —— _ sii tie 

r . aa liness Disability Indemnity (per Mo.): , : : ee re Bg . 3 _ ay 

understood. The teacher did not know. To her  ospital Indemnity (one month) : $200. roe tw ge 4 nay pg the — of 6 
. . wi dents ’ . lame: > . > “ip and Vv 1inety days from date of accident, directly 

he was but a bad boy. David was different. a } nage EO — - ccna (Principal and independently of all other causes, result in any 


. . - . ne of the rll ring specific t« sses suicide 
He sought for causes. His remedies went to the Accidents. Accident Disability Indemnity is paid Op¢, 00 UM S on ae te re 
root. a period of total disability, not exceeding five liew of all other indemnity ’ yy 
rs : " Sickness. Illness Disability Indemnity is paid for Thtes fan Be ' 
With a start he realized that he was doing tne ented of disability, less the first seven days and Both den *. i noo 
. , a Sy * pie on - oth ands Dy severance at or above > ris 
what he had done every day for thirty years. os eens twenty-six weeks, caused by sickness joint: The Principal lly " abov the wrist 
‘ F or disease. ) ‘pe , severance ¢ ) above ¢ . . 
It wasn’t easy to escape. Did he want to es- Death and Dismemberment. The Principal Sum or othe Principat Sem. a oe ee 
ca re 2 the part thereof indicated is paid for any one of the One Hand aa } gl <r er . 
I following specific total losses resulting solely from the wetet or onto joint whe Principal +d ar 
’ ; mn ’ accide thi inety ds ) ate sof : : Ms : rincipal Sum 
“T can’t leave these children. ‘They’re my a poll ee ninety days from date thereof: Entire Sight of Both Eyes, if irrecoverably lost: 
very life,” he muttered to himself. Life, Both Hands, Both Feet or One Hand and One The Friacipe! Sum 
* ‘ Foot Principal Sum. Either Hand by severance at or above the wrist 
He gave the small boy a note directing that Entire Sight of Both Eyes: Principal Sum OF ogee ~yt J A tae = 
. . . Either Hand or Either Foot One-half of the Prin ent > ance at or above the ankle 
he be placed temporarily in another room with cipal Sum aa a Half os Principal Sum 
° ‘an te , Cs . {ntire Sight of One Ey if irr are : 
another teacher. Mechanically he made a mem- oo —- = Bye: One-third of the Prin Third the Principal Sum a a 
orandum to investigate the boy’s home. The Notice of Accident or Sickness must be sent imme- ty oaetan eg BR ‘Be greater) soon 
. 7s tes _o - sient . diately to The Federation of Indianapolis Public . : > pa ie principal sum as 
a ee ee ee ee. Se eee hap- School Teachers or to the representative appointed to Theasané ($1,000) Dollare’ we . ” $20) 
, , a at smile “on- receive notice sburse benefits ~ ee ars tor each wenty ($2 
pily up from a grimy face. That smile of con receive notice and dis en! Dollars per year of pret “J eal 
a col : : : United States National ; ieee premium paid by said member, 
fidence gave David a little ache in his heart. Life and Casualty Company Illness Indemnity. 
: , “a Oe Sscas .Sample.. (C) If any member insured hereunder shall, by 
A lump arose in his throat. Date Feb. 13, 1925 noes a soe h “sickness” be totally and continuously 
» > > She hg ; _— (12 o'clock midnight) disabled from engaging in his or her 
| A teacher entered. She had been there under — S Se Stakes Wetton’ be attended at least once each week by) a legally 
David for ten years. A friend. CSMPlS MASCS F ONC qualified physician, the Company will pay for the 
. UNITED STATES NATIONAL LIFE AND veriod of such disabili : « 
. . 3 are aa a +o I ty and attendance, after the 
“Good morning, Mr. Rankin. I came to see CASUALTY COMPANY first week and not exceeding six months, an indemnity 
, bout Te : be sight of th Chicago, Illinois at the rate of One Hundrec ($100) Dollars per month 
you apout—— er eyes caugnh Sig - of tne (Hereinafter Called the Company) —_ 1 h Fe yee A ($20) Dollars per year of premium 
suitease. There was surprise in her voice. Does Hereby Insure the members of the Federation paid by that member. 
“ ’ of Indianapolis Public School Teachers of Indiana- Double Hospital Indemnity. 
“Why, are you going away, Mr. Rankin? I polis, Indiana (hereinafter referred to as member) for (D) The indemnity otherwise payable under Para 
. . % i 3 the term of one year from 12:00 o'clock midnight, graphs A and C hereof shall be doubled for such time, 
didn’t know—— Central Standard Time of the thirteenth day of (Concluded on Page 148) 
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List of Dealers 


THE C. W. BARDEEN CoO., 
313 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
BOCKSTANZ BROTHERS CoO., 
131 Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
BURGHER-WILLIAMS CoO., 
Virginia, Minn. 
CLANTON & WEBB CO., 
147 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
COLBORN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
_ CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES CO., 
412 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO., 
Mitchell, S. D. 
R. A. FIFE CORP., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
JOHN W. GRAHAM & CO 
Spokane, Wash. 
HUB CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
THE JONES BOOK STORE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
KURTZ BROTHERS, Clearfield, Pa. 
O. B. MARSTON SUPPLY CO., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
THE McNEIL COMPANY, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
J. FRED OLANDER, 
Pierre, S. D. 

STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
204 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
THE STATIONERS CORPORATION, 
523 S. Spring St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
1028 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO., 
601 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
. F. WEBER & CO., 
222 So. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO., 
Reno, Nev. 
. F. WEBER & CO., 
Phoenix, Arizona, 
T. R. WOODBURN CO., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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PENCRAFT is distributed and 
sold nationally thru dealers. Pur- 
chase thru nearest distributor. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Perfect Penmanship Paper 
DURABLE, DISTINCTIVE 


‘Easy to write upon ~ 


PENMANSHIP PAPER 


PENCRAFT'S hard finish and durable body 
encourages speed without fear of the pen breaking 
thru or sticking. The smooth, satiny finish assures 
an even flow of ink and is a real delight to write upon. 


Insist upon PENCRAFT 


PENCRAFT combines all the essential quali- 
ties of a perfect penmanship paper and is moderate 
in price. It actually costs no more than ordinary pa- 
per and in some instances less than inferior brands. 


And PENCRAFT provides an additional ad- 
vantage in that it is always uniform. Every sheet is 
of the same high quality —a quality consistently 
maintained. 


To identify the product,the name PENCRAFT 
is watermarked, in every sheet of genuine PEN- 
CRAFT paper. Look for the name. It is your 
guarantee of quality, uniformity and protection 
against substitution. 





Sample sheets on request. 


& Stationery Ge: 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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MacQuarrie Map and Display Rai 
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Movable and 
removable 
linoleum 
block from 
which pic- 
tures, 
bulletins, etc., 
may be sus- 
pended by 
means 
thumb tacks. 


Steel block 
fitted with 
strong hook 
from which 
tohang maps, 
charts, cloth- 
ing and other 
Ss = heavy articles. 


papers, 


For use in schoolrooms from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, this rail, a drawn-steel channel in green enamel, with 
adjustable hook and tack slides, solves in the simplest way 
the problem of hanging maps, pictures, graphs, bulletins, or 
any sort of illustrative matter. 


of Admirable for geography classes where a number of maps 


may be studied and slipped forward without removal from the 


rail; 


for domestic science classes and art exhibits; 


for the 


display of any material that may be suspended from hooks 


or tacks. 











The rail may be easily mounted at the top of blackboards. 
Sold in 12 foot units, easily adjusted to wall spaces. 


Send for descriptive folder 










The 
illustrations 

on this page of 
the rail and its fittings 
are drawn to ectual size. 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 








New York CHICAGO, 536 So. Clark St. (Dept. B. 94) San Francisco 
(Concluded from Page 146) (8) Examination. The Company shall have the 


net exceeding one month, as the member is confined 
in a regularly incorporated and licensed hospital, the 
charges of which he or she is personally required to 
yay 
' Miscellaneous Provisions and Conditions 
This policy covers all those 
members of The Federation of Indianapolis Public 
School Teachers, whose name is for the particular 
period in the file of insured hereunder, but at least 
75% of the members eligible to make application for 
insurance must have done so before any insurance 
under this policy will become effective 

(2). To Whom Indemnity Payable. The disability 
and dismemberment indemnity herein provided is pay 
able to the insured member. The death indemnity, 
together with any disability or dismemberment in 
demnity remaining unpaid at the time of death, may 
be paid to anyone related by blood or connected by 
marriage to the insured member, or to any other per 
son appearing to the Company to be equitably entitled 
thereto; and payment to any such person shall bar a 
claim for the same indemnity by any other person. 

(3) Premium Rate. The premium rate on this 
policy is Twenty ($20) Dollars per year, per member 
for each One Hundred ($100) Dollars per month of 
disability indemnity and One Thousand ($1,000) Dol 
lars principal sum 

(4) Commencement of Insurance. Insurance as to 
each mmber of the Association at date hereof electing 
to take insurance hereunder shall commence on the 
thirteenth day of February, 1925. As to any one who 
shall not become insured hereunder on that date, the 
insurance as to him or her shall commence fifteen days 
after he or she has given the Company written notice 
of intention to become insured hereunder; provided in 
each case he or she is then in good health and actually 
engaged in the performance of his or her work. In 
event any one insured hereunder desired to increase 
his or her indemnity such increase shall take effect 
only after thirty days written notice has been given 
to the Company of a desire so to do 

(5) Termination of Insurance. The insurance as 
to any member shall terminate at the expiration of 
the foe for which the premium as to him or her 
has been paid; as of the date he or she ceases to be 
an employee of the Board of Education and the Com 
pany will return the pro rata portion of the unearned 
premium. The termination of the insurance of any 
member shall be without effect upon the right of the 
member to indemnity for any disability commencing 
prior to the termination. 

(6) Notice and Proof 


(1) Members Covered 


In the case of any accident, 


injury or sickness on which claim may be based, im 
mediate written notice thereof with full particulars 
and the full name and address of the disabled member 
be given to the Company at Chicago by the member 


Affirmative written proof of disability must be fur 
nished to the Company at its said office by the mem 
ber within three months from the termination of the 
period for which the Company shall be liable. 

(7) Claim Payments. Upon request of any dis 
abled member and submission of due proof, accrued 
indemnity will be paid monthly during the period for 
which the Company is lia! In absence of such re 
quest it will be paid at the termination of disability 
upon submission of due pro 


right and opportunity to examine the person of any 
disabled member when and so often as it may reason 
ably require during the pendency of claim hereunder 

(9) Legal Proceedings No legal proceedings for 
recovery hereunder shall be commenced within three 
months nor after one year from the termination of 
the period for which the Company is liable 

(10) Renewal. This policy may be renewed for 
successive terms of one year each with the written 
consent of the Company and the Association hereto 
subject to the provision that at least 75% of the mem 
bers eligible to make application for insurance under 
renewal of this policy will have applied before it be 
comes effective 

(11) Vacation Period. No indemnity will be paid 
under Paragraphs A or C for any disability occurring 
during the summer vacation period unless the mem 
ber is necessarily and continuously confined within 
the house or hospital and therein visited at least once 
each week by a legally qualified physician or surgeon, 
anything herein to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(12) Maximum Monthly Indemnity and Other In 
surance. The indemnity payable under Paragraphs 
A and C hereof (except any double indemnity) shall 
not exceed seventy-five (75%) per cent of the member’s 
monthly salary, and if any member shall carry with 
avother company, association or society similar in 
surance making the total insurance exceed the amount 
of his or her salary, then the Company will be liable 
for such proportion of the indemnity promised as 
that indemnity bears to the total amount of all simi 
lar indemnity, but the Company’s share shall not ex 
ceed seventy-five (75%) per cent of his or her salary 

(13) Changes in Policy. No provision of this con 
tract may be altered or waived in any respect except 
by written agreement of the Company attached hereto 
or endorsed hereon and signed by its President. Per 
sonal pronouns as used herein shall include both 
males and females. Compliance with the requirements 
hereto on the part of the insured member is a condi 
tion precedent to recovery hereunder. 

In Witness Whereof the United States National Life 
and Casualty Company has this fourteenth day of 
February, 1925, caused this policy to be signed by its 
President and Secretary 
H WL. Burroughs, \. M 

Secretary 


Johnson, 
President 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS. 

Impressive dedication exercises attended 
the opening of the new high school at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, with Dr. E. A. Kell, president of the 
board of education as master of ceremonies. L. 
E. Armstrong on behalf of the board delivered 
an address that dealt with the practical phases 
of school administration. President A. G. Crane 
of the state university also spoke. 

The new $30,000 school at Frankenmuth 
near Saginaw, Mich., was opened with addresses 
by Edwin Heine, member of the school board, 
Miss Ottilia M. Frisch, county school commis- 


sioner and Miss Lydia M. Riethmeier, assistant 
commissioner. 

—When Superintendent J. W. Stott opened the 
dedication ceremonies of the new high school at 
Frankfort, Indiana, he faced an audience of 
3,000 people. Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood, state 
superintendent, was the principal speaker. He 
was followed by Professors C. L. Stubbs and O. 
M. Pittinger of Indianapolis and Dr. C. V. 
Fulham, president of the board of education. 
The new building takes the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire. Rodney Leonard was the archi- 
tect. 

—The new high school at Carteret, near 
Elizabeth, N. J., was opened by addresses de- 
livered by Edward J. Heil, president of the board 
of education and Francis A. Monaghan, attorney 
for the board. 

-The Tariffville grammar school] at Simsbury, 
Conn., was opened with short talks by Laurence 
Fagan, chairman of the school board, H. E. Ells- 
worth, Horace Belden, Joseph R. Engisn, E. S. 
Russell and Giles Desmond. 

The senior high school at Austin, Texas, 
was formally dedicated on January 15th with a 
brief dedicatory program. The building was 
completed in November, 1925. Giesecke & 
Harris were the architects. 


Mr. Henry Miller, secretary of the board 
of education at Marinette, Wis., died at his home 
in that city on February 9th, after an illness 
lasting more than a year. Mr. Miller was an 
efficient member of the board for the past 
eighteen years, during which time he was presi- 
dent of the board for some time and a number 
of years its secretary. 

Mr. C. E. Haskins, principal of the high 
school at Pierre, S. D., has resigned to accept 
the superintendency at Highmore. Mr. Haskins’ 
resignation takes effect at the close of the pres- 
ent school year. Mr. G. A. Wright, a member 
of the high school faculty, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Haskins. 

New Lexington, O. The board of education 
has been reorganized as follows: President, 
Mrs. N. Grace Lowe; Vice-President, Mrs. T. J. 
Selby; J. W. Kimbol, Carl Beckett, and John 
Evans, building committee; C. R. Ridenour, 


clerk. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place ‘S 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. = 
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(Continued from Page 175) 5 
SASH, VENTILATING VENTILATING SYSTEMS WARDROBES WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE if 
Detroit Steel Products Company American Blower Company K-M Supply Company Detroit Steel Products Company ms 
SAWS—CIRCULAR, BAND American Foundry & Furnace Co Wilson Corp., Jas. G. WINDOW SHADE CLOTH y 
J. D. Wallace & Co. Bayley Mfg. Company WASTE PAPER BASKETS Columbia Mills, Inc. y 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS Buckeye Blower Company Erie Art Metal Company Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E, |! a 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. Buffalo Forge Company National Vulcanized Fibre Co Western Shade Cloth Company t 
SCREENS—PICTURE Dunham Company, C. A. WATERPROOFING WINDOW SHADES t 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Healy-Ruff Company Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The Aeroshade Company 
Sereen Corp Milwaukee Corrugating Co. WATER PURIFIERS Athey Company 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT Nelson Corp., The Herman Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) Columbia Mills, Inc. ; 
Th Nesbitt, Inc., John J. R. U. V. Company, The Draper Shade Co., Luther O. i 
Finnell System, The Pesriess Unit Vent. Ge., Inc WATER SYSTEMS Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
SHOWERS Young Pump Company Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. Maxwell & Co., 8S. A. 4 
Clow & Sons, James B. VENTILATORS WEATHERSTRIPS Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 1 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co ; Athey Company, The Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 
SIRENS American Blower Company Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. Western Shade Cloth Company 
Federal Electric Cempeny, The } wr gg i aly: Monarch Metal Products Co. WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS f 
SKYLIGHTS— 210 / ’ x ‘ 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. ed Gee oe Witbow mEADE ROLaEn ib 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT Milwaukee Corrugating Co. Detroit Steel Sasless Gemsece Columbia Mills, Inc 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The VENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS Truscon Steel Company Hartshorn Company, Stewart ‘ 
STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The Universal Window Company Western Shade Cloth Company 
Acme Se jemte Studios VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT WINDOW FIXTURES WINDOWS, STEEL H 
Jackson Corp, A. P. > : d - Detroit Steel Products Company 
‘ ‘ity Scenic C Buffalo Forge Company Columbia Mills, Inc. WIRE GUARD ie 
Kansas City Scenic Co Christiansen, C Williams Pivot Sash Company Badger Wire & I 
Lee Lash Studios Columbia School Supply Co. adger Wire & Iron Works 
Novelty Scenic Studios Sheldon & Company, E. H. WINDOW GUARDS ‘ Cyclone Fence Co. i: 
Tiffin Scenic Studios Wallace & Co., J. D. American Fence Construction Co Logan Co. (Formerly Dow = # 
oo : rr Badger Wire & Iron Works Stewart Iron Works Co. , 
Twin City Scenic Company . . °o ° 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc WAINSCOTING Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
STAIR TREADS Stedman Products Co. Stewart Iron Works Co., The J. D. Wallace & Co. 
PO ee ee LL cli aaiieaaa 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The ’ 
Stedman Products Co. ADVERTISERS REFERENCE INDEX 
STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES 
National Publishing Society ——_—___——_ —- — —_____ a —_ 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. Page Page Page 
STATUES Acme Partition Company... .159 Freeport Gas Machine Co 154 Page Fence & Wire Prod, Ass'n.112 
Chicago Statuary Mfg. Company Acme Scenic Studios...........168 Frost Mfg. Company, The 76 Palmer Company, A. N.........178 
STEAMSHIP LINES Aeolian Company, The.... .. 155 General Boilers Company 5 Palmer Company, The.......... 153 
North German Lloyd Aeroshade Company.. .. 165 Gillis & Geoghegan, The. .139 Peabody School Furniture Co.... 25 
Swedish State Railways Air Conditioning & Eng. Co... . .152 Globe Ventilator Company . 153 Peerless Unit Vent. Co.......... 77 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows A. P. W. Paper Company.3rd Cover Graybar Electric Co...... 87 Pa. Structural Slate Company. .142 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company Alberene Stone Company.......165 Gregg Publishing Company 160 Peterson & Co., Leonard....... 119 
STEEL JOISTS Allen Shade Holder Co., The .172 Gunn Furniture Company 22 Pick & Co., MN ss cnc centad 19 
Truscon Steel Company American Abrasive Metals Co...139 Guth Company, Edwin F X6 Pitman & Sons, Isaac.......... 173 
STEEL SASHES American Blower Company . Haas Company, Philip... 135 Potter Manufacturing Corp...... 166 
Detroit Steel Products Company American Book Company .......163 Hamilton Mfg. Company, The 146 Prang Company, The........ oun 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS American Crayon Company <0 Hamlin, Irving ...... : . 167 Premier Engraving Company...169 
ss Durabilt Steel Locker Co. American Fence Const. Co... .108 Harter School Supply Co. 24 Progressive Seating Co.... i. oe 
ant Medart Mfg. Co., Fred American Magnestone Corp...... 88 Hartshorn Company, Stewart... .136 Puro San. Drinking Fountain Co..156 
an STEEL WINDOWS American Portable House Co... ..137 Healy-Ruff Company...... 152 Racine Iron & Wire Works..... 168 
Detroit Steel Products Company American Seating Company.. 23 Heath & Co., D. C......... ..161 Rand Kardex Bureau...........179 
the STOOLS, STEEL American Tab. & Stationery Co..147 Heggie Simplex Boiler Company +) Rand, MeNally & Company <n 
| Angle Steel Stool Company American Type Founders Co.....149 Heywood-Wakefield Company 31 Remington Typewriter Company.151 
at SWEEPING COMPOUNDS Anchor Post [ron Works........118 Hill Standard Company. 10% Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co....... 22 
of Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Angle Steel Stool ee . 28 Hockaday Company, The 103 Robertson Prod, Co., Theo. B... .167 
ate TABLES Annin & Company ee 157 Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 156 Rowles Co., E. W. A.. os 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. Arlington Seating Company . B5 Holden Patent Book Cover Co 91 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company .116 
He Gunn Furniture Company Armstrong Company, The .170 Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 124 Russell & Sons Co., Albert......172 
0. Hamilton Mfg. Co., The Asbestos Buildings Company... .164 Imperial Desk Company. 3h R. U. V. Company, " Ine., The 124 
V Mutschler Brothers Company Athey Company .. 111 Inner Braced Sales Company $2 Safety Stair Tread Co., The 95 
poets Rand Kardex Bureau Austral Window Company . 4th Cover Internat’'| Time Recording Co...176 Sani Products Company........117 
ion. Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. Badger Wire & Iron Works.....166 Iroquois Publishing Company. . .162 Sanymetal Products Company. ..128 
de- TABLETS Bayley Mfg. Company... 152 Jackson Corp., a 2 : * 167 Sargent & Company............132 
“hi- American Tablet & 1, ationery Co Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co... 74 Jacobus School Prod. Co., The. ..168 Scientific Seating, Ine . 22 
Blair Company, J. Berger Mfg. Company....... ..102 Johnson Service Company 80 Shaw-Walker .... ar . 90 
TALKING MACHINES Binney & Smith C apenas cece Kansas City Scenic Company 72 Sheldon & Company, E. H 150 
ear Victor Talking Machine Co. Blair Company, J. = sh de a Kewanee Boiler Company. ‘ie Sonneborn Sons, L .. OR 
d TEACHER AGENCIES Bolles Anti-Panic can Co., Wm.170 Kewaunee Mfg. Company. 115 Spencer Lens Company 1 a 
e- Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies Bonded Floors Co., Inc.......... 75 Keystone View Company 162 Spencer Turbine Company . 10 
ard Teacher Agencies Directory Bossert & Sons, Louis..........170 K-M Supply Company..... ox 133 Squires Inkwell Company .. 26 
ney TELEPHONE SYSTEMS Bowlus Mfg. Co., The..... «- 129 Kundtz Co., The Theodor. . 27 Standard Blackboard Company. . .170 
‘ Federal Electric Co., The Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 154 Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co.. 134 Standard Electric Time Co., The. 38 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. Brown Company .......... ooo k4 Leavitt Mfg. Company... 18 Standard Gas Equipment Corp. .121 
ry, Western Electric Company Brunswick-Balke-Collander Co.. .126 Lee Lash Studios...... .158 Standard School Equipment Co...26 
nce TEMPERATURE REGULATION Buckeye Blower Company sees il SMG, ERO., Tcccccccvsce - 150 Stedman Products Company... &5 
Buffalo Forge Company Buffalo Forge Company......... 16 Little, Brown & Company 72 Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C........164 
lls Johnson Service Company Gated. Be., BOGE: oc cccvcevces 142 SOO, GI 006 eS aan se 159 Steel Furniture Company.......168 
Ss. National Regulator Company Cannon Printing Company. . 169 Longmans, Green & Co.... 163 Steffens-Amberg Company....... 140 
THERMOMETERS Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co 84 Lord & Burnham Company 79 Sterling Products Co., The...... 98 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. Chamberlin Met. Weatherstr. Co.106 Lyrn Company, James...... ae Stewart Iron Works Company. ..108 4 
cas TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. .157 Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company... 8&9 Structural Slate Company......128 i 
ha A. P. W. Paper Company Chicago Hardware Fdry. Co. 128 Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n. 12 Swan Company, The..... — i 
was National Paper Products Co. Chicago Statuary Mfg. Co. 172 Matthews Gas Machine Co.......170 Swedish State Railways........144 ' 
; Palmer Company, The Christiansen, C. ........ ‘ <o Maxwell & Co., S. A..........--188 Taylor Company, Halsey W.....125 
& Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. Cirele A Products Corp 112 Medart Mfg. Company, Fred .100 riffin Scenic Studios.... bias snee 
TOILET PARTITIONS Clow & Sons, James B 127 Mershon & Morley Company.. .166 Togan-Stiles Company .........172 
Clow & Sons, James B. Columbia Mills, Inc.. , 2 Merriam Co., G. & C ..163 lrans-Lux maga Picture 
Mills Company, The Columbia School Supply “Co : ; 29 Miessner Piano Company.......105 Screen Corp..... i 136 
ard Sanymetal Products Company Crouse-Hinds Company ..... 141 Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B.168 Triple Metals Corp.......... ..104 
ar Structural Slate Company Cyclone Fence Company... ‘ 18 Mills Company, The...... .130 rropical Paint & Oil Co., The. ..101 
yme Vitrolite Company Denoyer-Geppert Company . 163 Milwaukee Corrugating Co 107 Truseon Steel Company. .106 and 132 
ess Weis Mfg. Co., Henry Derby & Co., Ine., P... . 28 Mitchell Manufacturing Co 113 [win City Scenic Company..... 164 
P TOWELS Detroit Se hool Equipme nt Co.... 26 Monarch Metal Products Co..... 16 Underwood Typewriter Co.......145 
an A. P. W. Paper Company Detroit Steel Products Co. - 7 Monroe Calculating Machine Co..151 Union School Furnishing Co..... 28 
yast Brown Company Detroit Suburban Gas Plant Co. 150 Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., The..154 U. S. Inkwell Company. sone 
esi- Chicago Hardware Foundry Co Dettra & Co., Inc., John C... 167 Myers & Bros., F. E... . 156 Universal Window Company. . 13 
ber National Paper Products Co. DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., Phe.........158 Narragansett Machine Co -155 Valentine & Company.......... 97 
, Palmer Co., The Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F...154 Nash Engineering Co 36 Van Range Company, John... ..120 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. Draper Shade Co., Luther O....169 National Crayon Company 34 Vitrolite Company Ses idiias © 17 
igh TYPEWRITERS Dudfield Manufacturing Co...... 30 National Paper Products Co 131 Vogel Company, Jos. A...2nd Cover 
‘ept Remington Typewriter Co. Dunham Company, C. A........ 51 National Publishing Society. 162 Vonnegut Hardware Company... 6 
ner Underwood Typewriter Company Du Pont de Nemours & Co., © ? 110 National School Equipment Co. 40 Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The.165 
Ins TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES Durabilt Steel Locker Co........ 83 National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 34 Wallace & Company, J. D....... 151 
res- Remington Typewriter Company Duraflex Company, The......... 93 Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 1 Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T..165 
ber VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS Durand Steel Locker Co......... 99 Nelson Corp., The Herman. Be Wayne Iron Works............. 118 
ted Spencer Turbine Company, The Duriron Co., Inc., The..........114 Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O...122 and 170 Weber Costello Company........ 21 
ive Western Electric Company Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Nesbitt, Inc., John J ‘ 4 Webster & Co., Warren....... . 152 
VACUUM PUMPS ye eee ime 156 Never-Split Seat Company 128 Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 180 
tion Nash Engineering Company Economy School Parnitere Co 32 Newson & Company..... : 160 Western Shade Cloth Company. .153 
ont VALVES—FITTINGS E . Art Metal C *** 169 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate “Co... 172 Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co..150 
en ’ Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The crie 7. i Sone +42e0 0s 0 Nichols-Lintern Co...... 164 Williams Pivot Sash Co., The .. 96 
oO Clow & Sons, James B. Federal Electric Co., The eeeeee 159 North German Lloyd... 144 Wilson Corp., Jas. G....158 and 165 
ohn VARNISHES Federal Steel Fixture Co...... -170 Norton Door Closer Company. 18 Winston Company, The John C..160 
our, Sterling Products Co. Federal Telephone Mfg. Corp » 156 Novelty Scenic Studios. os . 168 World Book Company 5 a a 
Valentine & Company Finnell System, Ine.... . 92 Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The. .159 Ziex Mfg. Co., F. B 157 
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The Ages of Childhood 

“Wilberforce,” queried the visiting curate, 
“how old are you now?” 

“That is a_ difficult question,” answered 
Wilberforce, drawing his hand across his high 
forehead and wiping his glasses reflectively. 
“The latest personal survey available shows my 
psychological age to be twelve, my moral age 
four, my anatomical age seven and my physio- 
logical age six. I suppose, however, you refer 
to my chronological age which is eight. That 
is so old-fashioned I seldom think of it any- 
more.” 

Ever Thus 

Spanish-American History Instructor: What 
is the difficulty about President Coolidge’s 
Tacna-Arica award, Mr. Spillheimer? 

Spillheimer: Both sides didn’t win! 


About That 
“What is it that keeps us from doing wrong?” 
asked the teacher. 
“Well,” declared Jimmie, “there’s the ten 
commandments and about nineteen or twenty 
amendments.”—Pickup. 


Strange that the end of the football season is 
always closely followed by Thanksgiving Day. 


There Are Others 

A high school boy drives to school every 
morning in a much dilapidated machine. 

“What kind of a car you got there, boy?” 

“R, F. D.,” was the answer. 

“R. F. D.—what the heck?” 

“Yip. Rescued from the dump.” 
Express. 


Portland 


No Flowers Please 
This story was told at the Washington con- 
vention to show that much often can be told in 
a very few sentences: 
“A man from the east boarded a street car in 
the south. 
“A southerner got up to give a lady his seat. 
“The eastern man beat the lady to it. 
“The body will be shipped back east for 
burial.” 
Horse Sense 
“What is the opposite of misery?” 
Tommy: “Happiness.” 
Teacher: “That’s right, Tommy. Now, can 
anyone tell me what is the opposite of woe?” 
Jimmy: “Please, it’s gee-up.” 
A Man’s Life 
School Tablets. 
Aspirin Tablets. 
Stone Tablets. 


Teacher: 


Jol. A. M. A. 


Professor to Stupid Rustic: “How 
without brains 7?” 
S. R.: “Dunno, zur 


r can a man live 


"Ow old be you?’ 
Tea * World 
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A Matter of Spelling 

A teacher was instructing her class in the 
use of antonyms. “Now, children,” she said, 
“what is the opposite of sorrow?” 

“Joy,” shrieked the class in unison. 

“What is the opposite of pleasure?” 

“Pain.” 

“And what is the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap.”—The Outlook. 


Indeed 

Dear Old Lady—How do you like school, my 
little man? 

The Little Man—I like it closed, lady. 

Tales Out of School 

(From the Bowen Arrow, published by the 
pupils of Bowen high school, Chicago.) 

Teacher—‘Why are the muscles in the head 
smaller than those in the arms?” 

Josephine J.—Because we don’t use ’em as 
much.” 

Teacher—‘What would you get if you divide 
fifty by two and a half?” 

Student—“The answer.” 

First student—‘“I hit a fellow yesterday and 
you should have seen him run.” 

Second student—“That so?” 

First student—‘“Yes, but he didn’t catch me.” 

Teacher—“Why did Abou ben Adhem’s name 
lead all the rest?” 

Sarah—“Because it’s first in the alphabet.” 


No Sport 

During an examination at his school, Jimmy 
came across a question that absolutely floored 
him. It was this: 

“If one horse can run a mile in a minute and 
a half and another is able to do the same dis- 
tance in two minutes, how far ahead would the 
first horse be if the two ran a race of two miles 
at these respective speeds?” 

At last a bright idea struck him. He re 
turned his paper with the query unanswered, 
but with the following comment: “I refuse to 
have anything to do with horse-racing.” 

Very Likely 

Teacher: What did Hero say to Leander after 
he had swam the Hellespoint? 

Girl: Why, you’re all wet!—American Legion 
Weekly. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue Electrical Year Book. The Graybar 
Electric Company, successor to the Western 
Electric Company, has just issued its electrical 
supply year book for 1926-1927. The book con- 
tains 1,012 pages devoted to washing machines, 
electric stoves, vacuum sweepers, audiophones 
and audiometers, telephone systems and acces- 
sories, together with a large line of supplies for 
the electrical trade. The book contains a com- 
plete index to the articles contained in the read- 
ing matter and illustrations for the various 
items are liberally supplied. The book is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, making it durable and 
convenient for everyday use. 

Ascending Standards in School Equipment. 
The American Seating Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, has just issued a small, illustrated pamph- 
let describing the seating equipment installed 
in the new East High School at Denver, Colo. 
The equipment comprises study hall desks and 
seats, classroom desks and seats, lecture room 
furniture, and auditorium chairs. The Denver 
high school is a modern school plant and the 
equipment alone represents an _ investment 
which in the days of the little red schoolhouse 
would have been deemed adequate to construct 
as well as equip the building. The seating has 
been individualized in manufacture and is truly 
representative of the ideal expressed in the 
building. 

The Best Desks in the Best Schools. Under 
this title, the American Seating Company has 
issued a pamphlet describing the furniture in- 
stalled in the high school at Hibbing, Minn. 
The equipment comprises study hall desks and 


seats, auditorium chairs, and lecture room fur- 
niture. 


Heating Boilers for Steam and Hot Water 
Heating. The Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., of 
Joliet, Ill., has issued Catalog No. 26, describ- 
ing and illustrating its smokeless and direct 
draft boilers for steam and hot water heating. 


These boilers are considered a distinct develop- 
ment in modern boiler design and construction, 
incorporating every important advantage sug- 
gested by a scientific study of heat productio 

radiation, conduction and convection, and al 
feasible types of heating equipment now in use, 

The Heggie-Simplex boilers are electrically 
welded, raise the heat with unusual ease and 
rapidity, and hold it with a minimum of atten- 
tion. Ash handling and firing are reduced pro- 
portionately and a considerable saving in fuel 
is effected. The special advantages claimed for 
the boilers are durability and simplicity, com- 
bined with outstanding efficiency, economy, and 
convenience. 

The Heggie-Simplex boilers are the original 
product of this firm and are backed by over 34 
years of experience in the design and construc- 
tion of steel boilers of all kinds. They are con- 
sidered simple in design and construction and 
are offered as the latest advancement in boiler 
engineering. 

MR. DUFFIELD HEADS “Y AND E” SCHOOL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

David W. Duffield, formerly of the Paul Wier 
Cloud Studios of Boston, has been engaged as 
director of the school service department of 
the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Duffield succeeds Miss Estelle B, 
Hunter, who resigned to spend some time in 
Europe. 

Mr. Duffield, before his connection with the 
Cloud Studios, for a number of years was edu- 
cational manager of Library Bureau. His 
work with public and private schools through- 
out the county is well known, especially in con- 
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nection with commercial departments. In_ his 
capacity as director of the Yawman & Erbe 
school service department, Mr. Duffield will 
direct the research and advisory service to 
schools from the home office, and will also de- 
vote some time in the field of studying typical 
problems of school administration and methods 
of commercial training. 

The Yawman & Erbe Company maintains a 
service department for every type of educational 
institution; it assists the school executives in 
planning better and more economical methods 
of administrative record systems. In addition, 
a special division is devoted to improving 
methods of instruction in those commercial sub- 
jects which are the basis of sound executive 
control, making available to educational insti- 
tutions, the practical knowledge which the firm 
has accumulated during the past half century. 

NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

Issue New Crayons and Container. The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has just issued a new and beautiful crayon, 
under the trade name of “Prestlite.’ The 
Prestlite is a pressed crayon suitable for use in 
the grades in public schools, and is enclosed in 
a new and beautiful box. 

School authorities who desire to investigate 
this new crayon may obtain samples by address- 
ing the Dixon Company at Jersey City, N. J. 

Change of Address and Firm Name. The 
Jacobus School Products Co., Inc., is the new 
firm name of the Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell 
Company. The firm has moved into new 
quarters at No. 5 Columbus Circle, New York 
City, where opportunity is offered for larger 
space and for considerable expansion in busi- 
ness. 





